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PREFACE. 



much has been written about Italy, that little, 
one is ready lo imagine, can remain undescribed. 
Works without number, by tourists of all descriiJ- 
tions, might seem to have exbaosted the subject, 
anil to leave scarcely any room lo complain of 
want of information. Under this impression, the 
present volumes were commenced ; liltie diiliculty 
being' anticipated, beyond that of reducing to order, 
and compressing wjthhi moderate dimensions, the 
bewildering: mass of materials which presented 
themselves for analysis. Little way, however, 
had been made, before it was discovered, that this 
apparent redundance of information is of a very 
partial and nnsatislactory description ; that some 
works of the highest pretensions and most popular 
character are the least trust-worthy ; and that a 
general description of Italy, approaching to ac- 
curacy or completeness, does not exist in our 
literature. 

Invidious as it may seem Xo i\s^'a.'ra^'i 'C&fe 
works of otiiers, it is reaU^ i;\t;c«s?.'4.fi 'OasA 'Ooa 
AiitUor of these volumes shouW, Vo. acV.'OEw'^^^ 
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', extenl of his ohlj^lions, explain tbi 
Oifficulty and disappointment which he has ea- 
countered. With regard to one of the most popuj 
lar works on Italy, Lord Byron's severe but just 
criticism will preclude the neceasity of further ani- 
madversions. ' The extreme disappointment ex- 
perienced by choosing the Classical Tonr as a 
guide in Italy,' must be common, his Lordship 
remarks, to ' every one who has selected the 
Game cuiidnctor through the same country. Tlie 
Author is, in fact, one of the most inaccurate 
and unsatisfactory writers tliat have in our times 
attained a temporary reputation, and is very 
seldom Id be trusted, even wlien he speak ■ 
of objects which he must be presumed to have 
seen. His errors, from the sijjiple e^iagg'eratioq 
to the downright mis-slalement, are sofreijuent as 
to induce a suspicion that he had either never 
visited Ihe spots described, or had trusted to the 
fidelity of former writers. Indeed, tlie Classical 
Tour has every cliaracteristic of a mere compila- 
tion of former notices, strun<; together upuu ii 
very slender thread of personal observation, aud 
swelled out by those decorations which are eo 
easily supplied by a systematic adoption of all Ihe 
common-places of praise, applied to everything', 
and therefore siguifying nothing.'* Suspicious 
that some personal prejudice might have influ* 

• Notes to Childe Harold. Canto W . 
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enced this severe eeilmale, the Author of Ihe 
present work h&»! repeatedly turned to the pages 
or Mr. Eustace, in the hope of finding occasion 1» 
fioflen this condemnation, but has been uniformly 
disappointed. A fen specimens of his unaccounE- 
ab!e inaccuracy will be found in Ihe ensuing 
pages; and the fact is, that liis work alTords little 
evidence that its author had ever set foot in llaly. 

Millin is another compiler of the same descrip- 
tion ; and, warned by Mr. Hobhouse, the Author 
lias not deemed it necessary to consult his work, 
' He is charged by the Italians with never having 
been in some of the spots lie describes as a spec- 
tator. His compilation does not apply to present 
appearances.'* Lalande hears a similar character 
in Italy; and Mr. Eustace has made such ample 
use of his volumes, that it has been thought 
equally uimecesaary to refer to his doubtful au- 
thority. 

Among our older travellers, Evelyn, Addison, 
and Burnet, have been consulled sometimes with 
advantage; but tbe topographical information to 
be extracted from them, is extremely slight and. 
vague: they are useful chiefly as supplying a 
few bistorical illustrations, or as referring, now 
and ttieii, to objects overlooked by later travellers. 

Lady Morgan's ' fearless and excellent work on 
Italy,' as Lord Byron has styled it, abounds 
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iDrormiLtion as to the actual state of society in'tM^^ 
country, not elsewhere to be met witli; and if the 
reader can pardon llie glitter and flippancy of the 
style, the bad taste of the political diatribes, and 
the obtrusive liberalism, he cannot fail to be 
amused with the vividness of the descriptions, 
and the spirit and conversational gayety of the 
narrative. The general impression produced by her 
Ladyship's work is, perhaps, not far from correct. 
Unhappily, however, her details sre so often sup- 
plied from hasty observation, hearsay, or fancy, 
that comjiaratively little use can be made of her 
lively volumes as a safe authority. 

The Description of Italy in the Geography of 
Malte Brun. was consulted with the high expec- 
tations justified by the former portions of this 
elaborate work; and had tlie learned Author lived 
to complete his task, this portion of it would 
doubtless have assumed a diflerent character. As 
it is, tlie topography of Italy bears every mark of 
hasty and incompetent continuation. Mr, Simond 
and le Docteur Valentin are the only modern 
travellers to vi-hom any reference is made, neither 
of whom has any claim to exclusive deference in 
a work of a scientific character. In short, the 
informatiou contained in this part of the work, is 
bolh meagre and inaccurate. Tlie statistical tables, 
however, are valuable, and, in \\ve a\)stBi:ii o? 
^iler I'li/brmalioa, have been used as o,\l^.\lQu<\es, 
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It now becomes the more pleasing part of the 
Author's task, to enumerate the works to which 
he has been chiefly indebted. The highest praise, 
perhaps, is due to Forsyth, whose two slender 
vohimes contain more original observation, tasle- 
ful criticism, and compressed information, than 
are to be found any where else in the sume com- 
pass. The marks of o vigorous and highly cul- 
tivated mind arc stamped on every page ; and it 
may be truly said, that he touches no subject with- 
out illustrating and adorning It by his learning or 

I taste. Never was dogmatism so gracefiil, or con- 
noisseurship so interesting, as in his work. But 
after all, his is but a sketch, rapid and imperfect, 
partly consisting of mere notes and fragments ; 
and the criticisms, though always clever and en- 
tilled to attention, are sometimes more brilliant 
than just, more bold than trust-worthy. There 
are points upon which the tine>it taste may be at 
fault in the absence of scienti6c knowledge. 

As a connoisseur, Mr. Williams, though an in- 
ferior writer, will often be found a more competent 
guide. Uia Travels in Italy and Greece contain 
some of the best remarks on works of ait, that 
are to be met with. He thought for himself; 
he describes what he saw and felt; and hence, his 
information has all the freshness ot oi\^\VL*V\\>i, 
»iida!ltbe value of accurate obaetNaVicitv. 

■ Another traveller whose leovatka o». ni«V^ "^^ 
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art are, in general, highly valuable, marie 
alike by good lasle and atientiflc precision, is 
late Mr. John Bell. His work on Italy, un- 
fortunately, like Mr. Forsyth's, is a posthumous 
I'ragnient. His descriplion of Florence, however, 
ne of the best that we possess, being even 
dilfuse ELS well as elaborate.* 

Upon all architectural matters, however, — and 
the history of Italy is written in its architecture, — 
the authority upon which the Author of these 
volumes has felt warranted in placing hia chief 
reliance, is that of Mr. Woods, whose " Letters 
of an Architect" are deserving of the highest 
praise. ' The uneducated man,' this Writer 
remarks, 'judges by his feehngs ; the half-edu- 
cated, by rule; he who is thoroughly master of the 
BiibjccI, returns again to his feeling.s, but to feel- 
ings trained and purified by study and re- 
flection.' Of the truth of this remark, his own 
observations supply abundant evideoce. Ofarchi- 
tectui'e in all its branches, he appears ilioroughly 
the master; and his extensive iiiforuiatiou on all 
collateral subjects, has enabled him to relieve the 
monotony of professional criticism and the dty- 
liess of technical details, by copious historical 

* On the Dther hind, Mr. BeU'B account of tho Pass ot 

Moat Craiit, by which be entered Italy, afiurda u sijjDal 

Vfn'inea of confused aud unaccQUUta\i\s \iia«ivsa.\e ia- 

4^iplioBs as will be apparent to any veadti w^ui toot;»iw*. 

*'"' Mr, AvcJcedou'ji liloMtnttiaiia uilba If aaa. . 



bntlecs and general description. In eculpturet 
he is not at Uome : he is an archileL-t. Bui iijjon 
the whole, to no traveller in Italy are we more 
deeply indebted, as regards tlie variety and 
nccuracy ol' the information commnnicaled in 
his pages. The extent of our obligations will be 
fully apparent from the continual references to 
his Yolumes. 

With regard to all subjects relating to the topo- 
graphy of the Alps, Mr. Brockedon's historical 
and picturesque illustrations have lell ue iLolhing 
to desire, but the extension of his work. Selduin 
have the artist and the topographer been so hap- 
pily blended. The indel'atigable assiduity with 
which Mr. Bruckedon has pursued his researches, 
inapired by the genuine enthusiasm of a traveller, 
baa given to his well-selected views an iulrlusic 
value quite independent of Ihelr merit as produc- 
tions of urt. Accuracy has never been sacrificed 
to picturesque eJTcct; and (he pencil has been 
entployed to illustrate the subject, not the infor- 
mation collected to illustrate the drawing. 

Mr. Simond, upon whom M. Malte Brun has 
chiefly relied, is a_ shrewd and diligent observer, 
a clear and unalfccted writer, neither a virtuoso 
nor a lavrml, apparently without enthusiasm of 
any kind, but equally free from ^teVsiwie, nxA. 
affeutalion. He describes willi spwA awi N\(g3vw % 
Ifriiices a good eye ior naftm:^ ^Nvabj, -tfilMWi^ 
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deficient alike ia science and in taste touching i 
matters of art ; and displays much sound discri- 
mination in liis estimates (if national and political 
character. More interested in men than in things, 
and a thoroua;1i iconoclast, he rejects all poetical 
illusion, and subjects every thing that he encoun- 
ters to the stern examination of inexorable com- 
moo sense. To this, he adds the merit of general, 
though not infallible accuracy. 

In Mr. Simoud's volume is contained some 
slight but vulnable information relating to tile 
agriculture and political economy of Italy, — a 
subject too much overlooked by most of our tra- 
vellers. Neither our materials nor our limits have 
allowed of the attempt to supply this deticieiicy. 
The best account extant of Italian husbandry, is 
contained in M. Sismondi's Tableau dc FAgri- 
cultuTe Toscane. In the Annals of Agriculture, 
edited by the late Mr.' Arthur Young, there are 
some valuable papers on the corn-laws of Italy, 
by the lale Dr. Symonds, the Cambridge Profes- 
sor of Modern History; also, a sensible paper on 
the Agriculture of Piedmont, by the Portuguese 
Ambassador at the Court of Turin. Arthur 
Young's Continental Tour contains, with much 
that is erroneous in theory, a mass of instructive 
and cnlertaininr; information. And M. LuUin 
tfe C/jaleativieus, though intev'vot us a wtvVKC \a 
i^isn/oadi and Youa's, liaa tutiiis\»ei\ I-ho X«eVi 
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and clever volumes on the Agriculture of Ilaly, 
of which use has occasionally been mode in the 
ensuing pages. 

No Hiimboldt has yet explored the mountains 
of Italy; and the physical geography of the 
country remains in a very imperfect and uncer- 
tain state. Mr. Bakewelt's Travels have been 
found to contain the fullest and most accurate 
information respecting the geology of Savoy, — 
which, though not properly a part of Italy, is so 
closely implicated with it, both geographically and 
politically, as to seem to claim description in the 
present work. A scienliflc survey of the Apen- 
n ines, is still a detideraum. With regard to their 
elevation and general direction, Multe Brun has 
been chiefly followed. 

The Ancient Geography of Italy, hag been so 
ably and completely illustrated by the kanied 
pen of Mr. Cramer, that, it bus not been thought 
requisite to refer to any preceding writer upon 
this subject; nor will the reader have any reason 
to regret that implicit reliance has been placed 
upon so competent an authority. With regard lo 
the topography of Rome, it has been deemed 
equally unnecessary lo encounter the formi- 
dable Insk of collating the learned tomes of 
foreign autiqiiaries. Venuti vecew*?. ttftw'yi.x. 
J-'orsfi/j, the praise of liRV\ng s=\^Vsi ^^ft 'v'*^- 
jvffo sccamulated by liis pKedao6»ao», w>-*^ * 



having ' ground down their learning into m 
clean and dip;estiblc a mass, that whoever has 
access to it should go to his mill.' Mr. Hobhouse, 
however, thinks, that ihe learned Italian scarcely 
deierves Ihe praise conferred upon him by ' our 
most intelligent modern traveller ;' and that if lie 
has sifted tlie farrago, ' the chaff flies in our 
eyes,' — that be is oflen obscure, and more jiasitive 
than aatisfaclory. ' The insulficiency of all latter 
labours, and the necessity of some new guide,' 
he adds, ' may be collected from the expedient 
at last adopted, of republishing Nardini' (under 
the learned editorship of Nibby). Yet, Nurdiiii 
ia charged by Forsyth with ' that old-lashioned 
scrupulosity which, on every point, must give 
every opinion, the received and the eiploded, 
nil jumbled together,' Nibby at preaeiu ranks 
as the highest aulhority; imd hia valuable works 
upon the Foro Romano, and Ihe Conform di 
Roma, Bi-e considered as the best Ihiit have 
appeared. Butli of these, as well as the works 
of his learned predecessors, have been dili- 
gently consulted by Dr. Burlon, in hia very in- 
teresting ' Description of the Antiqnities of Home,' 
The critical sagacity and learning of Mr. Hob- 
e have also thrown much lifvht upon both the 

///story a/id Ihe ichiiography of llijme ; and upon 
^is disaertatioHs we have !arge\y <\(aviw,\« sVcVtV 

r ifte varied iirrtunes of the ElevaaX ci*-!- ^t- 



Lunnftilen'a ' Remarks on the Antiqiiili^s of 
Rome,' hare also BiippUed some valuable infur- 
wation. But Mr. Cramer's volumes have chieflj 
supplied the toijographieal outline which Dr. Bur- 
ton's learned illustrations have served to (ill up 
with descriptive and hietoric details. Their con- 
current labours have left lillle room to reiterate 
the complaints ^liieh huve been hitherto brought 
against our own writers for their indolent neglect 
or Italian paleography. 

It would be injustice not to acknowledge the 
■luportant assistance derived fi-om the very lively, 
intelligent, and accurate description of ' Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century,' by Miss Waldie, 
which has obtained so well merited a popularity. 
For niiich general inforiDation and amusing 
detail, we have been indebted to several pub- 
lications of very various character. Mr. Cadeirs 
two volumes will be found to coutuin, under the 
unattractive title of a 'Journey in Carniola and 
Italy/ a somewhat undigested mass of multifariouti 
uud oflcn curious matter of fact detail and obsei^ 
vation, un geography, history, pliilolugy, anti- 
ijuities, natural history, agriculture, science, and 
tlte arts; and as u work of relVrence, (though 
' the errors are numerous,) it will be entimated 
mure highly by Ijiose who touswW, \\. &t W 
j ibrwatioii, than by the gci\eta\ \i;ait\. "^t- 
1 J^Boiugtea'a Tour is tit least as «fiSU«Nft «^ ** 
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original as that of Eustace ; and instead of borrow- 
ing from French travellers, he has been at the 
pains of consulting;, for the purpose of historic 
illustration, the works of native writers, — Deniua, 
Giaononc, Ammirato, Biancardi, and others. His 
unaffected familiarity with classic authors, is also 
evidenced in the variety of his citations and refe- 
rences. Though neither a fine writer, nor a con- 
noisseur, though his volumes are chargeable with 
dullness, and his statistical statements are singu- 
larly inaccurate, he not unfrequentty describes or 
refers to scenes and objects either unvisiied or 
iinnotieed by other travellers. 

' Sketches of Italy,' in four volumes, is one of 
the most agreeable and well written works that 
we have. It is defective in point of accuracy, 
but the Writer's talent for picturesque description, 
and manifest good sense, have often tempted 
citation. A " Spinster's Tour' supplies the best 
description of the little territory of Genoa. The 
quaint title of ' Protestant Vigils,' designates two 
very pleasing volumes by Miss Morton, of which 
more use might have been made, had not they 
been sadly disfigured by occasional mis-statements, 
and by inaccuracies not always chargeable upon 
the printer, Mr. Matthews might seem to claim 
DB e.irVier oolice and higher rank among our 
r travellers, than we can concede to \\\\tv. \\.ti 
P* never enough in earnest to \x. WmsXsA-, vivi. 



his Strang caprice and dogmatism, on eubjects 
on which lie appears lo liave been profoundly 
ignorant, obscure the good feeling and strong 
sense which break out in some of his obser- 
vations, lie well deserves to be read, but can 
rarely be cited as authority. Mr. Galiffe often 
surprises ua with iuformntion not elsewhere to be 
met with, and with observations singularly at va- 
riance with (he statements of other travellers. 
The anonymous ' Letters from the North of 
Italy,' well known to be from ihe pen of Mr. 
Stewart Rose, have all the desultory character of 
epistolary communications! but ihey are the letters 
of an accomplished Italian scholar ; and upon the 
subjeclofVeneiian manners, literature, and political 
aociety, are, perlmps.our best authority. Nothuig 
can be more completely and stril^ingly in oppoaU 
lion, than Ihe opinions and representations of tlw 
two Writers last- mentioned, respecting the inhabit- 
anla of Western Lombardy. By the Swiss Trs; 
velier, the Milanese are evidently regarded with 
bOectionate partiality, and arc characterised Bf 
the most polished people of Italy. By Ih^ 
Kiiglish Delenu, they are stigmatised with all ttof 
illiberal contempt that a native is too apt t9 
indulge towards the inhabilauls of a neighbouP< 
ing province, but which is wholly out of cha.nctft\ 
' iu a foreigner: Mr. Rose seemaimieei, Ui'^aH* 
I itecome Jufected with the teeWwgs ol vVfe '^^^ 
ji/n/ja towards their Lombaid ne\sU\iou«. 
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l}ad it been found possible to include in the 
present volumes a description of tlie Two Sicilies, 
there are other travellers to whom it would have 
been proper to pay a tribute of respett and ac- 
knowledgement ; especially to the Hon. K. Craven, 
to Sir R. C. Iloare, to Cupt. Smyth, to the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, to Mr. Leckie, and others, of whose 
works the Autlior may have occasiou liereafler 
to avail himself. 

It only remains to perform the g'ratifying duty 
of acknowledging llie personal obligations under 
which the Author feels himself laid, by (he private 
eommunicatiuns with which he has been favoured. 
The first volume hat undergone the severe orde^ 
of Mr. Brockedon's critical examination ; and the 
more important corrections which he has sug- 
gested, have been embodied in the Errata. The 
third volume bus in like manner had the benefit 
of passing under the eye of a gentleman, whose 
accurate actjuaiutance with all the objects of ar- 
chitectural Of picturesque interest in Rome, is at- 
tested by the treasures of hia portfolio, — a series 
of views tiiken during a residence of many moutha 
in that city ; and who is, moreover, well known to 
the literary world by bis Hintory of Hertlbrdshire. 
To Mr. Fletcher of Allerton, the Auihor begs also 
to tender his best thanks for some hiyhly valuable 
JXats and iiKeresting details; anA (.o Vr\ea<..-GA. 
■^eckwitb, tor his very prompt, uni oWv^vi^ttaai- 



answer to inquiries respcctiBE 
K cjititrict of Ilaly, wliere he is well known and 
huQoured as a benefactor. 

Slimiilated by ihe public appro but ion awiiided 
to his former work, us well as by tlie iuirinsic in- 
terest of the Biibject of these volumes, tlte Author 
lias spared no paina to reuder them as complete 
I and accurate as possible ; and the delay which has 
occurred in ilieir appearance, has been occasioned 
by no remia^ion of liis labours, but by the very 
arduous uature of his complicated task. He does 
not shrink from any competent criticism, feeling 
(ujsured that Uie work will be most favourably 
estimated by those who will be best able to detect 
its deficiencies. If it is not all that be could wish 
to have made it, he claims the merit of liaving, 
tinder all the circumstances, doue hia best. So wide 
are the discrepancies in the varyinc: reports of our 
best writers, even upon puints which it might 
seem easy to verify, or impossible lo miitake, lliul 
it has often been a matter of no small perplexity, 
la ascertain which statement might be nuisl sulely 
depended upon. Not to speak of the varying 
esttmales of Uie area of Italy, [riven by Humlwldt 
at lO.UUO, by Mnltc Brun at 15,000 square 
leagues ; the reader will find, for instance, the 
lieijfht of the Falls of Teriii slated, h^ dvtTeveftt. 
ifBVellers, at 1060. 600, 266, auOt iiJQ i«\-, "OwA. 
v/Uie Torre d'Asiudh at Boiogua, ^\%%^^ ^'^^-i 
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34s, 376, and 476 feet; the Val diChiana, afl 
miles ii) length and 3 in breadth, and again at 
40 miles in length by from 7 to 12 in breadth; 
the heig'ht of the nqueduut at Spoleto, at 250 feet 
and 238 yards, &c. B ut in numberless instances, 
these variaiions have been too unimportant to 
notice, though they have materially added to the 
difficulty of the Writer's task. Who would have 
expected to find the accurate Gibbon guilty of the 
gross blunder of making the Mincio flow into the 
Iiago di Guarda? 

It will be obvious, that these volumes, if the 
Editor has competently fulfilled his tusk, claim 
to be considered in a higher light than that of a 
compilation ; that Ihey are rather a condensation 
of our knowledge of Italy, drawn from the most 
authentic sources, and reduced, by a careful 
collation, to distinctness and accuracy. Two 
objects have been kept in view : the one, to 
supply the traveller with all the information, 
liistorical and topograjihical, requisite to enable 
him to enjoy and understand ihe scenes and 
objects which crowd upon his attention or de- 
serve his research i the other, to enable him. 

In his Own chimney DODk,' 

/o recall those scenes and occunetiCBa it^i V» 
ifBco/Jectha ; aad at the same V\me to aSati.W» 
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the less privileged reader, aii non contigit adire 
Corinthum, — in other words, who has never seen 
Rome, — the best compensation for being denied 
the pleasure of crossing the Alps, in a full and 
faithful account of the most interesting country 
in the world. 



CORRIGENDA, IN THl^ FIRST VOLUHfi. 



At page 3, line ll,>&r within tbe limits of Savoy r«ek{ on tlie limits. 

4» note, for St. Plomb rmd Simplon. 

Rheetian ox read Rheetian an4> 

5, the thermometer at Florence has been Icnown to rise to 
107°. See page 382 of our second Tolume. 

11, see, respecting the extent of the Yal di Chiana, page 
90 of the third volume. 

29, line U, for at Montmcllan rtad 8 few miles above 
Montmelian. 

33, line 15, read 2. The two routes from Geneva to Cham- 
bery, by Annecy and L'HApital, and by RumUly. 

42, last line, rtad If ont Grenier (a mountain which ter- 
minates the chain extending from Grenoble towards Aix) 
fell down, &c. 

46, note. There is but one road, 

65, line 4, read soon after passing Modane, the road be- 
comes so steep as to require additional horses j and it 
rises high, &c. 

66, note. The SollgUa is a mere gutter, and falls into the 
Arc 5e/oto the bridge of Lans-le^bourg. 

68, line 1, read On the Side of the road are some houses of 
refuge erected, &c. 
N.B. ' Not a bush or tuft' is incorrect. 
71, line 23. Not now a frontier station. 
76, last line of note, for Cenigio read Cenino, 
78, note, read The Col Is the ft\\mm\t ol ^% \wr««X. Vx^ 
reiTssWepart, &c. 
79, note, read — run* by Grenoble wv^ Q%.v Xo'B.iiiwM^- 
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At page 80, line 22, for corkscrew read zigzag. 
131, Une 19, /or 1000 read 10,000. 
135, line 6, twelve miles is much below the fact. 

144, line 4, the AlUe Blanche is properly the name of the 
valley to the east of Mont Blanc ; not of a mountain. 
The error has been inadvertently transcribed from Malte 
Brun, vol. vi. p. 30. The Aigmlfe Vert is, perhaps, re- 
ferred to. 

145, Une 5, Jbr 1817 read 1827. 

177» line 3, for in one or two days read in half an hour. 
See page 230. 

177, line 15, the tower has been removed. 

178, line 10, not one in 500, Mr. Brockeden assures us, is 
afflicted with goitre. 

180, line 20, fitr d'Abrise read d'Abries. 

197i line 29. Mr. Brockedon has explored this pass } and 
he afflrms it to be impossible that Hannibal passed here. 
The Col is upwards of 10,000 feet high. 

S16, last line but d,for Aisa read Roccabmno. 

S83, line 19. Not the Monte Rosa, Mr. Brockedon sayi, 
which is hidden by the mountains that divide the val- 
leys of the YUp and Saas. 

313, line 4 of note, for Giulia read Ouilla. 

814, line 9, read is not well built, but there is, &c. 

318, line 25, read which, although the roads were probably 
made by Augustus, must have been frequented, &c. 

829, note*. Admirably characteristic of the scenery, but 
not an exact representation of any one spot. 

875. The Cenaeolo is not in oil. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Boundaries of Italy-— Natural divisionS'^Cliinate — ^Mal- 
aria— 'Ancient population — Classical divisions — Modern 
subdiyisions and statistics. 

The name of Italy, which oriffinally designated 
only the southern extremity of the Peninsula, has, 
ever mnce the reign of Augustus, been extended to 
the whole region lying between the Adriatic and 
the Mediterranean, as far northward as the mari- 
time chain of Alps, which dips into the Gulf of 
Grenoa, and sweeps round to the head of the Adri- 
atic, inclosing the fertile basin of the Po. The 
etymology of the word is altogether doubtful : the 
ancient explanations which derive it from Italus, an 
CEnotrian or Sicilian chief, or from 'IraXos (vitu" 
lus)^ an ox, are destitute of either historic evidence 
or probability. Hesperia (the West) was the name 
at first vaguely applied to the Italian peninsula, in 
common with Iberia, by the Gieeks*, 'wv^'^^'sxafc 
manner as we speak of the Ea&\. axidiVJc^fe \jes^«!& 
^y this appellation, or by those o? ?>a\\«:ttv^ «s 
tZ'^ * ^* generally mentioTied M "^^ "^^^ 

VOL, /, *' -^ 
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poets.* In modem geography, Italy, like Ger- 
many, comprehends a groupe of comitries forming 
a grand natural division of the European conti- 
nent ; allied by a common language and a general 
similarity of customs and institutions, but united 
by no political bond, haying no common centre, and 
distinguished by a considerable diversity of physical 
circumstances and of moral and political condition. 
The natural limits of this region are formed by 
the great Alpine barrier, which presents a steep, 
unbroken acclivity towards the plains of Lorn- 
bardy ; but the lines of political demarcation de- 
viate considerably from tins natural boundary, and 
modern Italy extends beyond the Alps, on the 
north-west, to the Lake of Geneva, and westward, 

'*' The ancient and original Italy, according to Niebnbi^ 
consisted of the southern part of Bruttium, and afterwardB 
extended to the confines of Liicauia. In the time of Sopho- 
cles, it appears to have denoted the eastern coast of the 
peninsula south of lapygia, as CEnotria denoted the weit* 
em. In the second enlargement of its outline^ Italy eX" 
tended nearly as far as the Tiber and the Aesis. But I'oly- 
bius uses the word Italia in its widest signification, as extend* 
iufr to the Alps. Aus«nia was originally synonymous with 
Opica, but afterwards signified the whole western coast on 
the Mfre Inferum. By the name Satumia, the earlier 
Latins designated a part of Central Italy, including Latium j 
but it was never a general one for the Peninsula. — Niebuhr's 
Roman Hist., by Walter, vol, i. c. 1. The (Enotri, who 
were so denominated only by tlie Greeks, seem to have taken 
their name from being vine-dressers, or from a land of vines, 
although the fabulous genealogy of the Greeks furnishes an 
CEnotrus, as well as an Italus, a Peucetus, and a Siculus. If 
the etymology given by Timxus be founded in fact, the ori- 
ginal Jta/i or Itaftdee might be herdsmen. The Oscan FUeHu 
Js supposed to be the Sabellian form of Italia ; as the feneCi 
are the same aa the Eneti, 
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in Savoy, to the course of the Rhone. The central 
range of the southern Alps, passing along the 
south-eastern boundary of Savoy, in a bending line 
of one hundred miles in length, comprises that 
portion of the vast chain known to the Romans by 
the name of the Alpes Graiee^ or Grecian Alps, 
together with a portion of the Pennine Alps on the 
north, and of the Cottian Alps on the south. * The 
highest summits, Mont Blanc itself, the Aiguille 
Fertcj the Giant, and Mount Iseran, are situated 
along this part of the central range, mthia the limits 
of Savoy, rising several thousand feet above the 
lower line of perpetual snow. The Cottian Alps, 
which extend southward of Mount Cenis to Mount 
Viso, and the Ligurian or Maritime Alps, stretching 
from Mount Viso to the mouth of the Var, separate 
France from the southern part of Piedmont, t 

* The Pennine Alps and the Apennines derive their name, 
apparently^ from the Celtic Pen (or Ben), a head or sum- 
mit ; as we have in Great Britain, Pen-maen Mawr, Ben 
Lomond, &c. On the Great St. Bernard (Summo Pennino), 
the aboriginal inhabitants are said to have adored the god 
Pen, whom the Romans converted into Jupiter Penninus ; 
but they probably mistook the name of the mountain for 
that of a god. In like manner, the Graian Alp, or Little 
Si Bernard, not improbably derived its name from the Celtic 
Crcttffj a rock. The Roman writers tell us, that the pass 
took its name from the Graian (or Grecian) Hercules, who 
traversed the Alps by that route. The absurdity of this 
etymology shews that they were ignorant of its real deriva- 
tion . The Cottian Alps are known to have received their name 
from Cottius, an Alpine chieftain, the ally of the Romans. 
Mont Genevre was also called Mons Jantis, and Matrona Mont* 
The word Alp is itself Celtic, signifying mountain ; but, as 
now in use among the natives, it always denotes an elevated 
pasture land. 

f The AlpaU^ between iU parallela o£ 4:^*^ ^V wA \^^ 
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Through the centre of the Peninsula, but gene- 
rally nearer the western coast, runs the long chain 
of the Apennines. Tliis chain, which extends 
270 leagues in length, and attains an elevation 
of from 4000 to 9000 feet, is divided into three 
parts : the Northern Apennines, extending from 
the iieiglibourhood of Urbino to the Adriatic ; the 
Central, terminating near the banks of the Sangro ; 
and the Southern, wliicli stretch at an equal distance 
between the two seas as far as Muro, where they 
divide into two branches, — tlie smaller one sepa- 
rating the district of Bari from that of Otranto, and 
the loftier range traversing both Calabrias, and 
terminating in the promontory of Aspromonti. It 
is this same branch which, entering the sea, re- 
appears in Sicily. The Corsican and Sardinian 
mountains appear to be a collateral branch con- 
nected willi the same central system. 

Italy is naturally divided, by its variety of surface 
and climate, into four distinct zones or regions, 
which are thus distinguished. The first, compris- 
ing the whole of Lombardy and a part of Ro- 
magna to the slopes of the Apennines on the side 
of Florence, is about 260 miles in length, and 150 
at its greatest breadth, from the Alps to the Gulfs of 

N. ; and the length of the line, from Mont Vcntouz 
in Dauphiny to Mount Kahlenberg in Austria, is 600 
miles. That portion of the great range eastward of the 
Pennine, which extends from St. ^lomb to St. Gothard| 
along the Haul Falais, and in which the Rhone and the 
Khine have their sources, was anciently called the Lepontine 
Alps. The Khsetian or Tridentine Alps comprised the 
country of the Grisons, the Tyrol, and Trent; and the 
JuJian, Carnic, or Venetian Mpa (Vesv^tvai^ tJaa chain 
extending iiirough Friuli, Loytcx Mstda, 9.vA\%\x\a^ 



Genoa and Venice, and the Apennines ; lying It^^^ 
tween the paraUels of 46° 30' and 43° 30'. Tiie coH 
In winter is here often very severe, tlie tliermo- 
meter falling occasionally several degrees below 
llic freezing point; and ixiither the olive-tree nor 
the orange-lree flourishes, escept on the sheltered 
eborea of Genoa, the borders of the lakea, and 
some other favoured spots. The second zone ex- 
tends over TuBcany and the Papal dommions, from 
Florence to Terracina and tiie course of ihe San- 
gro ; descending two degrees of latitude nearer 
Sie Equator. In this region, the winters are mild 
enougii to allow tliu oUve-tree and wild orange-tree 
to flourish; hut the sweet orange and other delicate 
fruits cannot be brought to perfection in the open 
air. The summer heat, at Florence and Rome, 
often riseB to 90° Fahr. ; hut in the former city, 
the winter ia prolonged by the vicinity of the 
Afienninea. The third climate, lying between the 
paraUels of il° 30' and 39° 30', comprehends the 
northern part of the kingdom of Naples. In this 
region, the Seville orange and the lemon thrive 
almost without culture and witliout shelter. Yet, 
fn winter, IVoala occur in places raised but little 
I above the level of the sea ; and at Naples, the 
!■ thermometer occasionally descends a tew degrees 
'i below die freezing point, while in summer it often 
J lisea to 96°. In the fourth region, that of the 
Furtlier Calabria and Sicily, the thermometer veiy 
rarely sinks to the fireezing point, and snow ib 
Bcldom seen, except on the volcanic summits o€ 
Etna. Tliepalm, iJje aloe, a\i4 VVc \"ni!i\'a,tv ^%-Vksi 
i£ounBk in the open air, and tiie s,ii?,M-t«ae 'C&wWi 
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that of the finest parts of Africa. Tlie south wmd 
is extremely disagreeable in this burning climate ; 
but the sirocco, or south-east wind, is in the highest 
degree oppressive ; vegetation droops and withers 
beneath its influence, and the human frame is 
afflicted with languor and dejection. * 

The climate of Italy might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as, upon the whole, the finest in the world, 
were it not for the mysterious scourge which, 
during great part of the year, hangs over its most 
fertile plains, and which has converted large tracts 
of country, once cultivated and populous, into pas- 
toral deserts. The origin of the malaria has 
hitherto escaped detection. In Lombardy, it in- 
fests the most improved and productive districts; 
chiefly, however, in the neighbourhood of the 
rice-grounds, where the nature of the cultivation 
seems to produce the same effect that has been 
attributed to the want of cultivation in other 
parts. Stagnant water, under certain latitudes, is 
always found to generate miasmata^ when exposed 
to a high temperature of atmospheric heat, more 
especially when reduced by exhalation to the con- 

♦MalteBrun. Book 131. Ency. Metrop., art. Italy.— 
M. Chateaiivieux divides Italy into tlirec regions, according 
to the systems of agriculture which prevail in them respec- 
tively. The difference of chmate, of productions, and of rural 
manners, is, he says, so obvious, as to strike eveiy traveller. 
The first is that of Lombardy, where a rich soil admits of 
a regular rotation of crops in constant succession. The 
second extends over all the southern declivities of the Apen- 
nines, from the frontiers of Provence to the borders of Cala- 
bria : this is designated as the region of olive-trees, or of the 
(^anaanean ciUtivation. The tliird, extending along the 
Mediterrauesin from Pisa to TttnvicmajVi ^SQ^ivcd-^ Yoatorali 
aud is the region of malaria. 



sislence of mud. Conseijuenlly, the alluvial W^ 
deported by the inundations of level plaiiiH, muBt 
be particularly liable to send fottli these pestilent 
exhalations.* The high mountains which over- 
look all Lombardy, pour down an immense 
number of streama, which art lias not yet com- 
pletely controlled, but which, by an infinite num- 
ber of canals of irrigation, are conveyed in all 
directioDB, so that there are scarcely any fanna or 
meadows which have not the benefit of a canal 
and a sluice, t These mountaui-rivers, when 
swelled by the rains, rush down with destnicdve 
fury, charged with sand or clay; and tlie wide 
inundations which periodically take place, are 
continually extending the marshes further into 
the sea, by the formation of new land. The 
course of tiie Po hes, for the most part, through a 
soft, calcareous soil ; and by the deposites wliioh it 
has htought down, the bed of the river towards 
its moutli has been astonishingly raised. Since 
the year 1604, when strenuous attempts were 
made to confine the river wltliin dikes, it has 
accumulated so much debris witliin its channel, 
that, in its lowest pari, the surface of the water is 
higher than the roots of the houses at Ferrara, % 



totmei by the lA 
Gcllddt, Sir Gilburt rLinu-ka, (hat ■ llittrB is a poitott in 
Um euutatioas (mm suck hdUb, Die ualuce uf wliich u 
esturijr unknoirn. Walvr in n btaiu of utaguatiun, without 
»ay unairiaiaahh principle of cai\t.iim\na!6,a(v, vuecia Sa 
f ^'"f^ ***» i-amalHt particularly bEIm \\,\vAa \Kii!a'^o» 

mt l.« D;...?. .» 11 
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The tract extending from Ferrara to Bologna is, 
perhaps, the most unhealthy in all Italy. 

The malaria is found to prevail to an equal 
degree in the great plains to the west of die 
Apennmes. The most extensive of these ma- 
remme reaches from Leghorn to Terracina, a dis- 
tance of 192 geograpliical milea, with ahreadth of 
forty miles in the Campagrta di Roma. Tbrougt- 
out this region, there is nothing in the face of nature 
that betrays the dangerous character of the cli- 
mate. The sky is as clear and the fields as verdant 
BA elsewhere ; but the few inhabitants who remain 
in these tracts, are sickly and emaciated; and those 
who visit the plains in the summer, during the 
temporary lahours of harvest, frequently fall victims 
to the distemper, or have their constitutions injured 
for life, llie number who perish from malaria 
in the whole extent of the insalubrious tract, is 
reckoned, Mr. Simond says, at between fifty and 
sixty thousand a year.* The shepherds who ke^ 
the flocks in the Campagnadi Roma, are obliged, 
during the summer season, to repair every night 
to the city, to take slielter within its walls ; to 
sleep in the country, would he fatal. To travel 
at night through the Pontine marshes, is, at that 
season, highly dangerous; and to doze in the 

UiQ Bea ; and it has been calculated, that, &uin the eaith 
curii-d down by thti I'o, thu laud guing annually on the 
tea B diitance of 230 (eet lliu Braiibt threateus VwM* 
with the. fate which Adria hu suSUrcd from the (Ingljl^ 
irrfiie Po. S^^ 

• Simoad, p. 354. In gne ftutumn, TIlt.Toi 
Am- t/iotisanrl persons ilipd victima *" '■' " * 

teo^itaJa.—Fur^'th, vol. ij, ~ 




carriage, heightens (he peril. Tlie Cnmpagna of 
Naples is also eubject to malaria. The low and 
, Weltered hollows near Pozzuoli and Baiie are un- 
Jtealthy in tiic extreme ; and the plains of PEestum 
.bive been rendered a desert by the same cause. 

The climate of these remans was always subject 
^ endemic fevers; and the numerous temples 
itused to Esculapiua or to Hygeia, of which tlie 
luins are ftlli to be seen, attest the fears of the 
ancients. But, under the empire, the public ways 
,to the sea-purts were lined with houses ; and dis- 
tricts were [lojiulous, wliich it were now death to 
.inhabit Various causes have been assigned in 
'.explanation ^f this change, and of the continual 
'^vance of the malaria upon the habitable region. 
:jBTie destruction of the forests may be con- 
.tWdeied as one main cause. ' In ancient times,' 
!jSaiarks Mr. Simond, ' Latium was sliody and 
Jpwnparatively healtliyr it is now bare and iin- 
jieatthy.* To the destruction of the woods of 
.^jatium, the increase of solstitial fevers has been 
•pearly traced.' 

jl it seems to be when tlie moist earth is directly 
fexposed to the fiery beams of the siimmer sun, 
iiliat it acquires the high temperature which bc- 
jjponiefl, under such circumstance)), from the rapi- 
iilily of evaporation, a source of disease. But for 
ilhe abundance of moisture, the tracts thus laid bare, 
||trould have been long since converted into sandy 

I " TTiB valley of llie Po, which, in tho time of Polyliut, 
nru ■ murahy country slifldod by forests, tha haraA ai -tiA. 

ifdiKs not nuir furnish timW BuS£nieiAW'ftia'«»;si'* 
iflba iubabilAatB. 
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deserts. The destruction of the woods, which, by 
a wise policy, were held sacred in ancient times, 
has been prejudicial in otlier respects. They 
formed, in many instances, a rampart or shelter 
against the advance of the mepliitic vapour; and 
it is probable that they might not merely arrest, 
l)ut absorb or consume it, in some measure, in the 
process of vegetable respiration.* 

Another cause of the increase of malaria^ is 
that sandy ridge gradually tlurown up by the sea 
along the coast, for many leagues above and 
below the T)'ber. Various outlets, natural and 
artificial, have by this means been choked up; 
and the Pontine marshes, formerly confined to a 
narrow space near the promontory of Monte Cir- 
cello, now extend, under different names, all along 
the coast. ' Possibly,' says Mr. Simond, ' the 
very efforts made to drain those marshes, have 
increased the evil ; first, by leaving bare and ex- 
posed to the action of the sun, those parts of the 
surface which were before under water, and there- 
fore less liable to the production of noxious 

• * By clcarinjr the woods of Nettuno, in the Campagna,* 
says Mr. Forsytli, * wliich the ancieuts wisely held sacred, 
Govcniinent has lately removed one defence against the 
sea-vapours, which now, mixing freely with those of the 
land, render them doubly noxious.' — Forsyth, ii. 3. lliat 
the mephitic air, heing heavy and low, may he 8top|)ed by 
low hills, woods, and even buildings, seems well ascertained ; 
but that the winds blowing from the sea, bring noxious 
vapours with them, is a notion, ancient indeed^ but probaUy 
erroneous. M. Chateauvieux asserts, that * the air is equally 
deleterious on the mountains and in the middle of woods.* 
p. 256. But he stands alone in this assertiou. 



tniatmala; fiecondly, by too quickly drawing off 
and ilischarging into the sea, tliosc waters whicli, 
like tlie slteam of the Tyber, carry a great deal of 
earth. If suffered to overflow occasionaily, they 
would, in procesB of time, have covered with a 
new and wnoleBome stratum, tlie volcanic soil of 
the Pontine tnarshes, which is believed to be 
deleterious perse; and at any rate, would have 
raised and re^ilated their general level."* The 
lyher is supposed to carry out to sea a greater 
quantity of earth, in proportion to its volume and 
length of course, than any otlier river. Were ils 
waters spread over the suriace by artliicial inunda- 
tions, and detained upon the land till they were 
clear, not only would the marshes be prevented 
from spreading furtherinto the sea, hut the alluvial 
soil thus obtained would serve to elevate and drain 
them. 

Whether the soil be in itself deleterious, may 
be questioned ; f but botli the form of the surface 

• Simond, p. 353.— The To/ A' Chiana in Tuscany, onM 
a pestileDlial manh sixty miles in leug;tli and three In 
breodtb, bas been drained upon this principle, trliidi was 
first EUggtnitocl by Torriwlli, the learned luecesior of 
Oalilec. Tbe general level has been raised nLout eight 
feel, b; this occasional 'fvlding of nater,' in the course of 
about three ceDturiea ; and the whole accnmulation is esti- 
mated at &fi7,W0 cubic mcbes of euctfa. FoBSombione, 
who for moay years successfully directed these wotlis, was 
of opinion, that the Pontine marshes might he thus driun«d 
by devating the turface, in the short [vriod uf five yeais; — 
Eiunand, p. 12S. 

/jtf. (asfeauWeoxaiserti, thai fliesoio^ ftia MoTtnwms 
' -- -^tblag but mere clay, tlie vi\iileiuaa o^ -nVi^ 'i* * 
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and the composition of it promote the stagnation 
of water. ^ In the variety of earths peculiar ta 
volcanic ground/ Mr. Forsyth remarks, ' some 
subterranean pools have found a hard stratum for 
tlieir bed, and a loose one for their cover. Thus 
retired from his reach, these invisible enemies 
attack man with exhalations which he cannot 
resist.' It is well known to persons acquainted 
with the sliores of the Mediterranean, that con- 
cealed water, lurking as it were beneath the sur- 
face, is the enemy most to be dreaded as the 
source of fatal miasmata. High groimds are hi 
general safe ; but tliis is because they are gene- 
rally dry. * When water has been conveys! to 
them by artificial means, and afterwards suffered to 
stagnate and soak into the earth, or whenever 

chemical phenomena have heeu going on within the soiL 
llie consc(j[uc>ucu is, an immense accumulation of sulphtur, 
Siilt, and alum.' Unlike the Pontine marshes, the maremme 
of Tuscany and Rome^ he says, include neither marsh nor 
stagnant water. ^ I cannot help attributing this deteriora- 
tion of the air to the chemical constitution of the soil itself 
which it has gradually acquired in this land of volcanoes, in 
the course of nature, and from circumstances unknown tons. 
It is obvious, from the natiu-e of the elements which compose 
it, that sulphurous hydrogen gas is evolved at the surface of 
the soil, independently of the constant presence of water.* 
pp. 100, 102, 108. We have not found these statements 
confirmed by any other traveller. 

* Knolls and bluffs, in a marshy country, have often 
been found far more unhealthy situations, than the imme- 
diate margin of the river ; but this must be because they 
are within reach of the miasmata. In the Pontine marshes, 
an elevation of 200 feet is barely sufficient to ensure 
safety. Frequently, the infected atmosphere does not rise 
hi^^her than 100 feet, and rarely higher than 500; nor 
in it carried to any great ^stance oy tYi'a mu^. 






Uiere happens to be laoisture in the boU f 
vther causes, fevers are generated. 

Gardens, in low situations, often become the 
notiiee of malaria ; and it may be partly for this 
leKBon, that, in the East, they have been excluded 
[.£^)Bith'! closely^boilt cities^ Mr, Sim ond remarks, 
that, in the low but healthy parts of Rome, those 
liouseB which have a garden are not safe, Ahile 
the Deighhourhood without gardens, is safe. The 
outskirts of towns thus situated ore always par- 
ticularly unhealthy, while, within the walls, the 
inliabitJtsts are secure. In the pine-barrens of 
Soujh Carolina, where, durmg tlie sickly season, 
it is deemed haKardoiia to pass a night, tliere are 
some healthy spola where the overseers of plan- 
tations reside with impunity ; but it is found 
tliat, in order to be safe, not a tree must be cut 
dowii, e.scept to leave room for the house ; and 
the smallest garden would entail some risk. 
Even broad streets, notwithstanding the apparent 
benefit of a freer ventilation, are neither a 
luxary nor an advantage in southern climates ; 
and it is not without reason that Tacitus repre- 
sents Nero aa having spoiled Rome by widening 
the wtreots. JJefore hia time, they were, in gene- 
ral, very narrow, and the wider ones were the 
least healthy. It is still found, that the heart of 
ttie modem city, where the houses are contiguous, 
notwithstanding the luwness of the ground, and 
low near soever lo the river, is (juite exempt from 
the malaria which reigns in the gMdcat aaA. 
rinoi-an/a of the Seven Hills. 
AJl these &cta concur to prove, xV3.\.4\e \«cv^j«- 
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action of the sun; and that, when shaded hy 
either woods or buildings, the plague is stayed. 
Although moisture is necessary to generate these 
noxious exhalations, they arise not from the water, 
but from the soil. Consequently, tracts covered 
with water, but not reduced to marsh, are rendered 
harmless, although their immediate neighbourhood 
may be highly insalubrious. The exemption from 
endemic fever, which Venice enjoys, has been at- 
tributed to the salt water; but experience has 
taught the Indians of Venezuela to build their 
huts on piles amid their great fresh-water lake, 
in order to escape the noxious atmosphere 
which constantly envelops its borders.* It 
is the vapour of stagnant water only that is in- 
jurious, because it then becomes charged with 
vegetable or mineral effluvia. Ships, indeed, 
have been affected by noxious exhalations from 
swampy shores, at a considerable distance, in 
tropical climates ; t but this must be owing to the 
wind setting in that direction. The exhalations 
of the soil extend further in proportion to their 
greater density and malignity ; and these appear 
to be according to the greater intensity of 
atmospheric heat. Under the climate of Italy, 
the endemic pestilence is so strictly local, that an 
ascent of ten minutes will often place you above 
its reach, \i^liile a narrow street will sometimes 
divide the healthy from the infected district. 
Notwitlistanding this serious drawback, and 

♦ Hence the name of Venezuela, or Little Venice, given 
hy the Spaniards to the territory. See Modem T^ayeller, 
Vol. xjfvii. ]). 211. 
/ Sir Gilbert Blane says, 3000 i^e\., wi^«^«al\ss;Sasst, 
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Other circumstances unfavourable to the increase of 
population, Italy is still one of the most thickly 
inhabited countries of Europe ; there being a popu- 
lation of twenty millions on ''a surface of 15,000 
square marine leagues. * The average of health 
and strength, however, Mr. Simond remarks, is 
below what it is on the other side of the Alps, f 
Its ancient population must have been far more 
considerable. The millions of ancient Rome have 
dwindled down to less than one hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants ; the cities of the Etruscan 
League have left only their ruins ; and the flourish- 
ing republics of the middle ages were situated in 

* The foUowing estimates furnished by Humboldt, (Pers. 
Nair., vol. vi. 339, 340,) will shew the comparative density of 
the population in different parts of the Continent. 

Inhabitants to the square 
marine league. 

Europe (as far as the Oural) . . 639 
Spain 



Austrian monarchy 
Holland . 
Italy 

Germany . 
France with Corsica 
British Isles • 



763 
1324 
1330 
1333 
1432 
1790 
2120 



Humboldt, indeed, rates the population of Italy as high 
as 1967 to the square league, which would make it to be 
more thickly inhabited than France ; a calculation which 
carries inacciuracy on the face of it. The fact is, that he 
has under-rated the superficial extent of Italy by one-tliird. — 
See p. 24. 

f It has been calculated from ancient documents, that the 
mean term of life among the Romans was thirty years \ aivd 
at Florence^ on the whole population, t\v^ m^ocsiV^ TkaX.Vx^'sst. 
jn the present day. Among the caai^ da*&^^% «.\. "^ttxv?., "^^ 
mean tennis foHy^two ; in England, ftftv N^;a^»— A5.ia»\:2^'a 
' Medical Statiatica.' fc> > 3 a 
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districts now depopulated and uninLab Stable from 
tJie malaria. In the inidst of tlie deserted plams of 
the Maremvia, are the sites of towns which once 
contained from seven to eight thousand iuhabitanta, 
and which now serve only as tlie retreat of wolves 
and wild boars.* Fisa, wliich is said to have 
numbered one hundred and fifty thousand cillzeuB 
in the eleventh and twelHh centuries, containa 
at present only about twenty tliousand inhabitant!. 
Massa, which once contained from twenty-five 
thousand to thirty thousand, now affords shelter, 
in summer, to no more than three or four hundred, 
and, in winter, to about two thousand. Voltejia 
and Grosseto have experienced a similar decay ; 
and the depopulation of the pJains since tlie fall oif 
the Republics, has been still greater. The wliple 
of Tuscany, a territory of more than ten thousand 
square miles, does not contain a population equal 
to that of London ; and the Stales of the Cbuich, 
extending over twice that surface, contain only 
about two millions and a half, being about one 
hundred and thirty to the square mile. 

Italy, in the middle ages, was divided into 

» ' Fapnlonia and VetulomB, of which the ruins ore still 
viiible, were built in tlie mont pestilential site af the Ha- 
nrnma. Luna, in the Luaigiuna, was iu an equiilly unfavour- 
alilu eituatioQ. VulterriL and Plaa, though enjoyuig a more 
wholesome air, were in the midst of a country not less in- 
salubrious. Vet they were then populous, rich, and Souiixb- 
in){ cities: undet the emperors, they disappeared.' — Sis- 
Dioudi, Agric. Tosc, p. 289. M. Chatcauviuux states,iluit 
' the inhitliitauts of Ibe Maremma date their decline about tha 
time of Uw pla/piB in the siiteenlh century, which destroyed 
' gntat pert of (he population. From ttia\ 5mQi,'A\iiK»sofc 
raai/e to oppose the influence o£ tlie foiiV oir:— Cbft'is»* 
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per, Middle, and Lower Italy. The first com-, 
led all the states -situated in the basin of the 
; the last corresponded to the kingdom q( 
pies ; and the intervening territory formed the 
laining division.' This natural partition has 
:omein great measure lost in the poHtic^ sub- 
iaions of the country ; but, as it corresponds 
nearly to that physical distribution into distinct 
ions, which has already been described, it may 
considered as still existing in fact, and as 
Bciently accurate for familiar use. The ancient 
idons were more complicated, and the different 
nes bestowed upon the §ame territory have 
itributed to involve the classical geography of 
ly in some obscurity. Augustus, after he had 
ended the Roman- frontier to the Maritime 
» and the river Arsia, divided the country into 
ren regions; but this division has been dis- 
arded by the geographers in favour of an 
singement more convenient for tiie purposes of 
lory.* We shall exhibit both in the following 
)le. 

♦ Cramer's Ancient Italy, voL i, pp. 1 7, \8, 
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At presenis Italy is politically divided into nine 
independent States,* which are unconnected by 
any tie of alliance or confederation; vzz., the 
three Kingdoms of Sardinia, Lombardy, and 
Naples, the Papal dominions, the Grand Dutchy 
of Tuscany, the three Dutchies of Parma, Modena, 
and Lucca, and the little Republic of San Marino: 
The last four are, however, too inconsiderable to 
be regarded as prhnary geographical divisions ; 
nor can they pretend to any thing more than the 
name and forms of political independence. In 
the following statistical Tables, therefore, they are 
exhibited as mere provincial subdivisions. 

Table A. 
I. CONTINENTAL ITALY. 



i. Sardinian ItaIy. 



1. Division of Savoy. 



2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7, 
8. 



9} 



Aosta. 
Novara. 
Alessandria. 
Turin or Torino. 
Goni or Cuueo. 
Nice or Nizza. 
Genoa. 



naeni Name* 

I GaUia 
\ Narboneruis, 

\ GcUtia 
iCisalpina, 






9. Principality of Monaco. 

ii. Austrian Italy* 

Lombard- r 1. Government of Milan. 
Venetian / „ (Lombardy.) 

Kingdom. [2. „ Venice. 

Indepen. | 3. Datchy of Parma, f 



Liguria, 



dent. 



1 



)) 



Modena.X 



1 G(tUia 
J Cisaipina* 

Fenetia. 
1 GaUia 



* The dutchy o£ Massa forma at pies^iiV ^ \ft\SL^>x5Js. S^ 
f -«2ie gtaiea of Panna conast oi t\xft eMXit\v^ ^l'CDSw\xias 
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II. PENINSULAR ITALY. 

i. Tuscany. 

1 . Province of Florence. 

2. „ Pisa. 

3. „ Sienna. EtrvbUi 

4. ff ' Arezzo. 

5. „ Grosseto. 

6. Dutchy of Lucca. • 

7. ,, Ma8sa.f 



ii. States of thb Church. | 

1. Province of Bologna. > ^^.m* 

2. „ Ferrara. l(wl«, 

3. ,, Kavemia. l^Sr^. 

4. „ Forli. ]oiFhmmm. 

5. ,, PesaroandUrbino. Umbria, 

6. ^f Macerate {md Ga-ln- 
jj merino. J 

7. „ Fermo and Ascoli. Hcemm, 

{Umbria 
and SabiM 
Country, 

and the territories of Placentia and Guastalla. They have 
the Po for their northern boundary, and must therefore be 
considered as belonging geographically to Lombardy or 
the basin of the Po. 

X Modena, vrhich has belonged at different periods to the 
Emperors, the Popes, the Venetians, the Dukes of Mantua, 
and the House of Este, is now a lief of the Austrian empire. 

* Lucca was granted to the ducal house of Parma in 1815, 
but was to be eventually annexed to the Grand Dutchy of 
Tuscany, by which it is almost siirrounded. 

f The dutchy of Massa docs not exceed fifteen sqiiaie 

leagues in superficial extent. It formerly depended «i 

Modena, and is to revert to that ducal house; but it is 

geographically connected with Lucca and the SardiniAa 

States, extending along the M.ei\iteTta.iie8i.Tv. 

/ TIw States of the ChurcU \?ei^ OiViQ^a^ HsjXft «« 
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St 



10. 


i) 


IL 


n 


12. 


n 



9. Province of Viterbo and Civital^^^.^ 
Vecchia.* j 

Aivcona. Picentm, 

Perugia. Umbtia, 

FrOTizinone and 1 £^,v««. 
Ponte Corvo. J 

13. n Benevento. Sanammu 

14. Republic of San Marino, f 



iii. JlCiNODOM OF Naples. • 

1 . Province of NafJoU. | Campania. 

2. Terra di Lavoca. J 

3. Principato Citerior,or Lower ICbw/hwwi 

Principality. /andZ4<caiitti« 

4. „ Ulterior, or Upper I Samnium 

Principality. land JpuHa. 

5. Abmz2o Ulierior (Primo andJ ^"^«{ 
Secondo). iPeUffni, &c. 

« ^.. . i Fisstini and 

6. „ Citenor. ijMarruwU. 

7. Samnio or Molise. &immum. 



8. Capitanata. V^ TDatrnta. 

9. Terra di Bari. I'l < Peucetia, 

10. Otranto. J"^ \Me$sapia, 

11. Basilicata. lAtfJonia. 

12. Calabria Citerior, or Ldwer f jLucAfta and 
Calabria. . {Bruftium, 

Secondo), or Upper CalabnaJ 



rvinces in 1824, but, by a subsequent arrangement, ibey 
t now reduced to thirteen ' delegations.* 

» This delegation comprehends the citj ^k'cA Vetr^nr| ^ 



^iaagnWcBnt republic, irido»e^\iV VVe^XaJuo^ ^^'^^ 
«ft, ^aoir midcr the protw;ttwi oi\k»1?C(4^ 
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III. ITALIAN ISLANDS. 







■ 


u Sicily.* 


SiCILIA. 




1. 


Intendancy of Palermo. 


Panormut, 




2. 


» 


Trapani. 


Drepanum, 




3. 


n 


Girgenti. 


Agrigentum, 


• 


4. 


}} 


Caltanisetta, 


Enneu 




5. 


a 


Syracuse. 


Syracutee, 




6. 


)i 


Catania. 


Caitma, 




7. 


m • 


Messina. 
Sardinia, f 


MestcoM, 


Capo di 


f 1- 


Prefecture of Cagliari. 




Sotto, or 


2. 


jj 


Busachi. 




Province < 


3. 


» 


Iglesias. 




of Ca- 


4. 


jj 


Isili. 




gliari. 


5. 


« 


Lanusei. 


m 


Capo di 


r 6. 

7. 


» 


Nuoro.' 
Sassari, 




Sopra, or 
Province 


8. 




Alghero. 




of Sassari. 


9. 
LIO. 


J) 


Caglian. 
Ozieri. 








• • • 

111. 


Corsica. 


Corsica. 






iv. 


Elba. 


Ilva, 






V. 


Malta. 


Meiita. 



* In the Sicilian Intendoncies are included the ten adja- 
cent islands of Alicudi, Baliluzzo, Felicudi, Lampeduza, 
Lipari, Panaria, Pantellenia, Salina, Stromboli, and Ustica ; 
the whole of which are generally included under the name 
of the Lipari Islands. 

f Sardinia is divided, hy an irregidar line, into two pro- 
vinces, the Northern or Capo di SoprOf and the Southern 
or Capo di SottOj having for their respective head towns, 
Sassari and Cagliari. Each province comprises two of the 
ancient judicatures : the Capo di Sopra, those of Torres and 
Gallura ; the Capo di Sotto, those of Arhorea and Ci^;liari. 
Thejr were formerly subdivided into fifteen prefeetoresy 
which, in 1821, were reduced \o ^u,— ^m^% < Hescdmifli^ 
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Table B. 

Sfuar* Ltaguu* . PcfiOaHim* 

I. Austrian Italy. 

« 

1* Govenunent of Milan. ) 0070/ 2,280,063* 

2. „ Venice. J '^'*'"l 1,957,238 

3. Dutchy of Parma. 288 440,000 

4. „ Modena. 260 350,000 

II. Kingdom of Saboinia; 

1. Piedmont and Savoy. 2635 3,406,100f 

% Sardinia. 1100 490,0^7 

p. 66. Besides these various divisions, there is a distinct 
ecclesiastical distribution into the eleven dioceses of Cagliari 
(archbishopric), OgUastra, Sassari, Iglesias, Gastello and 
Nuoro, Alghero, Bosa, Bisarcio, Ales, Oristano (arch- 
bishopric), and Ampurias and Civita. — M. Brun. vol. vii. 
p. 759. 

* The population of Austrian Italy, divided according to 
the origin of the inhabitants, is stated as follows : the census 
is that of 1825. 

Italians . . . 4,163,700 
Germans . . • 66,500 

Jews • • * • 5,600 

Greeks . , , . 700 

Armenians . • • 500 



4,237,000 



f The population of the Sardinian States, classed ac- 
cording to their origin, is as follows : 

Piedmontese . • 3,010,000 

Savoyards . • 386,000 

Sardinians , . . 490,000 

Jews . . . 3,700 



J^^*5^J^HW0 m v«^ asiB.oiiv«a Cv^2dsJS«».^ 



ll 



11G4 ],44:,a^jj, 
IV. PiPAi. DoMiNiONB. 22C0 2,597,t*W 

v. KlNQDOM Ol" TUB TwO Si- 

1. Continental Prnvmces. 391(1 6,(190,0(10 

2. Sicily and tliB Islands. 1610 1,730,(K(0 

VI. CoRBici. 300? 175,001) 

vn. Elbi. i'l.ooo 

lr>,897" 20,576,489 

Thus divided into kingdoms and principalities 
of the second and third order, Italy is without 
any central point, not can any of its cides be 
regarded as tlie capital. The sLort-lived kingdom 
of Italy was an abortive allempt to unite under one 
crown, a country which, thouyK it may be branght 
for a time to acknowledge a common master, 
seems to oppose physical obstacles aluioat insur- 
mountable, to such a political consolidation. Al- 
though, in religion, language, and manners, the • 
people of Italy appear as one nation, they Lave 
never been imited by the bond of a common 
national feeling. Tlie name of Italian is lost in 
the civic or provincial appellatives by which the 
natives are distinguished and severed &om eacb 

■ These JDBoBiin'nientH rae taVcn Eitmi W.ii\\o ■?iroii,TA. 

vii. b. 136. Humboldt eatimaVca tV »m^a«B i^ '^^''S 

f>-ily 70,240 square marine loa«W»i».^»A'!BS«*"'»»*lj 

tfcaaa to include the IsluiidH. 



other. Italy may ptrasibly recover its independence, 
but it con scarcely ever again become one king- 
dom. It might, indeed, in the former event, be 
united in a federative republic, — the favourite idea 
of 6ome political writers; and Milan, Venice, Flo- 
rence, Rome, Naples, Cagliari, and Palermo 
might then, M. Malte Brun supposea, be the 
six principal tonos in the IJnited Italian States. 
Hitherto, however, the experience of mankind 
affords little reason to hope, that such a system of 
govemmcDl, if established, would bid fair for 
perpetuity : how far it is capable of uniling the 
libuty of a small commonwealth willi the safety 
of a powerful empire, has never yet been ascer- 
tained by a satisfactory esperimenl. The history 
of the Italian Republics, as well as that of the 
Grecian States, is altogether opposed to such a 
conclusion ; and tiie question must be regarded 
as still open, ' svliether America may triumpli in 
Iiavinj^: solved the problem that has defeated the 
ineenuity of other statesmen and the virtues of 
other nations.'* 

To n foreign traveller, the territorial divisions 
of the country are matters of little interest ; nor 
m does he concern himself with other boundaries 
tbftn such as intersect tiie lines of route. To his 
imagijiation, tlis chief cities become, as centres of 
attraction, the basis of a new distribution of ter- 
ritory, in which, as in ancient times, each capital 
otands for a kingdom or community. Were we 
lo divide Italy according to \,\\\a \w.a.'g»Kri «i.- 
iMigement, the table would ftUttvi. a& toftwn*"- 

w*. i. G 



Central Iialt, 



SOUrHKBTJ IrSLY 



TIlia topographical arrangement wili serve at least 
as a general tible of contents to the ensuing d^ 
Bcription of the country ; in which it will not be 
so much our object to take a statistical or scien- 
tific survey of the whole region, as to supply the 
tourist witii a better itinerary than the cammon 
guide-books, and to furnish the reader who may 
not be disposed to undertake the passage of the 
Alps or the voyage to Genua, a correct delineatkni 
of the characteristic features, the natural ctino ' 
tics, historic sites and scenes, tinie-hallowedjl 
numenls, aud living manners of Italy. 
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CHAPTER II. 

b1 aeography of Savoy — Chatnbeiy — Aix — Routa of 
M. Ceois— Bouta of M. GenSvte— Route of the LitUa 
St. Beinard — Annecy — Chamouniz — Mont Blanc. 

It IB not ti!l lie has passed the Alpine barrier 
which encircles Piedmont and Lombardy, that the 
traveller from northern or western Europe feels 
himself to be in Italy. But the transalpine terri- 
tories of the House of Savoy, which extend west- 
ward to the Rhone, and northward to the Lake of 
lAusanne, must now be considered as an Italian 
province. The rugged Jiighlands of Savoy form, 
in fact, a border country, the character of which ia 
neither French, Swiss, nor Italian, but, like Uiq 
patoU of the natives, partakes of all. The Allo- 
brogei, its ancient inhabitants, were a Celtic race ; 
and when subjugated by tlie Romans, in the reign 
of Augustus, their country was annexed to the 
province of Gallia NaTbonenns, From the 
Romans, it passed under the dominion of the 
liurgundians in the beginning of the fifUi century ; 
and it farmed part of the kingdom of Upper 
Burgundy, which, in the tenth century, became 
subject to the German Emperor, ■ The present 

• The Dame of Sapmidia ar Sabaudia, ot which Savoy 
■pixioni lo be a eorrujition, first occurs ia hinttuaxuiilillKt- 
rxilina^ a writer of the fifth century, aa coni^ie\»nii&Ci?,*»a 
eoialry rhich has refainecl Uia nam? vi'\ftv aoBia qI 'i^^'' 
aeigbbounag districts. CadeU's 'CaraioU; vu\.vi.\&V»" 
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royal family of Sardinia trace their genealogy to 
a prince of the House of Saxony, who was viceroy 
of the kingdom of Aries, under the emperor 
Henry II. Amadeus II. in 1108, was the first 
count of Savoy. In the early part of the fifteenth 
century, the reigning count acceded to the prin- 
cipality of Piedmont, with the title of duke of 
Savoy. The dutcliy of Montferrat was added to 
the possessions of the house of Savoy, in 1631. 
The political importance of this State was much 
increased hy the contest between France and 
Austria, for the north of Italy, in the latter part 
of the same century, and tlie beginning of the 
eighteenth ; and the eventual successes of the allies 
put the reigning duke (Victor Amadeus II.) in 
possession of the island of Sicily, in 1713. In 
1720, he exchanged it for Sardinia, and assumed 
the royal title. 

Savoy, having been conquered by the French 
Hepublic in 1792, was made a department of 
France, under the name of Mont Blanc ; and the 
possession of it was confirmed to France by the 
treaty of Paris, in 1814. But in the following 
year, the King of Sardinia, having taken part with 
the allies, obtained its re-annexation to ms domi- 
nions, with the exception of the small commune(A 
St. Julien, ceded to the Swiss canton of Greneva. 
The Genoese territory was added to the Sardinian 
possessions by the congress of Vienna, in 1815 ; 
and the present King is sovereign, therefore, of 
Sardinia, Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. 

name, however, is, we suspect, derived from the Saon« 
(Sapo or Savo)f aud if so, might originally deiignote tbt 
rrovjucc of Upper Bur ^m<^J, 



The surfiice of Savoy is, for tlie most part, 
rugged and mountainous ; but, witbin its enow- 
covered boundaries, are embraced many a beau- 
tiful valley and romantic region rarely visited by 
strangers, who, for the moat part, Iiurry through 
its most barren district, the valley of Maurienne, 
in their way to or from Mont Ceois. T2ie moat 
interesting part of the dutcliy is the province of 
TarenUiise, consiflting cliiefly of the lon^ valley 
watered by the upper part of the IstSre. Tliis fine 
stream haa its source in the glaciers of Mont 
Iseran, not far fiom those of its tributary, the 
Arco, which flows through tlie Maurienne ; and 
their waters, uniting at Montmelian, fall into the 
Rhone neat Valence. Excepting when swelled 
bythe melting of the snows, the Is^re is, however, 
A much smaller river than might be expected, when 
it is known, that it ultimately receives ' all the 
waters that flow northward or westward, from the 
west of Mont Joli and the Col de Bon Homme, 
tlie Little St. Bernard, Mont Iseran, Mont Cenis, 
and the mountains west of the Maurienne, along a 
waving line of 1 30 miles, comprising all the higher 
Alps in the south of Savoy. ' When standing on 
the bridge at Montmelian,' says Mr. Bakewell, 
' we may see all the waters of the south of Savoy, 
comprising an extent of 2000 square miles of the 
highest Alpine land in Europe, pass under our feet 
in a stream not broader than the Tliamcs at 
Ridimond.'" 

• Bakeweirs TraTels, toI. i. pp. 102, 3, 'V tV-U^sid. 

•■MB But fuOident to make us doulit Oie Vcuftv cS ftse i^twi- 

rallr reeeirutS opiaioa, that lofty mounlavoa iia wsici&\^i- 1o 

uie fonmtioiijii luga mwa, w« m»^ »i» ia^waat; ^^ 
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The only other river of importance in the dutchy, 
is the Arve, which rises from the glaciers of 
Chamounix, and after receiving all the waters from 
the northcm declivity of Mont Blanc and a number 
of lateral valleys, joins the Rhone about a mile 
below its issue from the Lake of Geneva. The 
whole of Savoy, therefore, may be considered as 
belonging to the basin x>f the Rlione. What is 
called the Great Valley of Savoy, extends fifty 
miles in a south-westerly direction, from the western 
side of the mountains near Sallenches to the 
frontiers of France. The river Arley runs along 
the upper part of the valley, and is joined in ita 
course by the Doron from the district of Beaufort, 
and by the Isdre from the Tarentaise. The junc- 
tion with the latter river is at Conflans, where the 
Arley loses its name in that of the Is^re. * L'Hd-^ 
pital, on the northern bank of the Arley, is the 
chief to\vn of Upper Savoy. The lower part of 
the valley of the IstJre, is called Savoy Proper, 
in which the capital of the dutchy, Chambery is 
included. Annecy, the second city in Savoy, at tne 
northern extremity of the lake of the same name, 
is the head town of the Genevois. The territory 
which forms the southern bank of the Lake of 
Geneva, and which is traversed by the Simplon 
road, is called the Chablais : it contains Thonon, 

Mr. B., ' the Rhone as it enters France at the Fort d'Ednsei 
after receiving all the waters from the Haui FataiSf 
hounded by the highest Alps in Switzerland, the streams 
from the Pays de Vaud and the southern declivities of the 
Jura, and the waters of the Arve from Mont Blanc and 
the north of Savoy ; yet, these united currents form a rivW 
scarcely wider than the Severn at Worcester.* 
* BakeweU, vol. i. p. 95. 
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the third town m point of population. The upper 
f«rt of the valley of the Arve is tlie province of 
Faucigny, which has Bonneville for its chief town ; 
and St. Julien is the head town of the district of 
Carouge. * 

The dutchy of Savoy extends, from north to 
south, about eighty- five miles, lying between the 
parallels of 45® and 46® 21', and its average 
breadth is from fifty to sixty miles. No part of it 
can be called a level countxy ; but, on the western 
side, some of the valleys open out to the breadth 
of several miles. There are other valleys so en- 
tirely bounded and closed in by mountains, as to 
be insulated by nature from the world, having no 
outlet except a deep gorge or chasm, through 
which the waters have forced a channel, but which 
was too narrow to admit of an entrance, until the 
labour of man had widened the passage. As the 
mountains recede from the central chain of the 
Alps, their summits come below the line of per- 
petual snow ; the fir grows nearly to their highest 
points, and the intermediate declivities, though too 
elevated for culture, afford a summer pasture. The 
lowest hills and slopes, and the bottoms of the 
valleys, are the only parts that can be cultivated 
by the plough or the spade. In the Maurienne 
and the Tarentaise, two of the most Alpine districts 
of Savoy, the proportion covered by bare rocks, 
stones, and glaciers, is equal to one half of the 

* Malte Bnin, voL vii. p. 757. The latest and most 
complete description of Savoy is the * ^aggio \a &!in^o>j^ 
/w- /Stride BertoiotH,' 2 vols. 8vo. TSiniv, V^'T^y. *$*» ^ 
tnef notice of tbia work in For. QviaxV.. ^fijesVw, ^^^ ^ 



surface capable of cultivation. * Had SaTOy been 
placed under the same latitude as England, Mr. 
Bakewell remarks, nearly the whole country would, 
on account of its elevation, have been doomed to 
'eternal sterility, aa the lowest valleya are more 
than 1000 feet above the level of the sea, and an 
increase of 1° north correspoada in temperahiie 
to about SCO feet in elevation, f The Tanm- 
taise in especially rich in mineral produc 
The whole population of Savoy wa8 i 
in 1826, at 467,080 souls, of whom about a fourth 
were concentrated in Savoy Proper. Since then, it 
has been on the increase. The people bear, in ge- 
neral, the cliaractcr of being honest, industrious, 
and more civil and sociable than the blunter Swiss. 
As in many other parts of Europe, tlie women 
take almost as large a ehare in the labour of hus- 
bandry as the men. The inhabitants of tlie moun- 
tains are richer and more industrious than those 
of the plains, being chiefly proprietors of the soil 
they cultivate. Though the peasantry are very 
poor, yet, their condition is by no means abject or 
miserable. In the neighbourhood of towns, Mr. 
Bakewell says, their situation is worse than at a 
distance ; and not far from Chambcry, a few 
families may be seen, that might almost vie with 
the poor of Ireland in squalid misery ; but tiieir 

" Bakewell, vol. i. p. 7. 

f lb. In Savoy, Ihe line of trees exlends io the hdgM of 
6700 above the level of thv sea, and tlmt of shrubs to 8500 
feet. Vines will gnmr at Ihe height of 2390 feel ; the ntlc, 
at 3518 1 batlcy, 41K0; Ihe laruh, 6000; Ihe pmui wmira, 
E600; Ihe rhorlcHleDdron, 740U; sume planbi, onagramlie 

""0 feetj abovo which oio a few licheus up (o 
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geneTHl appearance is reapectablc. They 
tftinly, be elsewhere says, ' the greatest talkers 
Europe.' French is very generally spoken, and 
what is remarkable, with greater correctness by 
most of the Savoyards than it is by the peaaaDtry 
of France. Tlie mouutaineerB of the Alpine dis- 
tricts are in the practice of annually migrating, 
at the fall of the leaf, to Piedmont, France, or even 
Germany, where ihey pureue their respective 
trades, and in the spring return to attend to the 
laboins of husbandry. 

The jirincipal routes which traverse Savoy, are, 
1. the great road from Lyons to Chambcry, and 
tliencB through the Mauricnne to Mount Cenis ; 
S. the routes from Geneva to Chambery and to 
L'Hftpiial ; 3. the route from Grenoble to the pass 
of tha IJttlc St. Bernard ; and 4. tlie Simplon road, 
which runs along the nurtliern extremity of Savoy, 
by tlie side of the Lake of Geneva. Tlic first of 
these routes, wbicU passes tluough tbe heart of 
Savoy, will first claim our attention. 

Savoy is divided from France by a prolongation 
of the Jiu'a chain, which, until the opening of the 
* Road of the Grotto,' presented an almost insur- 
mountable barrier. In former times, travellers 
generally reached Chambery by a considerable 
delour, either from Genevaor by Grenoble. Tliere 
were, however, three paths across the mountains, 
pBcticable for mules : two passed over the moun- 
Utin de I'Epine, viz. from Pont Bcauvoisiu by 
Aigue-bellette, and by St. Genix and Novalese ; 
and the third crossed the Mo}it du Cfud, at the 
northern extremity of tlie range, from Yeuae Vs 
Sowget Tho former two igeie ^.i^rt^toj ' 
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but were extremely difficult. The latter must cet* 
tainly have been known to the Romans, as the 
remains of a temple and inscriptions have been 
found on this passage over the mountains. The 
Authors of the ' Dissertation on the Passage of 
Hannibal across the Alps,' have adduced strong 
reason for concluding that the Mont du Chat was 
the first Alps at which he arrived, and the spot on 
wliich he encountered the Allobroges. 

At Pont de Beauvoisin, on Le Chiierre (or 
Guiers vif\ a mountain stream which forms the 
boundary line between France and the Sardinian 
territory, the douaniers of the respective Grovem- 
xnents are stationed. The road from Lyons to the 
frontier lies over a high and wide-spread plain, 
richly wooded, and bearing all the peculiar cha- 
racter of France.^ But, eStei crossing the bridge, 
the road ascends the right bank of the river, and, 
at the end of about six miles, enters abruptly the 
defile of La Caille (La Chaille or Echelles). Here, 

* Mr. Brockcdon, iu his very interesting ' Illustrations of 
the Passes of the Alps,' recommends, as the best route to 
Lyons, that which leads from Paris by Dijon, the Cdte d*Or, 
and Clialons sur Saone, and thence to Lyons by thie eocAe 
(Veau. The road from Lyons through Boiujoin, as far as 
Tour du Pin, he represents as dull and uninteresting. Mr. 
John Bell, who took this route in 1817, describes the countxy 
between Lyons and Tour du Pin as a pleasing succession of 
rich plains, and woods, and cultivated grounds, int eispei ie d 
with rural villages. ' But France,' he says, < is like a mari- 
time country, broad, flat, and unprotected ; the soil is com- 
paratively barren ; the sky cloudless ; and there are no moun- 
tains to have effect on the landscape or influence on the 
air.. . .no mountains to attract clouds, no valleys to give 
currents of air and changefid variety to enliven the luid« 
ffpapc' — BtiU's Observations, ^^.43, 4, 
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Ae traveller should turn to enjoy the last view of 
la belle France. The road ascends the mountain 
■idc, and then enters a ravine at a considerable 
lieight above the stream, which foama beneath in its 
narrow and often concealed bed. Tlie route ibence 
leads to the little town of Led Echellea, which de- 
rives its name from the terrific stair or ladder which 
was formerly tlie only path over the mountain. 
The traveller had to ascend by this means the per- 
pendicular face of the rock lo the height of a hun- 
tbed feet He then entered a cavern, and after 
climbing more than eighty feet througli it, re- 
gained the day in a deep cleft of the mountain; 
whence a patb, of whicli some vestiges remain, 
like a Roman pavement, conducted him with com- 
parative ease and safety to the summit of this ex- 
traordinary passage. This was not only a danger- 
cms undertaking to the unskilful, but it was only 
at certain seasons that it was practicable ; for the 
carem was the embouchure of the waters from the 
ravine above, and had evidently been formed by 
the melted snow and torrents wliich often occupied 
the channel. 

When the policy of a. more intimate intercourse 
with France suggested itself to the enterprising 
mind of Charles Emmanuel 11., Duke of Savoy, 
lie determined to make a road here practicable for 
carriages ; and the most celebrated act of his reign 
was tke accomphshmeut of this great undertaking, 
which was called the Route of t!ie Grotto, By 
lowering the cleft in the mouTrt.am, a.u4 \kkw»sm^*. 
descent to Lqb Eclielles, he maifc aTuai"«\v\c\\'«'» 
hag cwnsidered as one of the ■mo*\. e-sXTasK^ww^ 
^chievemeau of liumau effort. K m-sfMSwrnlv 'S 



the road bears the remiuna of an inscription com- 
memorative of the conetruction of this road, which, 
though narrow, steep, and diflicuit, did honour to 
its founder, and served its purpose above a hun- 
dred and fifty yeara. la 1B05, tliis road was con- 
demned, however, by the French engineers ; and 
Napoleon, by one of the most extraordinary (d 
his great works, superseded the old road, and left 
it, with its monumental record and the old caveia 
of Les Echelles, to be visited only as curiositieB. 

The present road, which avoids altogether the 
direction of the old one, sweeps round the little 
Yftlley above the village of Lea Echellea, rising by 
a gradual ascent to the level of the road formerly 
attained by the route of the Grotto ; It tlien enter* 
at once the perpendicular face of the limeatiHM 
rock, and a magnificent gallery, twenty-five feet in 
height and the same in width, proceeds a thousaod 
feet tlmiugh the rock, * Tlie entrance to this gatr 
lery presents an extraordinary appearance frfflo 
below. On the face of the vast rucks whicli risa 
abruptly from the valby, a speck is seen to tertuj^ 
nate tlie line of the road ; and tlie traveller caa 
scarcely persuade himself tliat tliia is the only exit, 
so small does the opening appear from the magni- 
tude of the surrounding objects. This gallery was 
begun in 1803, and was opened to traveHers in 
1807. Many inlerruplioca occurred from Ita coaa- 
menccment; and after the work ha<l been re- 
peatedly suspended and renewed by the French, 
t/ie SardlniaD Government Und the honour of com* 

„ " Mr, Broclte<lon says, 27 fert'itt\ieic\A Kn4.\>i«BK&,»** 
»ei/ feet ia Itmgth. •-««*« 
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pleting it. To a traveller from Savoy, thi 
which pregents itself on emerfrfn^ from the gallery, 
must he particularly striking. ' Travellers who visit 
the passage of Lea Eckelles for the scenery,' says 
Mr. Bakewell, ' should approach it from Chain- 
be«y, not from the western side. On the one side, 
you emerge from the earth to bcliold a sudden 
vision of glory ; on the other, you leave a splendid 
vxltey, to plunge into a cave that opens only on 
barren rocks. . -Tlie galleries cut through the rocks 
on the Simplon route, produce no surprise, for, 
before entermg them, you discover what the scene 
mil be when-you are passed through. But the 
IraTeller who arrives at the passage of Les EchdUs 
IfMn Chnmbcry, sees nothing onTiis approach, but 
bMTen precipices, that seem the contines of the 
{■sUtable world ; when, af^er a few minutes of 
^ooniy twih'ght, villages, churches, corn-fields, 
Ttneyuds, and forests, are all before him, hounded 
by B range of mountains, whose sides are covered 
with verdure, lliough their summits are capped 
with perpendicular walla and turrets of limestone 
of amazing height.'* 

Mr, John Bell, who entered Savoy by the Pffls- 

■BakeweU'»'TriiVBls,-Tol.i.,p. 169—173. Wemayreftir 
ourreoilcrilulheiicvuluinearoc an interesting accuunt uf tlio 
Illogical striictucB uf tho singular ?alley □!' Lri Echfllea, 
•od uf the adjai:FDl country. The key to these phenO' 
n«aa ia, that the limealone rocks rest upon an tiDmenafl 
•udBlune rormutiun, and ue intemtralified with iL The 
raUrj-s, instSBd of being (scuvak'd by Ihe valeca, a^^oiix 
tu Iiave Wn formed, al least in some \na\aiWB'i,Vj'Cwtvo}ft- 
X of Ihe gniuati, and the ilisiuUgtiifcon lA *» mSur 
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nage df la GroUc in 1817, gives tlie (qWxi 
deBcription of the extraordinary ecene. 

'The ruad formed by Emmanuel,* mount, 
by a ateep and difficult ascent. Onllie left, a likjr 
parapet guards it from the deep precipice whicA 
overhangs the river, while on the right, the moun- 
tain rises perpendicular as a wall After a little 
space, wliich yet, from the labour of the mules, 
seems long, you strike all at oni'« into the rock, 
tlie entrance to wliich gives you the impression of 
the gateway into some stron;^ and almost inae- 
oessible fort, A few steps further in this deep 
pass, which lies before you in a long and gloomy 
line, you look back on a view truly magnificent. 
In the centre of tlie opeoing, and dividing t)ie 
entrance, stands a huge mass of rock, as if de- 
signed for tlie Bcidptured form of a giant. On the 
right, but on a level considerably lower, is a por- 
tjoD of rock resembhng a tomb-stone, bearing an 
inscription in memory of tlie founder. Prince Em- 
manuel i and on the left, the mountain rises in 
stupendous basaltic pillars, straight as the stem of 
a cathedral column. On either side, you look down 
from a vast perpendicular heiglit, as from tlie walls 
of a fortress, on a smiling country, rich, varied, and 
of great extent, in which the village of Echelles 
forms a picturesque feature. + Climbing upon the 

■ When this gentltiman tcaTeHcd, the nrw TOUil seeltil 

not to hoTO been coinplcteil, and his diacriptinn nppUei <mty 

to the rDRil laaAe by Duke Ctiai-les Eninianiiel. 

f BeyoaA Oie rillag^ aad valley of Les Edielles, msj be 

»eea ibemaualaioB of the Graadu Chiutreiue. Kit euuiuon 

tatliB Grande Chartreuse can bo acn>m^U!"ntt4 eoBii iia ». 

hr boiaa from ie« KchcUea 9 and tt is ftw t«*\ ipirt. *ft 

hrf Aan^ <Wi< writ to Uat wa»^*a.«BOt. 
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natural parapet of the great central stone, and 
again looking down from the dizzy height, you see, 
fu beneath, the steps of the Echelles entering the 
mountain, through a vast arched chasm of nearly 
300 feet in height. Turning from this prospect, 
and proceeding onwards, you continue to traverse 
a channel more than half a mile in length, and so 
narrow as to oblige the passenger, on entering, to 
ascertain by loud hallooing, that no returning car« 
riage impedes the way. It is difficult to divest your- 
self of the first impression received on entering it, of 
its being a great fortress : its causewayed path, the 
hollow echoes from the horses' hoofs, its walls of 
dark, gloomy, and dripping rocks, rising perpen- 
dicularly to such a height as greatly to impede the 
light, combine to give it the aspect of an inclosed 
building. On the left, where the rock seems to 
bear an elevation of about 200 feet, you pass the 
mouth of the chasm where the Echelles (or stairs) 
formerly opened. On emerging from the pass, we 
looked down on the Guierre, so lately seen dashing 
from rock to rock, now gently gliding in a full 
and quiet stream through a rural plain, its waters 
giving motion to several mills romantically situ- 
ated on its banks. We continued to travel along 
a beautiful road bordered by pine-trees, occasionally 
deepening into thick woods, and traversed a bridge 
which crosses the Orbanne, a broad, rapid, and 
powerful river. From this bridge, a steep ascent 
leads to an elevated siunmit ; and here, the eye rests 
on most enchanting Bcenety. T\\e Tcvo\w\\axe^^ <^^ 
the pass which you have juSl \e&, «X^xA\«k^«sA 
dark in the outline, forming aa \TO50««i% ^^^^ 
ground to the small, ricliy-cuildN^\fe^>i^2^S\es[ ^^^"^^ 
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out below ; wliile the bridge, far beneatli, 
one long, flat line, croHsing tlie river, which ti 
now aeen winding its way in various bends, and 
gathering its tributary waters from the adjacent 

The country through which the remw'nder of 
the road to Chambery ties, is sterile and unin- 
teresting ; but near that city, it opens and improves, 
Chambery stands in a fertile and well ciiliivated 
plain, near the confluence of the Orbajine (Alba- 
no, or D'Albaua) witli the Aysse (or L'Eysse,) 
which, rising in the high mountains to the west 
and BOuth-west of Chambery, flows northward 
into the lake of Bourget. The rapid melting of 
the snows on those mountains, has frequently occa- 
sioned such violent and sudilen inundations of the 
river, as nearly to destroy the city.f To protect 
it against these floods, an immense stone embank- 
ment has been built, extending several miles, till it 
joins a low range of rock that projects into the 
valley. 

Chambery is supposed to represent tlie L/:min- 
cum of the Romans : a little village a few miles 
firom the city, still bears the name of Lemenc. 
Another village, a mile and a half to the north- 
ward, is called Vieux Chambery. The present 
capital of the Dutchy, is of no very high antiquity, 
Mr. Simond describes it as ' a small town, not 
old, not ugly, and rather clean, which is saying a 



. ' ObgervntionB on Italy,' pp. 27 — 30, 
^ent inuDilatioiia are on recutd, 
and mm. The rnont furmitlabli.- oc 
it, wSiea the hoapilal o( St. Fran 

I poT^oa of the atj mtUi were tiuwita dmia. 



f Eight great inuDilatioiia are on recutd, between the 
lean f34S and 18(JS. The rnont furmidabli.- occurred in 
lS50 md 1551, whea the hoapilal o( St. Fraacis aud a gtoat 
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great deal, in a country wliere neither the works 
of man nor man himself are ilLstiuguisIied by out- 
ward advantages.' The population was estimated, 
in 1620, at about 10,000 ; it has since increased, 
and is now rated at upwards of 13,000. The walls 
of the town have been removed, and the space they 
occupied is laid out in gardens. The streets are 
gloomy and crowded, Mr. Bakewell says ;* and 
none of the public buildings are worthy uf notice, 
except the Iioapilal of L'HSUl Dim, the Caserne, 
or hanacka, and the manufactory for ailk gauzes, 
for which Cliambery has long been celebrated. 
The palace is an old castle in no way remarkable. 
The churches exhibit an approach to the Italian 
oi Spanish style of gaudy decoration ; and here, 
the Protestant travelkr is first met with the re- 
pulsive spectacle of the Virgin decked out in 
embroidered taffeta, with paste necklace and crown 
of roses. Tlie church near the castle contains 
some good painted glass. 

Viewed from the hills on the side of Aix, 
Chambery appears to great advantage, almost 
environed with gentle eminences, covered with 
vineyards, pastures, and wood, wliilc in the back- 
ground are seen extensive forests and lowering 
Alps. In the neighbourhood of the city is Les 
CharmetlEt, once the residence of Madame de 
Warens and J. J. Rousseau. The house is the 
last in a retired and beautiful valley, wliich bears 
a Btrikiiig resemblance, Mr. Bakewell says, to 
some of the wooded glens in Hertfordshire : the 
lody mountains in the neighbourhood are not seen 
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in ascending the valley, and the character is in 
English. Another object of interest in the aeigi 
bourhood of Chambery, is the cascade called JJ 
Bout du Monde, formed by the Doria,* one i 
the branches of the Aysse, at the terminal 
of a valley vhlcii lias no outlet, being cloB6l 
by a perpendicular wall of rock, over which tHf 
river ttirows itaelf. Were it in a more &,vouraUl 
BituBtiou, it would be a very etrilnng object. B0 
Bides the grand cascade, the water has penetrate 
the horizontal strata of the rock, and fbnnel 
numerous jels d^eau, whicli appear like the worf 
of art. • 

The mountains above the Bout du Monde, fonj 
part of the almost impassable barrier which sepa) 
rates from the rest of Savoy the district of Bangeri 
(formerly Boviles, i, e., the district of cattle,) coM 
taining thirteen communes, and about 10,000 ifil 
habitants. Surrounded with a. wall of calcareoul 
mountains, it is accessible only through (;ertaht ool 
or mountain passes, which at certain seasotts axt 
entirely closed. Tho inhabitants are chiefly &eea 
[Hed with pastoral labours. Oats, barley, mi 
and potatoes, however, are cultivated : they expat 
a considerable /quantity of butter and cheese. j 

About five miles S, of Chambery, there !b i 
very remarkable scene of physical ruin, callA^ 
Les Abymea rfeJUyana, occasioned by one of thod 
tremendous catastrophes to which, from the tOoA 
hire of the rocks, this region is exposed. In tM 
year 1S48, a part of Mont Giretuer, (a mounMV 
behoging to the range wliicVi kAotSis ^whr \A 

' Doria, a name common to manv attBlHM, '>a ft* Cj 
-''w- 'later, answeting to the Greek HS;. ^ 
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Echdles to Aix,) fell down, and entirely buried 
five parishes and the town and church of St. 
Andr^.* The ruins extend over a surface of 
about nine square miles, and present a singular 
scene of desolation. ' The catastrophe,' Mr. 
Bakewell remarks, * must have been most awful, 
when seen from the vicinity ; for Mont Grenier is 
almost isolated, advancing into a broad plain, 
which extends to the valley of the Ist^re. It is 
several miles in length, and is connected with the 
mountains of the Grande Chartreuse ; but it is very 
narrow. Its longitudinal direction is from E. to 
W. Near the middle, it makes a bend towards 
the nortli, forming a kind of bay or concavity on 
the southern side ; and there is a corresponding 
convexity or projection on the northern side. It 
has been generally believed, that the part of the 
mountain which fell down, was from the middle, 
and that the eboulement formed the concavity on 
the southern side ; but the direction of the ruins, 
and the form of the mountain, indicate that it 
was the south-eastern side which fell. 

' Mont Grenier rises very abruptly upwards of 
4000 feet above the plain. Like the mountains 
of Les Echelles^ with which it is connected, it is 
capped with an immense mass of limestone strata, 
not less than 600 feet in thickness, wliich presents 
on every side the appearance of a wall. The strata 
dip gently to the side which fell into the plain. This 
mass of limestone rests on a foundation of sofler 
strata, probably molasse (soft satvdsloxveY \I\NjL<Kt 

*The ancient chronicles do not in^oxxa^ m'^ 'wW^'st ^'^ 
fall of ibe mountain was precedeOi V^ ^xrj lvsw«^^^^' 
which aUowed the inhabitants \inie to fesc^c^. 
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this are ilistiuctly seen thin strata, probably of 
limestone, alternating with soft strata. Tliere can 
be little iloubt, thai the catastrophe was caused 
by the gradual erosjon of the soft strata, which 
undermined the limestone above, and projected it 
into the plain. It is also probable, that tbe part 
which fell, had for some time been nearly detaiMied 
ftom the mountain by a shrinking of the southern 
side ; as there is at present, a rent at this end, 
upwards of 2000 feet deep, which seems to have 
cut off a large section from the eastern end, that 
now 

' Hongs in doubtful ruius o'er ib base,' 

as ifprepared to renew the catastrophe of 1248. 

' The Abymes de Myan» are lulls (or rather 
Tnonticulei) of a conical shape, varying in height 
from twenty to thirty feet. Each of these monit- 
ailes may be considered as a detached heap of 
ruins, composed of fragments of calcareous strata, 
some of which are of immense size. They have 
been projected to the distance of three and four 
miles from the mountain. The largest masses 
have evidently fallen from the upper bed of lime- 
stone with which Mont Grenier is capped. The 
velocity they would acquire by falling from bo 
great a height, could not be less than 300 feet 
per second ; and the projectile force they gained 
by striking against the base of the mountain, or 
against each oilier, has spread them far into the 
plain. In the course of years, the rains, or cur- 
reata of water from dissolving snows, have Air- 
rowetl channels between tbe larger maaac*. (A ««««, 
■«ni/. Washing away part of t\\e Xoose cm^,\»s<i 
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seen at present. The devastation stopped a little 
sboTt of the church at Myans, dedicated lo the 
Vii^n ; hence that church acquired great celebrity. 
But it may lie seen, that the elevation of the 

rnd aasisted the eRbrta of the Virgin in arresting 
^lamity. St. Andrew could obtain no favour 
for his church or town, though it was one of great 
note in those days, being the ancient seat of the 
deanery of Savoy. Pilgrimages are now made to 
llie church of N. Dame de Myanit; and on the 
day of the festival of the Virgin, her shrine is 
visited by several thousand jiersous from distant 
parts of Savoy. 

' Notwithstanding that a great part of the 
Abymei dc Myam is planted with vines, they still 
present a most impressive scene of wide spread- 
ing ruin, far exceeding in magnitude an^ of the 
SboiilemenU that I saw elsewhere in Switzerland 
or Savoy. To form some idea of the quantity of 
matter that fell, if we calculate only what covered 
(he part now called Leg Abymes de Myam,lh.e 
average depth of wliich cannot be estimated at 
less Uian six yards, spread over an extent of 
nearly nine square mites, tliis would amount to 
upwards of 150,000,000 cubic yards; and we 
may sitppose an equal quantity of earth and 
antallor stones to have fallen near the foot of the 
mounlain: these, together, would be more than 
400,000,000 tons in weight. Such an immense 

Kiantity of matter precipitated from the height of 
ree quarters of a mile into the plain, must have 
proHueed a shock inconceivably \aa\ w\4. ««%i.'* 
•Aiiwref^voJ.!, pp. 195—202— Mt.S\mo^TOttXuwft« 
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Between nine and ten miles from Chambery, 
on the Geneva route, are the mineral waters of 
Aix les Bains, the AqutB Allobrogum and AqtuB 
GratiantB of the Romans. The road passes along 
the fertile valley of the river Aysse, which is the 
principal feeder of the Lake of Bourget ; having 
on the west, the narrow and lofty ridge of the 
Montague du Chat, and on the east, the steep 
escarpement of the calcareous mountain called 
Chaparillon. The lake in front is concealed from 
view by a low range of wooded hills. Mr. Simond 
describes the ride from Chambery to Aix, as 
passing through one of the most beautiful coun- 
tries he ever saw. * The town of Aix has nothing 
but its baths to recommend it. It is built in a 
bottom, under a calcareous mountain (between 
3000 and 4000 feet high), at the foot of which, 
two abundant sources of hot water spring up ; and 
the place in summer is extremely close and hot, 
owing to its injudicious situation, and the quantity 
of warm water constantly running through the 
streets. Aix was formerly a walled town with 
three gates, but is now mean and inconsiderable. 

over which the road passes soon after leaving S. Thibault 
do Coux, in a delightful little valley. * This accident,' he 
says, ' happened about forty years ago.' (He travelled in 
1817.) * A stupendous waterfall of very great beauty, de- 
taches itself from that part of the mountain whence the 
cboulement took place; and may very probably have had 
some agency in it.' — Simond's Switzerland, vol. i. p. 227. 

* From Mr. Simond's account, as compared with Mr. 

Bakewell's, there would appear to be two roads from Cham* 

bcry to Aix. The former Traveller describes the road ho 

took^ as running along ' an elevated xidge, through a sort 

of open ^rove of chestnut and walnut trees, sloping down 

ojj both aides towards valleys flaDk<^^m^m<;)\ai(a3&A«' 
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Excepting La Grande Place, the streets are ver 
narrow, and the houses are small. Mr. BakeweJ 
estimates the niimhcr of inhabitants in 1820 
at only 1600. The town has repeatedly suffcre< 
from conflagrations, (the last occurred in 1739, 
owing to which, most of its archives, with tin 
vestiges of its high antiquity, have been lost o 
destroyed. Tlie ancient remains entitled to notice 
consist of a Roman archway, called the Arch o 
Campanus, behind the church; a square building 
the supposed remains of a temple of Venus, (o: 
of Diana,) adjoining the ruins of the chateau of uit 
Marquis of Aix ;* and the remains of the vapo- 
rarium or subterranean vapour-baths erected bi 
the Emperor Gratian. These have been built o 
brick, faced with marble, but arc now used mereh 
as cellars. 

The two thermal springs rise within 300 yardi 
of each other. ' Tlie upper spring, or Soura 
de St. Paul, improjxirly called the Alum spring 
(^Eau d'Ahin), gushes from the rock bcneatl 
an antique archway. It flows in a stream sufii- 
cicntly large to turn a mill, and supplies a large 
bath or reservoir below, now used for the pur- 
pose of douchins: horses that have the lumbagc 
or stiflncss of the joints. Tlie ])oor animals stanc 
very quietly under tlie stream, which falls from t 
considerable heiglit, and the warmth of the Wcite: 
is evidently grateful to them. The lower sprint 
is called the Sulphur i3atli {Bain dc CEau di 
Soitff're), The source is very abundant; its 

• Part of thia cliateau was occu\nviv\ as vv cwvn^'n^^^^ 
^5/itfeiv ^St. Joseph, prcvioub\y to \\\\i ^va^vA\v\;vya. ^\ 
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temperature is from 37° to 38° Reaumur, or 11 
Fahrenheit; but, in rainy eeasons, by an i 
mixture with the surface-waters or cold sprinj 
it is lowered to about 35° R, or 1 1 1"" Fahr. I 
water is nearly tasteless, and emits the Bmell 
sulphur, not that of sulphuretted hydrogen. * 

^ Till the year 1772, the sulphur bath ¥ 
merely a large cave cut in the rock, and divid 
by a wall into two apartments, one for the m< 
the other for the women, with an iron balustri 
in front. At that period, the King of SardL 
caused the present handsome building to 
erected and fitted up expressly for the operation 
douching. The apartments for douching^ to t 
number of fifteen, are placed in a semi-drcu 
corridor; and in a lower story are two otl 
rooms, into which the water falls with grea 
force. On the south side is the large bath 
tended for the royal family, with dressing-roo 

* Mr. Simond says, the smell is like that of Harrowf 
water. The water of the upper spring, whidi has nearly 
same temperature, is sometimes taken by the patients ai 
aperient. Accordinj^ to an analysis published in the ] 
moire of the Royal Academy of Turin, for 1784, 5, in 28 
of the water of each spring were found ; 

Sulphur Springy. Grains. Alnm Spring. Gn 

Sulphate of soda • 9 Sulphate of soda « • 

■ magnesia 19 "—— magnesia • 

lime . ,11 lime • 

Muriate of magnesia 4 Muriate of maenesia 
Carbonate of lime 30 J Carbonate of lime • 

Iron . . . • 1 Muriate of lime • 

Iron • • • • 

Hepatic gas, with a small A particular kind of 1m 
])ortion of carbonic acid gas, tic gas, combined with 
about oDQ-thirCi of the water, phiurous acid gas, about ( 

thttd. 



round it. Tlicre are alao apartments where the 
poor ate douched gratia.'* 

To ft person taking ihe douche for the firat time, 
the ptocesB is somewhat fonnitiaUle. He is intro- 
iluced into a dark cell or arched vault, about thir- 
teen feel by eleven, and twenty-two feet high, 
where he finds himself involved in dense vapour 
and sulphurous odours. Two siicnt and nearly 
naked figures then step forward, and conduct him 
to a flight of steps, leading down to the douching 
place. The water descends in columns as large 
113 the arm, from the height of from eight to ten 
feet, and is made to pass through long, jointed, 
tin tubes, which are fi:ced on the two apertures 
through which the stream enters. Each doucher 
takes one of these tubes, which he directs to dif- 
ferent parts of the body with one hand, while with 
the other he rubs or champooa the part on which 
the water falls. The operation is continued, at 
first, for only five minutes, and is lengtliened each 
Bucceeding morning, as the patient becomes better 
able to endure it : it is somewhat painful and very 
exhausting ; and when the water is at its highest 
temperature, it is not uncommon for the patient 
to feint away. The douching being finished, the 
performers set up a yell as a signal for the porters 
to enter, by whom tlie patient is wound round in 
a linen sliect and thick woollen wrapper, and borne 
home with great rapidity in a chair, closely covered 
up with a cotton hood and curtains. The bed 
being previously wanned, the woollen wrapper is 
Uken off the patient, and heVa ^i&fii Yt&aii.\Na- 
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the tvet sheet, where he undergoes a profuse per- 
spiration. 

The season for taking the douches is from the 
middle of June to the latter end of September. 
Before or after that time, it is deemed dangerous, 
as the mornings and evenings are frequently cold. 
The annual number of patients at Aix, varies from 
1500 to 1800 ; and as the baths belong to Govern- 
ment, it is calculated, that the King of Sardinia 
derives from them a clear revenue of about 1500/. 
a year.* 

There is no place in Europe, Mr. Bakewell 
says, where douching can be practised with so 
much advantage. At Aix la Chapelle, the water 
is too hot, ami the temperature must be reduced 
before it is used. Here, it is not only of the 
proper temperature, but so abundant, that, were 
the upper source employed in the same manner as 
the lower spring, there would be sufficient to 
douche a thousand persons a day. 

At the distance of one or two miles from the 
batlis, other warm springs issue from the ground, 
which require only to be separated from the surface 
water, to be of as high a temperature as the 
springs now in use ; but the Government will not 

* The whole expense, including the porters, is thirty sous 
French money, out of which the douckers and porters have 
only a sou each, and the remainder goes to the King. Ladies 
are of course attended by female operators, who are called 
douc/iesses. The same chcatipooing is practised when the 
patient is only steamed. There are no conveniences at the 
baths for mere bathing, but chamber baths are k^t at the 
ludpping-houses for the use of invalids, which are filled with 
water brought from the hot-springs^ and left for about two 
hours to cool. 
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pennit other baths to be opened. The springs of 
Aix are the hottest of all the thermal waters of 
Savoy ; but those of Leuk, in the Valais, hare a 
still higher temperature, varying from 117° to 
126° Fahr. 

The number of hot springs that break out at 
the foot of the central range of the Alps, in a line 
of seventy miles, is a highly remarkable pheno- 
menon. Mr. Bakewell, who visited almost all the 
principal springs^ supposes that they must derive 
their heat from one common source, placed at a 
great depth below the surface, and extending from 
N. E. to S. W. Nearly in this line are found the 
hot springs recently discovered near Grenoble ; 
and he conceives it to be not improbable, that the 
thermal waters which rise at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, are connected with the same common 
source of heat. All these waters rise near the 
bottom of the great calcareous formation which 
covers the northern side of the Alps, near its 
junction with the mica or talc- slate that rests upon 
the granite ; and it is inferred, that they do not rise 
in the upper strata, but sprint out of the lower 
and primitive formation which arches over the 
subterranean furnace. ' It seems most unreason- 
able to doubt,* remarks this scientific Traveller, 
* that the hot springs in the Alps owe their tem- 
perature to subterranean fire, as much as those 
near Naples, or in Auvcrgne, or the Geysers in 
Iceland, although the earth may no where have 
thrown out lava in the vicinity.' Tl\e dv^\.\\^\.'s» \sl 
which these hot springs arc foxmA, V-aN^^ VxA^^^. 
been subject to great and ftec^ueTA. eo\vN>c\iv3^' 
which can be ascribed to no o\\veT otv^^^^n \^^ 
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cularly the Haut Valais, where the water is of the 
highest temperature. In the winter of 1755, at 
Brieg, Naters, and Leuk, earthquakes were felt 
every day, from the Ist of November to the 27th 
of February ; during which many of the springs 
were dried up, and the waters of the Rhone were 
observed to boil.' The rocks above the Baths of 
Naters, at that time opened, and threw out a con- 
siderable quantity of hot water. Several of the 
secluded valleys of Piedmont, at the fi)ot of the 
central range, have also been subject to these 
convulsions. Mr. Bakewell supposes, that all 
these thermal waters suffer a reduction of tem- 
perature from an intermixture with cold springs 
or surface water; and it is where the primary 
rocks, in which they have their source, are pro- 
tected more or less from the surface waters by m 
great thickness of secondary strata, that they are 
found at the highest degree of heat. The foUow- 
ing table exhibits the temperature of the principal 
hot springs of this region. * 

Leuk, in the Haut Valais . from 117° to 120° Fahr. 
Aix les Bains, in Savoy Proper 112° — 117^ 
Moutiers in the Tarentaise • • . • 101^ 
St. Gervaise, in Faucigny . . •94°— 98° 

Brida, in the Tarentaise 97° 

St. Didier, near Cormayeur, in Piedmont • 949 
Naters, in Valais, (much intermixed and 

variable) 86° 

* Bakewell, vol. i. pp. 344 — 352. The hottest spriiigs in 
the world are those ox Urijino in Japan ; and next to thenii 
the sulphurous springs of La Trinchera, three leagues to 
the north of Valencia in Venezuela, which give rise to the 
A'/a //e^yuas Gr/ientes, £ggs are boiled in this spzing in 
Jess than four minutes. See ^OD.TitK^.N^.UNiu \i. i97« 
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The imcB and walks in the nciglibourhoml of 
Aix are very beautiful. The rising ground a litlle 
above the town, commands a beautiful view of 
the Lake uf Bourget and the opposite mountains. 
A flmall country-houBe in tliis situation was oc- 
cupied by the ex-eropresa Maria Louisa, when she 
visited Alx for the benefit of her healtli. The 
valley in which Aix is situated, is extremely fertile, 
producing wheat, fruit, the vine, and silk-worms. 
Including tlie breadth of the lake, it varies from 
two to five miles in width, Tlie Lake of Bourget 
is alMwt ten miles in length from N. N. W. to 
8. S, E. ; its breadth varj-iiig from two to three 
miles. At the northern end, its waters flow into 
the Rhone by a channel about six miles in length, 
called La Saviere. As the Rhone is here navigable, 
thelakehaa a direct communication with Lyons and 
the Mediterranean ; and a canal might with the 
greatest ease be carried from the lake to Cham- 
bery. The channel for commerce thus opened 
with all the southern and midland parts of France, 
might be turned to great advantitge, were the 
traile between France and Savoy left free ; but 
at present, the navigation of the Rhone is of 
Uttle use to the Savoyards, except that coal ia 
brought up the river from Lyons, for the use of 
the blacksmiths, and landed on the eastern bank 
of the lake. When the Rhone is much sweUed, 
it rises above the level of the lake, and jKiurs Hb 
own waters into it, by the short channel through 
which, at otlier seasons, those of the la.be Wi* 
ihdr outlet; uccasioning, at audv^easot*., "'«>'«&.■».- 
tfuon at the upper end. Tliis paft ol *&« MiSw^i 
sppcaia to have faoen gaVned ?rou*. "iw "«**,*" '*"^ 
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Tery distant period, being Blill a rushy svrid 

and Mr, Bakewell tliinks, liiere cannot be a dd 

i^at the lal(e once extended aa far south as Clmn- 
tery, covering the plain in which tliat city 1b 
fcuilt. The low range of hiils in the valley tm 
Vrliich t}ic village of Treaserve stands, was then, 
most probably, an island. The lake is still dimi- 
Vishing, at the soutliem end, in consequence of 
liie debris brouglit down by the Aysse, and on 
the eastern side, by the debris Irom smaller rivers 
^rhich flow into it. Its level is, according to 
SausBure, seventy-six toisea lower than t!ie Lake 
»f Geneva, or only 740 feet above the Mediterra- 
, nean. Its greatest depth is on the iveslem aide, 
where the Montague du Chat dips into the lake 
I at an angle of 60°, affording do space for a road 
fer even a landing-place, except at one or t<w 
tooints : its depth is there 254 feet near the shore. 
Its waters abound with excellent iish, particularly 
Ihe omhre chef alter (salmo umbla), the lavaret, a 
' tipecieB nearly allied to tlie trout, but of richer 
fiovour, and trout and pike of fine size. 
■ Bourget, from which the lake takes its naniB, (t 
t town of some antiquitj-, and is supposed tg (W 
^eupy the site of the town of the Allobroga, upsB 
tohich Hannibal descended in paging owtx tlw 
Monl du Chat. After crossing the FyrenenU 
Bellcgarde, it appears that he proceeded througb 
i*erpignan, Narbonne, and Montpeliier, to Nismea, 

- Ks nearly as possible in the exact track of the great 
Uteonan road. From Nisnies, he marched to the 

''S/ione, %vhich he is suppoacA to \iB.\ft ctotmA oS. 

ffo^uematire, and then to have aBcenlei 'Otwi VS>. 

>anA to Vienne, or a Utile higUer. T\ienc«T»Kidi- 
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ing across the flat country of Daupliiny, he rejoined 
the river at St. Genis d'Aouste (Augusta AUo* 
hfogum)^ and then orossed the Mont du Chat by 
the Chevelu pass. It is impossible to turn the 
mountain at the northern end, where the lake has 
its outlet, because it descends so perpendicularly to 
the lake, that, from Haute-combe to Bourdeaux, 
there is not a foot-path nor a landing-place for a 
boat The Chevelu pass is much lower than any 
other part of the mountain, whicli here bends in- 
wards to the east ; and the road rises very gra- 
dually to the top, ascending the course of a small 
stream which rises out of a Hltle lake about half 
way up. From the village of Chevelu, which is 
at the foot of the steepest part of the ascent, it is 
about two miles to the top. A little beyond the 
village are remains of a fort. On the summit is 
a flat of about 300 yards. The passage is divided 
by an immense rock, about 200 yards in length, 
and nearly half that space in breadth. The great 
road runs to the south of it, and is by no means 
bad. The Austrians passed over it in force, in 
1615, with baggage and artillery. The road on 
the top is covered with stones, which have formed 
part of a temple : the foundation may still be easily 
traced. The stones are well cut, and several cor- 
nices are perfect. From numerous inscriptions 
found here, it appears to have been dedicated to 
Mercury. The view from the summit is- very fine : 
the Lake de Bourget is at your feet, and the rich 
valley of Chambery is seen, backed b^ tlv^ ymv.s^- 
iuBcent cZra/n of mountains t\\at.\iic\o^^VX\^\'^^'t^- 
On the other ride, Lyons may Ai^ ^^^^ \\wsv ^^ 
summit of the Mont du C/iat, \ko>\^\ ^^^ "^^^ 



the pass. The road descenda in zig-zags upo* 
the village of Bourdeaux and the lake, the mour^. 
taiii being in that part rouky and precipitous 
Fromlhence to the town of Bourget, a distance qu 
about four miles aud a half, the muuntaia alopes 
gradually downwards from its top to withm about 
200 yards of the lake ; after which, it becomes 
rocky, and plunges in many parts perpendicularly 
into the water. The modem road runs at the foot 
of the slope, which ia itself very steep. At Bour- 
get, it quits the mountain, and crosses the plun to 
Chambery. The King of Sardinia is now com- 
pleting a very fine road by the Monl dii Chat ; 
and if a bridge were thrown over the Rhone near 
Yenne, tliere would be a direct communication 
with Fort d'Ain and Macon, through the country 
of Brease, which would greatly shorten the road 
from Paris to Chambery.* 

On the borders of the lake are remains of several 
ancient castles. On a hill at the northern end, 
nearly opposite to Ai:« and Chantillon, are the 
ruins of Chateau Bourdeau.'c, near which sBVOial 
cascades fall into the lake. But the most remark- 
able object is the fine Abbey of Haute-comhe, 
founded by Amadeus 111. in 1125, near Bourget. 
It stands on a rocky eminence, at the edge of tha 
lake, on the north-western side, where the Mont 
du Chat retires, and leaves a sheltered recess, sur- 
mounted with forests of chestnut and walnut trees, 
beneath which are vineyards, corn-fields, and 
orchanls. The appearance of the abbey is that of 
A large modern mansion, rather than of on andent 

• JTicIihom and Cmm^, (. 66— ?/, ^ 
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r^igious establi aliment. Tlie church was formerly 
the burial-place of the counts and dukes of Savoy, 
fflio built here two ma^ificent Gothic cbapeU, 
ornamented with gilding, pictures, and bas-reliefs 
ID the taste of the thirteenth century. During the 
wars with the French Republic, it was greatly 
injuTed, being for some time converted into a 
manufactory for china and earthen ware, which, 
howeter, did not succeed. When Mr. Bakewell 
was there, the furnaces, with some broken pots 
and pans, still remained. Among the monumenls 
destroyed in 1793, was one of Boniface, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the thirteenth century, a 
Savoyard by hirtii. in the church and sacristy 
Were formerly many curious painlinga, relics in- 
cased in f^ld and silver, and other treasures of 
great value. The ancient chronicles of Savoy 
were also deposited here. All have disappeared.* 
The gardens of the monastery have been kept in 
good order; and part of the building was, in 1S20, 
occupied as a dwelling-house by the proprietor. 
Since then, we learn from M. Bertolotti, the 
present King lias had the abbey repaired and re- 
Mored to its original state- 
About half a mile behind the abbey, ascending 
dirough some beautiful fields, is a small plain, on 
wbich there is a circular grove with seats, under 

■ Afew pointinf^ however, uf high antiquity lemained 
in IB'ZO. One of these, wliich vat ou tiui grdund, tesning 
^pinit the wall, rL-presenled a sunt standiiig at a desk, la 
tbeoctoCwnling a bouk, but with his heud directed upwuil>, 
■nil his mouth npjn to receive a sttenni of milk: ndcuilly 
•ijuiiteil ioto his niouth from the breast of the VirpiVi^M 

ii aSbctipaatel/ Jeouiag over turn ia t!be e\iwd^V 
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the shade of which the fathers were wont to boUcb 
themBGlvea during the heats of summer. Close 
by, at the foot of the mountain wliich riseB ftom 
this elevated plain, is La Fontaine dc MerreilUi, 
an intemiiltiiig epring. Mr. fiakewell was for- 
tunate enough to witness this hydraulic phenotiie- 
Don. It was a bright, but sultry day in July; 
and the party, having brought provisions, had re- 
tired to bike their repast in the grove, leaving a 
boy to watch the fountain. Scarcely were th^ 
seated, when tliey heard the signal, and running 
to the place, saw that the water was jnai beginning 
to flow. In a short time it ran with conHiderablB 
force and noise, filling tlie reservoir ; it then 
abated, and tlie water in the reservoir began to 
sink again, Tlie whole process lasted about twen^ 
minutes. About an hour allerwards, they had Ae 
gratification of witnessing a repetition of tlie per- 
formancc. In rainy seasons, the spring flows re> 
peatedly in the course of an hour ; at other timesi 
only once or twice in the course of the day, bo 
that some travellers who have visited the spring, 
after waiting in vain for some hours, have beeti 
obliged to return without witnessing tlie pbeno- 
menon. The explanation of tlie apparent marvd, 
is easy. Tlie natural basin into which the watex 
flows, baa an irregular stony bottom, and will pei- 
manently retaiu water only to a certain height ; but, 
wiicn the spring flows, it fills faster than the vatent 
are carried off, and (he water rises several fert, 
overftowing at the surface. Tiie stratification and 
structure of the mountain, present, Mr. Bakewell 
says, one of the simplest cases imaginable of a 
natural syphon formed in die usssssa o^ v\w strata. 
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In rainy weather, die water of course filters more 
rapidly into the cavernous interstice, with which 
the spring is connected hy a transverse seam or 
channel, and thus produces more frequent inter- 
missions. A deep, rolling sound, like distant 
thunder, was heard from the mountain immediately 
before the water began to flow.* 

No person, says Mr. Bakewell, can form an 
adequate idea of the great beauty of the Lake of 
Bourget, by merely seeing it from the shore near 
Aix, with the bare back of the Montagne du Chat 
in front. It is only from near the middle of the 
lake, or at its southern end, that the variety and 
magnificence of the scenery present themselves 
with their full effect. A fine view is then obtained 
of the rich scenery on the eastern shore, and of 
the mountains south of Chambcry, beyond which 
the snowy pinnacles of the Cottian Alps bound 
the horizon. 

At Grisey, a small village four miles from Aix, 
on the high road to Geneva,t there is a cascade 
which would be celebrated in other regions, al- 
though only of the second class in this country. 
The river has excavated a deep ravine in the hard 
marble rock. In rainy seasons, before falling into 

* Bakewell, vol. i. p. 142 — 146. This phenomenon is 
a mere toy of nature, in comparison of the intermitting 
rivers of Guatemala, lliere is one which is stated to flow 
and remain dry alternately during a period of three years. 
See Mod. Trav. vol. xxvi. p. 267. 

f Aix lies on the post-road from Grcneva to Chamhery. 
The next town is Rumilly, at the junction of the Cheran 
for Seran), and the Fi^ve (or Nephe), two rivulets which 
»U into Uie Rhone. From this i|[Hace, thedistoxiSA^;^ Qi^ 
neraivMFiEojwfte^^^tarkeyp, 508. . 
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the ravine, the water spreatls over a broad floor of 
this limustone; but, when tlie river is not su full, 
it pours along a. number of deep, narrow channds, 
itnd is seen at a great depth, boiling, foaming, anil 
lashing tlie rocks, before it unites in one stream 
to bound into the abyss below. The sides of the 
BurroundiDg rocks arc richly clothed with wood ; 
and other streams falling from the heights above, 
greatly increase tite picturesque effect. A small 
monument, recording tlie fate of a young lady in 
the suite of the ex-queen of Holland, who was 
drowned in attempting to cross the cataract on a 
plank, adds a feature of melancholy interest to the 
scene, A solid bridge has since been thrown 
across, to obviate similar accidents. 

The common people of Aix struck Mr. Bake- 
weU as having less simplicity of manners, and more 
obtrusiveness, than the inhabitants in the south of 
Savoy, or on the borders of the Lake of Annecy. 
He found them, however, obliging and honest, 
hut their garrulity was in full activity from four 
o'dockin the morning till eleven at night. Talking' 
parties more especially occupy the hakers' shope, 
which in Savoy, like the tavern in other European 
countries, or the well in the East, serve as the ren- 
dezvous of the labouring classes. Their 'clamor- 
ous, restless, and bustling mflnners, their anti- 
quated and ragged dress, their diminutive statiin 
and ill-favoured countenances,' strongly recalled 
to Mr. Simond the population of France, as bo 
remembered it under the old regime. One remark- 
Able tnut is the very prevalent dislike among the 
Savoyards towards Uie (jenevese, which tliJa Tra- 
yeWer /iscribes to ignorance 6\\m\\te.\fiA \yj eavy. 
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and a jealousy of superJoritv of all kinds,* 
p'obable, however, that a, iliflereuce of religion Ms 
■oine ehare in producing it, together with the tra- 
ditional ecclesiastical feud between the reformed 
md papal parties. The arciiblsliop of Chambery 
still styles himself bishop of Geneva also in all liia 
pioclamatioitB. 

The road from ChambCry to the pass over 
Mont Cenis leads in a. southward direction, gently 
ascending over a well-cultivated tract to Mont- 
melian on the Isere, where it strikes the route 
leading from Grenoble to the Tarentaiae. Soon 
a&er leaving Chambery, the mountaius are seen, 
which divide Savoy from the department of tiie 
Hauler Atpei; and their picturesque effect relieves 
the tediiun of travelling through the avenues of 
tall poplars wliicli extend nearly to the liu^rc. The 
Toad pusses under the ruined castle of Montmellan, 
buih on a rocky eminence, and formerly considered 
as one of the strongest fortresses in Europe.t It 
was demolished by the French in 1703, and has 
never been restored. Montmelian, before the de- 
Bbniction of its castle, was a considerable town, and 

■ Slmond, vol. i. p. 293. Bakewell, vol. i. p. 13S 150. — 
Tbe Utter THvelleruieiitiuns tlie ttroiEhe paid ut L'Uutel ila 
1* Poate at Aix; — fur dmnur, suppi.-r,wiDe, apnrtmEalB, anil 
linen, wilh a batia at bauUlim Tui breakfast, sin fruica per 
d«j. The terms are neaiiy the same at Iha boarding' 

f The treachery of the governor gave it into the posse*- 
■kni of Hemy tlie Fourth of Yn.tue in lEOD, not before he 
bad narrowly escaped being killed by a cannon.shot dnHnj^ 
Uieuege. His son. Loiiis XIII., after having iuvested it fur 
fiflani month*, wax compelled to raise the stuge. U vw «& 

Ui^ taken ly jUniii JUV., and lUnUaAft^ 

~' ■ -■— -3^ ^ 



formed the western bulwark aQ;amBt tlie French. 
At present, it coatoina only about 1200 inhabitants, 
and though placed on tlie high road to Mont 
Cenis, is witliout a tolerable inn. Below the town 
is a handsome stone bridge of five arches over the 
letire. The vineyards in the neighbourhood ptor 
duce the finest wines of Savoy. The white wise 
of MoDtmelian is much esteemed, altliough biea 
cajnteun. White mulberry-ttccs, for rearing allk- 
wonus, also abound, wluch supply tlie silk-manu- 
factories of Chambcry. A better style of culture, 
and more of the appearance of wealth and com- 
fort, are observable here, than in most parts of 
Savoy. 

After crossing the Ist^re, the road to Mont 
Cenis continues up the left bank. The view, 
looking back &om near the village of La Flan^ 
upon &s town and fortress of Montmeliaii, and the 
valley of the Isure, environed with lofly and rugfjed 
locks, is one of the most beautiful scenes between 
Lyons and Turin. Soon aflerwarda, the road bo- 
coBieB uninteresting, till the traveller rcacboB tli9 
neatUttle townof Ajgue-belle ( Aqum-bdlx J, aitiio 
entrance of the valley of the Arc, about five miles 
above its coniiucncc with the Is^re. The opening 
into the Maurienne (as the valley is callcHl*) is 
very grand. The town itself has an insignificant 
appearance below the vast mountain-masBes thai 

■ So called fi-om Hib blackaCM of tlio smI, which re- 
■etnbleB the aurCace of coal-mi nun. It is buppusvd to haVM 
been [iiirt itf tliB territory of Ihe undent Garoceli or Orulaivlil 
AUi in old writings, the name of St. Jean ilu MftuliaaDa 
af^xMTs as SmcliH Ji/AmiK» Otawxliiu. — Wickbsui and 
C'/3merf p, 21, 
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bound the valley. Of these, the lower region is 
richly wooded with chestnut and walnut trees; 
above them is a belt of dark pines ; and the whole 
18 surmounted with the snowy summits of the 
mountains of the Maurienne. The deep and nar- 
row valley is ascended by a good road, constructed 
by Napoleon; it is almost a continued causey 
along the banks of the river, which struggles 
through its deep and rocky bed. Each of the 
torrents that fall into the river, is received into a 
stone reservoir by the road side, and conducted 
into an aqueduct beneath. Facing one of the 
bridges by which the river is repeatedly crossed, a 
rivulet of petrifying quality has formed for itself a 
natural aqueduct. The noise of the waters dash- 
ing and brawling down the deep ravines, and re- 
echoed from the rocks, is, in some places, almost 
stunning. The rocks are chiefly pure limestone 
and chalk ; sometimes they consist of a coarse white 
marble tinged with red, sometimes of a micaceous 
and calcareous rock, in which quartz is mingled, 
or of a dark blue micaceous schist Evident marks 
are observable of the continual decomposition of 
the mountains. Enormous rocks have tumbled 
from the adjacent heights, and the bed of the river 
is filled with them. The few patches of land 
wliich the steep sides of the valley offer to the 
peasant, are carefully cultivated, but the produce is 
small. In some places, low vines are trained by 
the river side, wliile on the very brow of the 
mountains are perched little cabins, which appear 
scarcely accessible except to the chamois, and 
which are inhabited only three months in the year.^ 
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by tlie peraoDB who gatlici tbe scanty vintage, 
fruits, or grain, produceil in the Maurienne. 

The poverty of the inhabitants of this valley was 
formerly aggravated by its insalubrity. Ctelini 
were to be seen at nearly every door, and goitres 
were almost universal. Napoleon, to secure hia 
new road, drained the marshes, and confined within 
their proper cliannel the destructive torrents which 
continually flooded the valley. By these means, 
we are told, in terms of p^onable exaggeration, 
he changed a ' glen of miBcrj- into a line of pros- 
perous towns and hamlets.' Soon after passing tbe 
dirty village of h& Chambre, the traveller arrives 
at the ' episcopal city' of St. Jean de Maurienne. 
This little capital has a somewhat imposing ap- 
pearance from a distance ; but it is ill built, with 
narrow streets, and contains nothing worthy of 
detaining the traveller. A curious pubUc notice 
forbidathebringingofany carriage drawn by more 
than one horse into the city, on pain of tiiree days' 
labour ! " Several coU, oa the southern side, lead 
from St. Jean, by mountain paths, into Dauphioy. 

Before arriving at the town of St. Michel (which 
is about half way between Lyons and Turin), the 
valley of the Arc narrows to a defile ; but it opens 
again into a little plain, in wliich that town is situ- 
ated. Travellers usually pass tlu'ough the suburbs 
only ; but it is worth the trouble of ascending 
through the narrow streets of the town, Mr. 



,' Mr. Bruckfduii reniBTka, ' uni aliuont rorgutlen 
wnn ITS cnmla. The btara ami the avalunchd are i 
Ub;/ disturber! uf lh« Iranquillity uf Ihme Vnlluj a.' 
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Brockedon says, to attain the site of an old tower, 
and look over the little plain and the course of the 
Arc below. 

Soon after passing St. Michel, the valley be- 
comes so steep as to require additional horses ; and 
beyond Modane, it rises high above the bed of the 
river, to skirt the mountain of Bramante, under a 
dense forest of pines. The scenery here assumes 
a savage wildness. The road is terraced over a 
gulf of frightful depth ; on the opposite brink of 
which, overhanging the ravine, the fort of Les- 
scillon rises in a formidable succession of ramparts 
which command the passage: some defensive 
works are also constructed on the road side. A 
little beyond, the fort communicates with the high 
road, by abridge thrown across the gulf at a fearful 
height above the torrent. Beyond Bramante, the 
country becomes more sterile, and the stunted com 
scarcely repays the labour of the husbandman. At 
Termignon,* the straight valley through which the 
Aisse descends from its source in the Vanoise, is 
abruptly left ; and the road continues, by a zig-zag 
ascent on the right bank of the Arc, through a 
glen which extends from Termignon to Lans-le- 
bourg, the last town in Savoy, at the foot of the 
passage over Mont Cenis. 

The inhabitants of Lans-le-bourg, from time 
immemorial, were innkeepers, muleteers, and car- 
riers, whose entire occupation it was, to convey 
passengers and merchandise across the mountain, 
under the regulation of a syndic appointed by the 

* Near La Vcrney (before tlie traveller reaches Termignon), 
a short distance from the road, is the double cascade of St. 
Benott^ ' one of the finest waterfalls iu Wivi M^^.^ 
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Government. Carriages were here taken to pieces, 
and conveyed to La Novalese on the backs of 
mules, while the traveller proceeded thither in a 
chaise a porieur, — a sort of sedan, borne by eight 
porters: the passage occupied about four hours. 
Their occupation is now gone, the fine new road 
having rendered their services unnecessary. Some 
of them, however, still find occasional employment 
as canionnierSy to assist those who are regfularly 
appointed by die Sardinian Government to keep 
the road in order by removing the new-£ailen snow. 
Near the Hotel Royal (an excellent inn built by 
order of Napoleon) a barrack has been built, ca- 
pable of accommodating 3000 men. This, to- 
gether with the appointments on the plain of the 
Cenis, gives to the pass a military character. A 
bridge, close to the CasemCy is thrown over the 
Arc; and the road, leaving that stream,* winds 
up the mountain by a succession of finely-con- 
structed ramparts or galleries. The traveller as- 
cends with ease at a rapid pace, as the road firom 
Lans-le-bourg to the summit of the pass, rises at the 
rate of only one foot in fifleen ; and it is not till 
he has proceeded about two miles, that he reaches 
a point where he suddenly perceives that he has 
ascended a complete precipice. 

* The course of the river Arc is tram Mont Iseran, where 
it rises; and at the foot of Mont Cenis, Mr. Brockedoa 
says, in the valley of the Arc, there is nothing to indicate a 
passage over this mountain. Mr. Bell, on leaving I«aii94e- 
hourg, < crossed the Soliglia on a low bridge, and proceeded 
by the course of this stream, rapid and furious as uie Areo/ 
])assing through * a sweet, romantic village.' The ^oods 
seem to have rendered this detour from tne direct road ne* 
ctssary, Xbe Soliglia is not mentioned by Mr. Bvockedmiv 
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Not far from the highest point, is a place calieil 
La iJawKWse, from which, during the winter, be- 
fore the new road wm made, ventm-oua travellers 
coming from Piedmont were accustomed to slide 
directly down tlie snow-covered ateep to Lans-le- 
bout^, in a sledge giiided by a inounlaineer ; per- 
forming the tlistance of two leagues in Beven 
minutes. The practice of descending en. traiitfaw, 
ia BtiU in use in winter ; but the velocity of the 
descent over the new road is of course consider- 
My less ; and with the danger, the zest of the 
fearful amusement is ptoportionably diminished.* 

The highest point of the pass is 676 metres 
(about 2230 feet) above Lans-le-hoiirg, and 
2100 metres (0773 feet) above the level of the 
Bea.t From tliis elevation, tlie road descends to 
thB pl^n of the Cenis, wliich extends two leagues 
in length, encircled with the loftiest peaks of Cenis, 
covered with perpetual snow. In the centre of 
the plain expands a broad lake, reported to be 
unfathomable, and famed fur itn delicious trout. 
Hub lake is 62SU feet above the sea, while the 
highest summit of Mout Cenis (Rock St. Michel) 
attains an elevation of 11,460 feet. During six 
months of the year, the lake ia frozen, and the 

LQEngUshnuinnhoElaid ci|(ht days 
I eipreas iiurposu of rUldtig nia orck 
IhtM time* a day ia this BmuHement, or, us theyexpren it, 
of beinft mnunl JoHi /n joHri. Thu slide ddwa thu CunA) 
Jt CttHfuol ia tbe CDi^lIera of Ihe Amies, ii {leifunned 1^ 
tte pMDS with Iha help nf only thvir AaS. Sue Bruul's 
Vo^aoii to Peni, i>. 96— IRl. 

■t M. Bnio, Toi. vi. p, 29. Brll, p. 37. Bmctiednn, p. 8. 
Hie vlerUion abuve the lies is sluled liy Mr, Hell lu 1« 1U7T 
t^fni Uq. Avko sayt, ae9B ftet. 
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peasants drive their herds across it. On its margin 
are seen small, low huts, of fifteen feet square, 
erected to shelter the traveller who may be so un- 
fortunate as to be overtaken by fog or a snow-stonn 
in traversing this plain, when he might otherwise 
perish in tlie enow, or be driven by the furious 
blasts into the depths below. Not a bush or tuft, 
or even thistle, grows on this desolate spot. Posts 
(in the form of crosses, to prevent their being 
stolen for firewood) are placed at intervals, to 
indicate the road in the winter snows. The 
numerous buildings on the plain suggest the 
idea of a larger community than is actually to be 
found there, and somewhat relieve the extreme 
dreariness of the scene. Besides these houses of 
refuge, are seen the post-house, the inn, the hoapice 
with its church, the barracks, and a station for the 
carabineers who examine the passports. These 
establishments are abundantly provided with ex- 
cellent wines, bread, and meat, with fish from 
the lake, and, during the season, grouse from the 
mountain. The intercourse with the plains of 
Piedmont is so constant, that fruits, fresh and deli- 
cious, are found at the inn. Persons being encour- 
aged to reside on the mountain by exemption from 
the taxes, it is anticipated that the inhabitants of 
Cenis will become as nmnerous as those of Lans-Ie- 
bourg. Already the buildings form a little hamlet 
fronting the lake, to wliich has been given the 
name of Tavernettes, as most of the houses receive 
travellers. 

From the Grand Croix at the extremity of the 

2)hiin of tlie Cenis, the road winds down in terraces 

to the little plain of S. "NvcoIq, m the middle of 
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whicli is ihc barrier of Piedmont, where a custoni- 
liouse is eetabliBheil. Formerly, tlie road, aJ^r 
crossing a torrent, skiiteil the mountaiua on tlia 
southern side of the plain, and passed through a 
gallery cut in the rock. There was also a covered 
way, strongly built, to guard the traveller against 
the avalanches which frequently fall from the 
tnountfun on this side, and which have actually 
worn it smootli. But against these, tlie power of 
man could provide no effectual security. Dread- 
ful accidents occurred ; the avalanches cnifilied 
ihe covered way ; and it was at length determined 
to form the present line of road, wliicli is perfectly 
exempt from danger with respect to the avalan- 
ches, but lies close to the brink of precipices, asd 
it therefore not safe, eitlier in the dark or after 
heavy sDOW-storma, witliout a guide. The bridge 
across the torrent, ivliich led to the gallery, has 
been destroyed, lest travellers should be tempted 
to lake thai as the shortest route. Tlie difficulty 
of constructing the caniago road, was much greater 
on the Piedmonlese side ; and in several places, 
it lias been necessary to excavate the galleries in 
the hard and idmost precipitous granite rock. On 
the Savoy side, the mad runs over it soft lime- 
Soon after entering Piedmont, the road winds 
round the side of the mountain which overhangs 
tho deep vallev of Novalese ; and near a turn 
leading to tlic hamlet of Sart, the traveller looks 
down upon the miserable village of La Ferri^re. 
TTic old route must have been a fearful one, judg- 
ing from the niggedness and steepness of the de- 



ing the BinuoBitiea of the mountain, From ^a 
Molaret (or Molaretto), tlio view of the valley A 
very Btriking from its extunt, althougli not of a 
picturesque charaoler. The line of the old road 
may be traced from La Ferrifere to Suaa ; and on 
the opposite side of the valley, the enormous 
mountain of Hoche Melon ehuta out from view 
the pltuns of Italy. * Soon after leaving La Mo- 
laret, however, near St. Martin's, the valley of the 
Doria opens, and the Bcene terminates in the pliuna 
beyond Turin. From St. Martin's, the route winds 
along the borders of a precipice with a descent so 
gentle, and over a road so admirably constructed 
and defended by parapets, that the traveller pro- 
ceeds without any sense of danger, A part of the 
road above the village of Venaus, is exposed to 
avalanches ; but accidents can scarcely happen, 
unless the traveller ia imprudently venturesome. 
Before arriving at Susa, even in the combe of 

■ ' The vast mauntain colled the Raehe Me/an, «4iicli 

bound* the eastem side of the valley of Novalese, ri«es ASM 

feet obove Saaa, and formerly hitd on its aunnniC tlie littla 

ehajid of A'ali-f Daim del Neigei, nUch contained aninuga 

of the Viigia held in [jreat venecotiou, to which a pilgmnage 

yiaa aaaually made in the month uf August, frotii Suia sod 

ita euviiouB. But the piith nhich led to tins chapel vaa M 

daonruuj, that fatal aecid^nts &equeiilly hajqiened, uid 

the livei) of many were Bacriliced to tfaeit devotion. Umlila 

to bieatbc ia an air so raio, they fell over guch dreadful pe- 

cl[HceH, tha^ to uho the language of the Rector of SAont 

Cenjs io Soussure, " Cuvx JMi lamhoKnl /a (foienl letlrmenl 

Srimfi, guc foreiUe Iteit In pita grando pircv i/e tturt mrpt 

ffi tfemeitrSi dam ton miier!" ThBM ianaoMia ijU^ 

X^geaarc now (liacontinued : mi Vaa lOTmfA itmi'SB. *sb 

i^oj-vl of this lievuUua in high iilacea, \iM \«;6n. VtwaSen^ 

■• Suaa.'—JirockQdon'a lllusttutions. 



GiaglioDe, tiie traveller is tjcnsible of Inn approach 
ta Italy. Beneath him lie the valley of the Doria 
xad the plains of Piedmont ; and the fore-ground 
of this beautiful landscape is rich with the foUage 
of chestnut and walnut lree§, vines, and other pro- 
ductions of a fertile soil. The road is lined with 
fine iiged trees ; and at every turn, the little city 
of Susa, with its surrounding rocks and ancient 
castle, is presented anew through arches of far- 
apreading boughs. TJie Dorla-Ripaiia (the Dtiria 
ififtoi' of Straho), which has its soiurce on Mount 
Gen^vre, conies dashing and foaming among the 
rodta, and, pasdug through Susa, seeks its way 
along tlie plains below. The approach to the city 
is by a narrow gorge. "Upon a hill which com- 
mands it, stands the castle called Fort La Bru- 
nette ; once considered as one of the strongest 
fbrtressea in Europe, and guarding both the roads 
to the Cenis and the GenSvre* It was dis- 
mantled by the French, but has been again put in 
repair by tlie present King. Uelow this, through 
an opening in the rocks, you enter by a military 
gate, wliere your passport is required, and your 
Engage exposed to annoying search. 

Susa, the ancient Segusio, the capital of Pied- 
mont under its marquesaes, was formerly called 
the Key of Italy ; aJid the possession of this &011- 
ti« town was deemed of great importance undei 
tlie old mihtary tactics. In 1704, it was taken by 

* It was iu failing to olliuti tiiia post, that ttiu celetirajjid. 
livvtchai ie Belle'uih, in U47, inet>inV\iMim:)v.a'j &^9^usn- 
Jb itt dayi of jiowi^r, it was so caoliouii'j ■wa.'w^aiA, 'ScisS. * 
■*~»'™' ■'nbeiiigtibiervedto»tugBM\wlta.N."v\'fc«*"<»** 



tlie Duke (le Feuillaxic, wlio demolished tlte dtvld 
with its other furtific^tiosB. It is a sinnU, cleo^ 
looking town, containiDg about 40UD inliabitaats, 
who consist chiefly of priesta, aoldiors, and 
beggars. The liouaes arc adorned with balconifi* 
in the Spanish fosiiion ; and the walls even of the 
mean est buildings arc adorned with pjoua frest^efi 
Bomi; of them ancient and not ill executed. Alto- 
gether, the place has a striking appearance; and 
its situation, Eurrounded with noble crags, is 
liighly romantic* The cathedral is au old build- 
ing, raiaed upon the ruins of some vast Roman 
edifice. Among the vestiges of ita ancient im- 
portance, is tlie triumphal arch raised by Cottius 
ui honour of Augustits, on the route leading to 
Mont Genfivre.t It atanils in the garden belong- 

* In the mounliunB ou one side, is found Ibe lamoul 
marble colled t'ert de Sine. 

t ' CottiiB was an Alpine chieftain, who htld a land of 
lovereignty uver several valleys iu these mouatsina. II 
appears to have been hereditary, as we heoi also uf king 
Uauuus, hiH father. Cottius is [Gpreseatud as lurking inllia 
fastnesses of his Alps, and even deling the power of finTOe, 
tin Augustus thought it wurth while to conciliate him itith 
the titU of prciuct. Claudius hovrcver, reitotvd to hini the 
titla uf king. Under Nero, the Cottian Alps biieuiiie s 
Homan province. The eitent of the tetritoiy which CoHin» 
pDHseBsed, cannot now be easily dufiiied j for, though bU tbo 
people which composed his dDmiaiona are enumerated IB the 

linuwa. Enough, however, of them is known to make it 
appi'ar, that the ti-tritury of Cottius extended much further 

on the udc of Gaul, than that of Italy. In Gaul, he K 

tohavL- held under him all the eastern part of Uauphi" * 
the north-eastem portion of Provence. The great it 
/Ik ji/pit CoHia QSwrni Gen^vreJ, which finally b ' 
iVQst iiv^Kealed paawge b«twe«u ti;tciw\;«i» tt ' 



ing to the goveraor of the city, and is in a perfect 
BUte, liBving been recently repaired. By the gate 
of Savoy is a very autifjue tower, whidi was also, 
iwobably, buih by tlie Romans. On leaving Susa, 
the road crosses the Ceniaella, a stream which 
descends from the Cenis, and flows into the Doria. 
Tliat river is passed at Busolino, whence it flows 
to the left ot the road, until it reaches the Fo 
below Turin. 

Among the feudal remains which the traveller 
passes in the valley of the Ooria below Susa, are 
those of the picturesque chateau of St. Jorio 
f Georgio ?). But the most extraordinary ruins are 
ttioseofthema^ificent monastery of San Michul, 
perched on the Monle Pirckiriano, above St. Am- 
Mogiu. Tliis singular hill, rising in the narrowest 
part of the valley, its pinnacle crowned with the 
monastery, forms a very striking feature in the 
landscape from tlie pass above Suva, Tlie diffi 
culty of creeling such an edifice in such a situation, 
must have been very great It rcqukes an hour 
and a half to reach its site. When attained, the 
mass of ruins appears enormous. There are many 
ancient tombs uf the monks. Some of them are 
open, and the bodies are seen in a dry state, hke 
the mummies of the Guanches. On one of its 
towers, there was, till lately, a telegraph belonging 
to a series wJiich communicated between Paris 
and Milan. The view it commands, is described as 

principaU; construded by Cotliiia, suil led thnmgh Ibe heiut 
of hi* jirincipiility,thoviilk'yB of llii; Dona und llm Durance. 
Stgiiuu (Slum) HIS his cBpilal, if wn mny juilgu foim the 
iracri|ittoB, and from tbu circumstance of hu IkIh^ 1wxve4 
tt"re.--~CiMM'tAatilBmar,iA,V.^.^^ 

V0£.4] 
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magnificent, extending from the vast ramparts of 
the Ceni8, through the lower valley of the Doria» 
which winds heneath the monastery, to Turin, the 
Monte Superga, and the extensive plains which, 
beyond them, melt into the horizon. The founder 
of this once splendid establishment was a certam 
Hugiies dc D^cousu, who, to expiate some crime 
he had committed, performed a pilgrimage to 
Rome, obtained absolution of the Pope, and, on 
his return, built this edifice in fulfilment of his vow 
of gratitude. Privileges were conferred upon the 
new establishment by Pope Sylvester (Sylverius ?)^ 
and it soon became, under the rules of St. Bene- 
dict, so celebrated for its splendour and power, 
that its abbots boasted of having founded or re- 
stored 140 churches and rich abbeys in France 
and Italy.* 

From Ambrogio, the road passes through 
Avigliana to Kivoli, finely situated on a hill at 
the opening of the great valley of the Po, and 
commanding a most magnificent prospect in both 
directions. Here is a chateau belonging to his 
Sardinian Majesty, the only grandeur of which, 
however, is derived from its noble situation. Mr. 
Bell describes it as * a coarse, bulkv brick house, 
as like a cotton-mill as a palace' t A splendid 
avenue two leagues in length, extends in a direct 

* IMr. Brockcilon, from whom we borrow these details, has 
given a view of the monastery as seen from St. Ambrc^o. 
Saussure and Millin both describe their visit to the ruinfl; 
and tlie latter has given an interesting sketch of its histoiy. 

t * Partly unfinished and partly in ruins,' says Lady 
Morgan, 'it epitomizes lts>\\atv \\\\as Toyal and noble, being 
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Ifce from Rivoli to Turin. Before, however, we 
enter tliis ' charming littla city,' wo must uotice 
the other passes wliich have been referred to, as 

I leading from Savoy into Pieilniont, premising a 
few obserVationB respecting the grand pass of 

j, Mont Cenifi, which has now heen traced. 

Although this has been, for ages, the most fre- 

?uetite(l passage of the Alps between France and 
taly, tbere is no certain evidence that it waa 
I' linown to llie ancient Romans, Neither in the 
• Antonine Itinerary,' nor in the ' Tlieodosian 
Tables,' is there any mention of the Cenis ; and 
those writers who have represented the passage of 
the Ceoiia aa the route of a Boman army, Tiave 
confounded this pass with tliat over Mont 
Gentivre, which meets it at Susa, lerminating at 
the arcii of Cottiua. The lilstorians of Charle- 
magne are the first writers who name the Cenia ; 
andthej relate, that Pepin crossed this mountain 
to attack Astolphus, king of the Lombards, and to 
assist Pope Sl^plien II!- Charlemagne often 
crossed the Cenis during his wars with the Lom- 
bards; and his son, Louis le Debonnaire, is re- 
I [lorted to have been tlie founder of the hospice on 
Its summit. From tiiis period, the pass appears 
to have become the usual route for traveUers from 
~^ance into Italy ; and frequent mention is made 
of it in the military annals of FieduionL. That 
it should not have been so early known ur adopted 
as lliat over the Cotlian Alps, admits of satiafac- 
toty fxpinnaiion. ' In seeking a. ^a,%°:a.^c aJLtw.% 
tlie AJpa,' Mr, Brocfeedon rcmatVs, ' \\\e ^emsi^ 
I tMud most obvioua course eeema \Xi Wsft ^lftK<^ 
I ^ ^^"-^ f'e valleys and counes ol ■<^^*« *= 
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one side, and descend by tlie nearest vallej^ _. 
the other. The Cenis, on the side of Lans-le- 
bourg, offers no valley to explore ; for tlie course 
of the river Arc is from Mont Iseran. There is 
no doubt that the paas of the little Mont Cenis, 
from Braniante to Exillea, and that of the Col rfe 
la Rue, from Modane to Bardonnecjie and Oulx, 
were known very long before tlie present paas of 
the Cenis ; bat both tliose" passes have valleya 
descending^ to the Arc, whicii would tempt, tfie 
traveller to explore them. The latter, Mom Riidug, 
seems to have been one of the routes adopted by 
Julius CEGsar, when he crossed the Alps to suppress 
the inroad of the Melvelii; and troops often 
croBBcd by these passes during the wars of France 
and Savoy. It may be said, that the ascent to 
the Mont Cenis migiit have been made by the 
course of the river Ceniselia, which offers on the 
Italian side the usual appearance of a passage. 
It must be considered, (however,) that the AlpB 
were not explored by the Italians, but by their 
invaders, the Gauls, who poured their hordes into 
the fertile country of Italy, to luxuriate m a soil 
wliich claimed from them less labour as a recom- 
pense for its enjoyment.'* 

But it was reserved for the Emperor Napoleon, 
to make the pass over Mont Cenis practi- 

• Broctwlon, N". iii. p. 14. From a paBsHgc died ftom 

Simler'H Dc Alpibui Oimmfiilariia, it oipjioats, that the 

name of the muiuitain wan trrittun tiy some, CmiBum ; by 

oi/iera, Giiermi. Tliat wriler ilescii\«a i\. \hu\si fliB oiuoa 

of Moaat Dioaysma, whicH name it d«t'weA,\iB KKjv,btiA 

"*" idol oe the Gauls, who was wois\i\ue^ *uk SfW^ i 

The Italian name ia iMontefi '"^ 
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cable at all seasons of the year; and with this 
road, as well as that of the Simplon, his name 
will ever be honourably associated. ' In 1802, 
the First Consul decided upon opening a com- 
munication by a grand route between the Mau- 
rienne and Piedmont ; and after a careful suryey 
of the different cols which lead from one of these 
countries to the other, that of the great Mont 
Cenis was chosen. In 1803, the works of the 
new road were begun; and they were so far 
completed in 1810, that, during that year, 2911 
carriages, 14,037 carts and waggons, and 37,255 
horses and mules traversed the mountain. Not 
more than five months of effective labour could 
be accomplished in a year.* Generally, the works 
began about the middle of May, and ended in the 
beginning of October. The expense of these 
astonishing works has been estimated at 7,460,000 
francs (nearly. 300,000 Z. sterling). FromLans-le- 
bourg to Susa, about nine posts and a half, this 
magnificent road is everywhere thirty feet wide, 
and so easy of ascent on either side of the moun- 
tain, that, from Susa to the plain of the Cenis, 
the journey can be accomplished in four hours in 
a carriage, and from Lans-le-bourg to the Taver- 
nettes, in little more than half that time.'t The 
establishment of the (twenty-six) houses of refuge 

* This statement will Explain the marvellous story re- 
ported by Mrs. Starke, that the new route was formed in 
Jive months, by the aid of 3000 workmen. 

f After heavy falls of snow, Mrs. Starke says, carriages 
are sometimes from six to seven hours in ascending on the 
Savoy side, and from four to five hours in desceia^ULm^ ^w 
the side of Piedmont But it has bt^U CtQ^%^<^ Vs^ ^\^!^ 
boujv, evtfu in winter, by traineaux. 
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along the line of road, in the most elevated and 
exposed parts of the route, renders the passage 
safe even in winter. They are provided with bel&, 
which, during the prevalence of fogs, are rung to 
guide the traveller from one refuge to another. 
Tliese little inns are tenanted by the cantonniers 
whose business it is to keep the road in good con^ 
dition. The number instituted by Napoleon has 
been reduced by the King of Sardinia ; but there 
are still kept up two companies, amounting to 
about fifty men ^ and to defray the expense of the 
establishment, and of the hospice, a toll is levied 
upon every carriage, horse, or mule that passes 
over Cenis.* 

The pass of the Mont Gen^vre, which meets 
that of the Cenis at Susa, leads fi'om Cesanne, 
the frontier village of Piedmont in that direction, 
to Brian^on in Dauphiny. Prior to 1802, the 
only road was a mule-path. In that year, the 
present road was begun by the communes of the 
Brian9onnai8 ; and it was opened on the 12th of 
April, 1804. To commemorate the event, an 
obelisk sixty-five feet high was raised in 1807, 
on the highest point of the pass, on the line of 
demarcation between France and Piedmont, 
bearing inscriptions which were destroyed by the 
Austro-Sardinian army in 1817. This road wan 
named by Napoleon, la route d^Espagne en 
Italie, 

The coZt of the Mont Gent^vre is a plain of 
nearly two miles in length, and forms the lowest 

* Brockedon. Starke, p. 510. 

/ The col Cneck) is tlie highest traversable part of a 
mountainj or rather, that depiesaioum til's xaauv dd^i which 
iillows of a passage. 
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pi all the passes accosH the Alps, its height bcini; 
jpoly £1850 feet above the Me[literrancun. Had 
jttie only obstacle in the route been ttiis ridge, 
plr. Brockedon remarks, there ciin be little doubt 
Uiat this would have beeti the main line of inter- 
course belweao France and Italy. But the 
secondary Alpine ranges of the SestriSre in Pied- 
jnont, and the Lautsret hi France, arc difficultieg 
(in the way of its becoming a great line of com- 
jBiUnicatiun. The summit of the pass, which has 
fi djiection nearly E. and W., is much sheltered 
4y tlie higher mountains which bound it, and it ia 
(Cultivated with barley at the greatest elevation ; 
jtiie Bunounding valleys are abo fertile. Near the 
Itobelisk, and Bpringing almost fi'om a common 
nouieo, the rivers Doria-Susana and Durance 
pake their lise ; tlie former flowing into the Po, 
pad Teaching the Adriatic, the latter, into the 
Mhone, which falls into the Mediterranean. 
i Biian^on, wliich stands at the western foot of 
Wis pais, at ibe bead of the rich valley of the 
Ulurance,* is a place of high antiquity, and being 
|K«garded, from its situation, as an important 
nairier fortress, lias been rendered all but im- 
toiregnable. Besides an old caetle, there are two 

L * For thii first part of the raute froni GrenoUc, vs muat 
^eTuT our rcaclera to Mr. Brockudun's interesting wuck. The 
route d'Enpnqne m llaRe Tunu Irom Greouble to Oa]] and 
Bm^rrBii, and thencu aMendi Ihu Uurouce; but a ^ertw 
tatA. by iarty-fire nules, (uiacticuble ot prvEwt, howuri!^ 
Unlf by Diulei,) Hit Ihcougo thu Val Rgmanchu nud Uiut of 
|be OiaBonan, pujaia^ over tlte Cut Aa Lautudtt, h-j iibvcb. 
ft« are aepaiaUnl. This road was Vuu'd'il \M ■&«. ^Jsoviisi*, 
nrf mune HBatigtn of Uwir wwtks nta iA\\\ \a V. wmw- V' 
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citadels, wliich coiriiiiiad ihe pass. Tiie fine road 
hy nhicli tlie Iowd is approached, on tlie right ba^nk 
uf the Durance, it) cut out of the rock that over- 
hangs the deep ravine of the river ; across nhich 
has been thrown a hridse of a Binf^le arch of 
120 feet span. By this, the town commucicatea 
with the forts wliich rise above each other on the 
left hank, to the Redoute de I'lnfcmet, on the 
summit of a mountain. The whole presents a 
series of defences equal to the local, and Burpass- 
ing the military strength of the Fenestrelles in 
the Val Pragelas. Viewed from the entrance to 
the valley of the Guiaanne, the town and forts of 
l3rian;0Q, with the valley of the Durance spread 
out below the town, studded with woods and 
villages, and bounded by lofty mountains, is very 
beautifid. Not less magnificent is the landscape 
which presents itself on looking back from the 
plain of the Gen^vre, when Brian^on is seen deep 
and distant in the valley, with its numerous forls, 
anil a back-ground of lofty mountams. The pass 
ascends by ' a grand tourniquet^ or corkscrew 
road, thirty feet wide, through a forest of pines 
and laiclies. On the plain to which it leads, is 
a little village, Bourg Mont GentJvre, where 
fragments of Roman architecture and inscriptions 
have been found ; and vestiges of Roman works 
may be traced on the pasH. Cottius exerted him- 
self to render this roail practicable, and ihe troops 
of Agrippa were also employed upon it.' The 

• In the ItiacTarj of Antonimis, this route is daifribeJ 
» y% ot- //„/,a in Gn/iiaf, per Alpts Collini i Bui "to ft« 
tasraiyof Jeruaalan, the Btations ara -nuu^aAi Mrtnwa 
W" CM. Geneva:). GMdaomm (Cesmuiel, -". -** ***• 
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Inspire waB originally founrlcd in 1340, by Hum- 
keit II., Prince of Brian^un, but had falleu to 
juin, when the French constructed the present 
fioad. A similar road winds down the steep eida 
I'Ofthe ntountniu to the wrctclied village of Ceaanne, 
,Bt ita eastern base, from which Susa is about 
'tiventy-two miles distant. A tolerable road leads 
to that place by the valley of the Doria-Susana, 
through Oulx and Salbcrtrand, and the pass of 
Exiiles. The natural defenciis of this road have 
lieea atrengtbened by fortifications, whicli guard 
Ae-valley at the base of the Col fTAsktte, near 
Exilles ; a spot rendered memorable by the fate 
of the Comle de BeUeisle, who fell there, in at- 
*tBiDpting to force the pass, July 19, 1747. 
- Dunng the time that this purt of tlie Sardinian 
letrilOTy was under the dominion of France, Na- 
; ^leoa ordered a road of the first class to be car- 
ried from Cesanne over the Col de Sealnirs. But 
It was never quite completed-, and the Sardinian 
, Government ha^ sufl'ered it to fall to decay, with 
•% view, it is supposed, to discourage travellers from 
rtaking a. route by which Turin may be avoided, 
itimd the journey to Genoa rendered much shorter. 
jAn admirably constructed road, but out of repair, 
(tetds up to tlie village of Champlas. The plain 
f the Col is about two miles long, and is rich in 
On it are numerous ckaleU, where 
t and cliecse are made during tlie summer. 
view from tlie Col is very fine. A winding 
road leads down to Traverse, at the eastern base; 

[Srffuiioncm (Susa) vi\-, Sit, %i* Ci'iiH!."! 
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but the next two miles of route, to rfinestrcUi'B, 
conueting of a rapid, winding descent along the 
brink of a. piecipici;, liave beaome abnost impaA- 
BabJe through neglect. Tlie road has been cut 
out of the side of the mountain, aud passes imme- 
diately under tlie fort of Fenestrelies, wliich com- 
mands the valley of the Clusone. Seen irom this 
side of the delile, it has an appearance of pro- 
digious strength. Its white lines and parapets 
skirt the ridge of the mountain, and descend into 
the valley in an almost unbroken series of de- 
fences, apparently impregnable. It is now uaed 
as a state prison. The river Cluaone ia one of 
the boundaries of the Vaudois or Waldemea ; and 
Fenestrelies was the ancient frontier of tlieit 
country.* On the left bank of the river are two 
oi thdr churches, St. Germain's and Fomaret : 
the latter ia at tlie entrance of the valley of St. 
Martin, opposite Ferouse. The Val Pragelas, 
through which tlie Clusone flows, is in some 
places very confined. Huge rocks overhang the 
load which shares a narrow way with the bed of 
the river, as it struggles through tlie gorges of 
the valley, to join the Po in the plains. Owing 
to neglect, the road is likely soon to become im- 
passable for carriages. Near the entrance of the 
vaUey is the town of Pignerolo, the scene of 
frequent contests between France and Piedmont. 

• Tha Author of ' Aathentic Details of Uie ValcUaws,' 
(Loudon, 1817,) rccammencls to tliose IrarvllGis who wi^ 
tnvibit tim valleys of thu Vuudoiii, la take fhe routu obuFt) 
deseribad,. — &ani Lyuas tu GrcnuUc, Brianijon, FBuesIndles, 
PurouBGiUid Pi^oralu. La Tour, tttechwf tovat, iitbui^ 
teen miles from tb» loiter place. . 



Its situation oiice rendered it a place of high im- 
itpoTtance, as masquiag tliu debouckb of Eeveral 
)>^alleys wliicli descend from t!ie Alps. Arouta 
1*4^0(18 off to Wm southward to Saluzzo and Nice. 
KAh excellent, but uninteresting post-road over 
jirthe plain, conducts the traveller in an opposite 

iidireotion (N. by E.), through Norn!, to Turin. 
' It was by the route we have now been tracing, 
•■ccordiDg to tradition, that the Gauls iicst made 
ttiiair dcEcent into the fertile plains of Italy, where, 
'fifler driving out the Tuscans, the ancient posses- 
Vors, they established tlicmselvcs in the extensive 
ttract known to the Romans as Gallia CUalpina* 
'Vh& earliest account wo have of the acquaintance 
»t>f the Romana witli tliis route, is given by Caesar. 
)«rlia, when he crossed the Alps, to check a 
tfennidable inroad of the Ilelvdii ioto Gaul, ap- 
i«eaT8 to have passed tlie Mont Gcn6vre with part 
l^pf liis army, hy the route of the Val Pra^elas and 
> the Col de Settriire. The niun body, however, 
,«s has been already mentioned, are aupposed to 
'liave passed over the Col dc la Rjte irom the valloy 
''«f Oulx to Modane in the Mauricnne.f The dis- 
1 

* ' Ll»7, who has given us the raort circumstantial ac- 
Kfconiit of these migriitiuui uf thu Oauls, assigns to them ns 
t'«ar1y n date aitbereignuCTarqiiiiiivisPriscusjthBt is,iibout 
HjOD B.C. 1 and though thcia oib Boma cucumstiuiCDii in the 
llUuTative of the Hunian histdnsii, which do nut seem alta. 
r coiTUdlf stated, the mnin facta thcmtulves must 
I th<;y are agreed upon by all anciunt wfiters oo 
icL' Cramer, vol. i. p. 40. Niehuhr, howner, 
t* this slatement, and undeavours to esplojn how 
led to aatedate the first anpearance af the GbuIs 
. Niebnhr(Wa!ler'BTtansl._),vol,i. p.361. 

"' " . D'AatJUa. 6wt»jyW. ' 
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trict of Coltius on the Italian side, terminated, 
according to Strabo, at Oeellum. (now Uxeau), 
near FeoeBtrelleB, in the valley of the CluBone." 

But ihe most interesting route, in an historical 
point of view, is the Pass of the Little St. Bernard, 
by which it may now be considered as pretty well 
aacertJuiied. that Hannibal crossed the Rteat Alpine 
barrier-t The whole route from. Grenoble to 
Aosta by iIub pass, presenta to tlie traveller some 
of the most beautiftil acenes of Dauphiny, the 
Tare-utaise, and Piedmont. 

• Cmmer, vol, i, p. 34. 

t A loii); entaluguQ might be fomied of the numeiouB 
authors who have written iipou this suhject ; nnd various 
are the routes which have lieen contendoil for. Stralio <md 
LWy oueit, that IlaaoibBl went over the Atpit Callia or 
Mont G«ii£vnt; BOd Ihebr authority haa pievuled wiUl 
De Folaid, D'Anville, and Letcannit. Qibbon, mii>lBd by 
CluTerius, eonoeWod that Polybius took Hannilial over Dia 
Gre&t St. Bernard; ajid Mr. Whilaker hiu learned^ ndvo- 
catwl this D[nniDD in two laige octavo volumes. Tlie p>s- 
a»ige of Moat Cenia hug been msiataJDed to be the louta 
of Hannibal, by Simler, Gresluy, Count Stolberg, Abausil] 
lie Sttusnurii, Albuus de Bi:aumuat, Professor Mnnaett, 
Napoleon himEctf, and a recent French writer named 
Larania. It ii io General MelTille, thut tho literary world 
are iadobtod ftir tbo lu^estion, that the retd route of 
Ilannibiil waa by the pons of tlie Little St. Bemud j and 
this opinion, which best accords with the iIoBcriplion j^vea 
by PolyhiuB, and la supported by the early nulhorily of Cielius 
AntipatuTi htu been so learnedly sdvocateil and distioctlj 
illuEbatvd by M. De Luc, Messrs. Wickham and Cramer, 
and Mr. Brocltvdon, as to leave uarcely any room far fiirther 
dispute. Another hypothesis, bowevur, has been maintained 
by the Marqula lie St, Simon, anil more rvcenlly by a 
'Marobct ot the Uuii-ersity ol" CambiiiVge.' ■»i>iwi\\ -irau^A 
lie Hanaibal Dvur the Col de Viao. "Ei ftuiV^^'itoemfc, 
I tball advert Jtenaltei, 
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At Monttnellan, where the great road to the 
CeDis crosses the Is^re, the traveller from Gre- 
noble by Pont Charra falls in with the line of 
Hannibafs inarch, from the Mont du Chat. 
Along the fertile valley of the Is^re, the Car- 
thaginian army would naturally and almost of 
necessity proceed, as the barren and rocky defile 
of the Maurienne would have afforded no supplies; 
and this same track was at a later period followed 
by the great Roman road from Vienne to Aosta. 
The modern road, which is nearly the same, 
ascends the right bank of the Is^re to L'Hdpital 
{Ad Publicajios), about eighteen miles nrom 
Montmelian; passing through the villages of 
Fretterive, Greisy, and St. Gilly. The IstSre flows 
through a very broad bed, divided occasionally by 
numerous small islands. Nearly opposite to Fret- 
terive, it receives the Arc from the Maurienne. At 
this place are several Roman inscriptions extremely 
perfect The valley of the Is($re, which is about two 
miles broad, is of a rich soil and well cultivated ; 
but the inundations of the river have brought down 
immense quantities of stones, which have covered 
a large portion of land on each side of the river.* 
The country, where not under com or vines, is 
covered with woods of walnut-tree and oak, and its 
picturesque character is occasionally heightened by 

* More than 30,000 acres of the richest laud, Mr. Bakewell 
says, have been by this means rendered entirely barren and 
useless, between Conflans and Montmelian. The present 
king has, however, put into execution the lone projected 
embankment of the Is6re, by which, it is hoped, uese tracts 
ipiU be restored to agriculture* 
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ruina of baronial castles. Ono of the most iw- 
markable of tlmge is tliu cb4teau Moilans, placed 
on a lofty escarpement of rock, under llie maun- 
tains on the traveller'a left, about six miles from 
Montmelian. This castle was purcbaseit in 1523 
by the reigning Duke of Savoy, and made the 
state prison of the dutchy. It has been an exteaeive 
edifice, but is now in a ruinous state, and is 
surrounded with etiong round towers that frown 
over tlie vale, the morwmenta of the oppression of 
feudal times. 

L'Hfipital is a well built town on the north bank 
of the Ajley, and nearly on a level with tlie river, 
which divides it from Conflane. Having been 
burned down by the Austrians, the houses are new, 
and the streets spacious ; and there are some good 
iaoB. Tliia town is risiog into import^ice u n 
Gonsiderablo thoroughfare, — being in the direct 
load from Chambery to the Tarentaise, and to 
the district of Beaufort, as weU as from both 
Chambery and Annecy to the new baths at Brida. 
A fine stone bridge connects it with the gloomy old 
town of Conflans, situated on a commanding emi- 
nence just above the confluence from which it 
takes its name. Its ancient castiua and monas- 
teriea, with the glittering domes and spires of its 
colleges and churches, give it, at a distance, a 
moat imposing appearance ; and with the rirer and 
bridge in the fore-ground, and the rocks and finely 
wooded mountains behind, the picture is most 
compiete; but, on entering the town, the narrow, 
ffJooajy streeta and dirty liouaes, and vW ^^oeral 
ad/cationa of tlecay, diaaoVve t\ffi oba-na. K.6a» 
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view, however, is obtained from, the terrace behind 
the church, looking down the Ist^re.* 

Turning now towards the S.S.E., the route enters 
the upper valley of the Isere, which, with its lateral 
valleys, forms the province of the Tarentaise ; so 
named from the ancient Darajdasia, the metropolis 
of the Graian and Pennine Alps, and subsequently 
the seat of one of the mctst ancient bishoprics in 
Europe. The mountains which form its western 
boundary, separate this province from the Mau- 
rienne, while those on the east divide it from the 
district of Beaufort, joining the central chain of 
the Alps at the Col de Bon Homme and the Little 
St Bernard. A horse road leads up the valley of 
the Arley to Sallenches ; but it is stony and seldom 
travelled. 

Soon after entering tlie valley of the upper 
latere, tlie road seems to wind in a labyrinth among 
ipipassable mountains, having tlie river on the 
right, which forces its passage impetuously among 
the rocks, ' black and turbid as the fabled Acheron.' 
The declivities are, to a considerable height, 
clothed with forests, among which pinnacles of 
dark schistous rock rise out bare and threatening. 
In tlie deep gorges on each side of the valley, 
many an impetuous cataract is seen bounding from 
precipice to precipice in its course to the Is^re. 
Two of tliese are of considerable magnitude, and, 
in other regions, would be tliought worth a day's 
journey to visit. 

* One of the moimtaius behind L'HApital, seea fconv 
§afher the church or the bridjjje, presen\a, vvx ^^ «^v£«va.s5, 
Uglii^ M curiouH resemblance of tho pxo^« <il ia^J^ows.'^v 
\utariaa, BakeweU, vol i., p. 100. 



' In the whole of this valley, but pajticularly in 
the higher part,' says Mr. Bakewell, ' tliere is nn 
air of gloomy grandeur, and a sombre, imposing 
Bolcmnity, that I have never observed elsewhere. 
The blackness of the river, and the occusional 
deep roarings of the nunnerous waterfalls, greatly 
heighten the effect The genius of Salvatot could 
not imagine finer subjects for the pencil, than the 
wild and awful scenery which presents itself on 
each side as you advance ; sometimes rendered 
more interesting by a lofty castle in ruins, or by 
mountain villages and churches. Of the castles, 
now in ruins, but which once defended tlie passes 
on each side the river, no history remiuns. The 
wider parts of the valley are well cultivated ; and 
the numerous conuiry houses, sutrounded with 
vineyards and corn-fields, indicate the prosperity 
and fertility of tliis part of Savoy. These houses 
are the summer abodes of the landed proprietors, 
who come here, during the vintage and harvest, to 
receive their rents in produce. In many parts of 
the valley, there is scarcely sulficient width for 
the road ; but, having cleared these passes, the 
valley opens again, and presents a cultivated 
country on each side, surrounded vrith impending 
mountains, with here and there the remains of 
vast ibojilemenU scattered at their feet. There 
are also four extraordinary gorges, which seem. 
almost impassable with an army, if any determined 
resistance were made. These gorges are formed 
bj the (calcareous) rocks advancing on each aide, 
and compelling tlie river to paaa lietweea them, 

[" $hrovgh a narrow clia»in aevctal. Wi\4\ci laexSa. 

^8^i. The road is athex c\A ouX ol \.\ve ^otV-Xti 



f the precipice, or is carrieil over it atl^^* 
We from the river. One of these gorges 
i aide of Moutiers ; the otliera are 
Jetwecn Moutiers and the foot of the Little St. 
pemard. 

' About two miles before arriving at Motiliers, 
We passed Aigue Blanche, a neat town (or vil- 
ige), with one principal street. The bottom of 
le valley ia here formed of dark calcareous tufa, 
iiich is quarried for building-stone: it is light 
d durable. A little beyond Aigue Blanche, the 
! advance and close np the valley, leaving 
Inly a deep chasm not many yards wide, through 
' ich the river rushes : the road is carried along 
I side of the precipice, hut is secured by a 
nrapet. This is the first of the great gorges: it 
day be said entirely to cut off the lower jiait of 
Ae valley from the upper. You might imagine 
mat it formed the termination of the route, as the 
■iver turns suddenly, and appears lost. After 
j&uung this gorge, we descended to Moutiere, 
Wtuotedin a small plain surrounded witli such pre- 
n}Htous mouotatns, that a stranger who should 
pnive diere in the dark, woidd, tlie next morning, 
pnd it difficult to conjecture by what way be had 
entered, or hoir be was to escape.' * 
I Moutiers, the capital of the Tarentaisc, is a 
town containing about 2bOQ inhabitants. Down 
Id the French revolution, it was the seat of an 
Irchbishup, whose palace still remains ; but the 
toe catheiiral was destroyed, when the French 
(ook possfSBion of Moulicrs in n93,^>i\&'i.<a 
^teiji wintlow. Thera ate some \Wi ^WiV^aA 
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cliirclies in the toivn, and a few handsome houses, 
Two Btone bridges have been thrown over the 

At what period Moutiers became the capital of 
Ihe province, is not Isnown. Of the ancient Da- 
rantAsia, Mr. Bakewi^ll says, no vestige r^n^s. 
Its supposed site lias been fixed at the old town 
of Saiina, now almost deserted, a little to tha 
south of MontierB." Tlie Ostrogoths in the 
seventh century, and the Saracens in the ninth, 
having penetrated into this part of the Alps, com- 
pletely devastated the Tarentaise, massacring at 
putting to flight all tlie inhabitants ; and the de- 
atructiou of flie ancieut city may, probably, be 
dated from the last incursion. In the year 996, 
the temporal sovereignty of tlie Tarenl^e waa 
made over, by a d^ed of donation, ou the part of 
Rodoljihua, third duke of Burgundy, to the arch- 
bishop of the Graiun Alps; but, after Savoy 
became a dukedom, tlie archbishop was compelied 
to cede his dominion to the reigning duke, by 

Moutiers is badly supplied with water, as that 
of the Isiire, which the inhabitants are obliged to 
make use of, passing over gypsum and limestone, 
is turbid and impure. The only springs in ibe 
neighbourhood are saline ; and of these advantage 
has been taken to construct salt-works, whioh are, 
perhaps, Mr. Bakewejl says, as regards economy, 
the best conducted in Europe. Neatly 3,000,000 
founds of salt are extracted annually ftom a 

* ir/cAftflin and Cramer, p. 83. Some ^irraaQa'ta.it^\acE\ 
rantaeia at Ciintron, higiiei up lliii \stTO, VA ^^SewA. 
-~'~ "a- probability. 
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Boarce of water which would scarcely be noticed 
in any other country, unless for its medicinal. pro- 
perties.* The springs rise at the bottom • of a 
nearly perpendicular Hmestone rock, on the south 
side of a deep gorge, through which the Doron 
luns before it enters the Isere. The water rises 
with considerable force, emitting much gas ; chiefly 
carbonic, but with a mixture of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. The temperature of the strongest spring 
is 99° of Fahr., and it contains 1.83 per cent of 
saline matter. The second spring has the tempe- 
rature of 95^, and contains 1.75 of saline matter. 
Other sources have been discovered, that have only 
1.50 of salt. Besides common salt, there are 
small proportions of sulphate of lime, sulphate of 
soda, and sulphate and muriate of magnesia, with 
oxyd of iron. Much of the gypsum in this part 
of the Tarentaise being intermixed with rock salt, 
there can be no doubt as to the source whence the 
water derives its saline impregnation. But Mr. 
Bakewell supposes, that the water derives its high 
temperature from an intermixture of boiling water 
nsing up from immense depths. f During the 
great earthquake which destroyed Lisbon in 1756, 
die salines at Mouticrs ceased to flow for forty- 

^ It must be obvious, tbat water so weakly iixmrcgnated 
with salt as to contain only ont> pound and a ball in every 
thirteen gallons, could not repay the expense of evaporation 
hy fuel, in any country. Tlie ingenious process by which 
it is concentrated by natural evaporation, before it is carried 
to the boiler, is described by Mr. Bakewell at length. Only 
one sixteenth o£ tho fuel is consumed, t\\at 'wo\A.\ C!i\)Ev«£r«\^& 
Ife requisite, 

fit makes somewhat agaiust t\ua 8up\»^sv^isix^\iwi'is^«« 
tut the warmest spring contains the largest ^lO^Qt^CkSWi ^^^ 
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eight hours J xaA when ihcy flowed again, wnl^' 
quantity was increased, but tlie Baline impregnatioa 
was weaker. A similar effect was produced on 
the Lot springs at Toplitz in Bohemia. In sonie 
of the mountains arc mines of rock salt, wliich 
were formerly worked, the salt being separated 
from the gypsum by solution, and subsequently 
evaporated l)y fire. So great was tlic consumption 
of wood in these works, that it has denuded many 
of the higher mountains of the Tarentaise, and, by 
exposing them to the action of the atmosphere, 
occasioned vast ebovlemenU. These have obliged 
the Government at length to abandon the mines, and 
to undertake the manufacture of salt at the Salines ; 
and the greatest attention has lately been paid to 
the preservation of the wood, it being well ascer- 
tained, that forests are of the greatest utility in 
preservbg precipitous mountains from disintegra- 
tion,* The places where the rock salt is found, 
are now closed up and strictly guarded by order 
of Government. Mention is made of these mines 
by the Roman historians. 

During the time that the French had posscssiun 
of Savoy, the Government instituted a school of 
mines and mineralogy at Moutiers, wliich has 
been le -established by the present King. Tliree 
professors are attached to this useful institution, 
'Which comprises a rich collection of minerals, a 
library, and a laboratory. A foundry has also 
been established at ConQans ; and the lead-mines 
and works aiTonl employment to about 600 work- 

• 7J)(? fnc; now used, is pnrtly-KOoA, awA^ift-j ft««V 
•*^ "1 coat called anthracite, hom Vhe tis^-^wkw^ 
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nra. The principal mines are those of Pesey, 
which were first diEcovei'c<l by the English in 
1714, and were worked by an English company 
tMOt flie year 1742 to 1760, when they were 
daitned by the chamber of the Counts of Turin, 
and transferred to a company of Savoyards.* 
Titej are tound on a mountain to the right of the 
road in ascending the valley of the Doron, near 
Ute foot of a glacier, upwards of 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea From their great elevation, 
and the severity of ihe' clunate in winter, they can 
be worked only in the summer months. Tiie ore 
is a fine-grained sulpliuret of lead, with a small 
proportion of silver, antimony, and manganese, 
Hiere are, m various parts of the Tarenlaise, veins 
of sulphuret of antimony and sulphuret of copper, 
and also of grey, argentiferous copper ore ; but 
none of these appear to have been extensively 
worked. Several mines of anthracite occur in 
the valley of the Duron ; also near Villette, is a 
brec^iated marble, once much esteemed under the 
name of Brecke de Tarent-aise, and near Long- 
froy, a species of cipoline or white marble, with 
veins of serpentine ; but the quarries are not 
worked at present. A mine of gold-coloured, 
fibrous rutile has also been found in the rocks 
above the Doron. 

A few miles from Moutiers, in the valley of the 
Upper Doron, are the llallis of Brida, situated 
among the most remarkable mountains in the 
Graian Alps, and in an atmosphere particularly 

• These mines yielded at one time, aravmOiVj , iwnA *ftft 
l*rfAfln./a«H-J^6wiiJes8 productive. 
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bracing' and SEduLrloua. These mineral wate^ 
Dottceil, under ihe name of the springB of La VeP- 
rifere, in the ancient records of Savoy ; but the 
Did Eprinn; was covered by a sudden inundatioD 
of the Doron, and lost In the summer of 1819, 
the fall of the side of a glacier produced anotbct 
inundation,- which, by tlie immBnae (juantily of 
de&ri* that it brought down , compelled the river to 
form a new channel Airther to the east ; and by 
this means the present spring was laid open, whlon 
Boon acquired celebrity for its efficacy in Bcorbuttc 
and rheutnatic disorders. The waters taste like a 
imixtaire of the Harrowgate and Cheltenham, with 
li tempernture approaching that of the Bath 
springs, varying fiom 93° to 97°. The principal 
Bolts are sulphate of magnesia, muriate of soda, 
and sulphate and carbonate of lime, wttli a small 
quantity of sulj^ate of soda, carbonate of mag^- 
neeia, carbonate of iron, and a trace of alnmine 
and silex. The quantity of gas they contain is 
very considerable, and there ia a portion of petro- 
leum floating on the waters. 

Mr, Bakewell was the second Englishman that 

had visited these baths, which were at that time 

scarcely known out of Savoy. Tlie only ruad 

was narrow and dangerous, along the side of k 

precipice, but it was in contemplation to open » 

load along the bottom. About a mile from Mou- 

tjent, be passed the ruins of the ancient reaidencc 

of the archbishops of the Tarentuise, at which Ihe 

ffrvt printiag-presi introduced into Savoy, is said to 

^«re boen eatablished After aBccMiTO^ "iw ^«iiw) 

»*■ abiiut two miiesi the roiwV turns to 'iIi«¥>.V' 

ad the moal magnificeni aceaeij^ 
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en the view. * The bottom of the valley is ex- 
tremely narrow, there being scarcely any flat or 
meadow land in its whole course. The Doron 
tnshes along it in a rapid descent of about fifteen 
fbiles. The lowest slopes are covered with vine- 
yaids ; above these, corn-fields pnd pastures, mixed 
with forest-trees, villages, and chdlels, rise to a 
great height, and give a very cheerful appearance 
to the country. But the most striking features are 
the snow-clad mountains -by which the valley is 
closed. They rise several thousand feet above the 
lower line of eternal snow, and are seen towering 
over a perpendicular wall of black, frowning rock, 
which contrasts finely with the dazzling wfiteness 
of the snow. In the centre, the summit of the 
■Planey overtops the rest, like the dome of an 
august temple. Nearer, on the right, is the fan- 
tastic spire of the Aiguille de Vanoisse, a taper 
|iyramid of n)ck, at least 8000 feet in height. 
More advanced in the valley is the Pan de Sucre, 
a mountain of gypsum in the form of a compressed 
and truncated cone. Before arriving at the Baths, 
ihe ix)ad descends to the bottom of the valley, and 
crosses- the Doron by a wooden bridge/* 

Above Brida, the road passes over an immense 
^bottlementy wliich has covered some hundred 
acres ; and for three miles, it continues gradually 
to ascend. Several villages are placed at a great 
elevation on each side of the valley ; some of 
ihem, as nearly as they could be estimated by the 
eye, from 2000 to 3000 feet above the met^ ^\\!i 
consequentiy from 4000 to 5000 feel «\i^^ ^^ 

♦ J^akeweU, vol. I, pp.25!>, 6. 
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aea.* Potatoes and barley can be cultivatB 
the height of 4aU0 feet ; and these, with cheesS 
and milk, and a little maize for porridge, are the 
principal fuod of the peasantry. ' iSevcral of thcie 
mountain- villages fomi, with the wliite spires of 
their churches, p)«asing objects in the landscape; 
but, on entering them, tlie charm vanishes. Nothing 
can exceed the dirtiness and want of comfort which 
they present, except the cabins of the Irish. Yet, 
a habit and a feeling of independence, which the 
mountain-peasant enjoys under almost every form 
of government, makes him disregard the incon- 
veniences of his situation and abode. The moun- 
tain pastures, situated above the line of cultivationi 
are the property of rich individuals in the valley, 
or belong to whole parishes or communes. In 
tlie former case, tlie proprietor has clialeU on the 
mountains for liia servants, who go there with the 
cattle soon after the snow is melted, and remiun 
on these elevated situations during the summer 
months. Tlie proprietors visit them occasionally, 
to examine the state of their cattle and dairies.'f 

About six miles from lirida, the road descends 
to the river, and crossing it by a bridge, leads to 
Boshel, a large town, the seat of a covrt of judi- 

• ITie reason of biiQilinglnrBa Tillages b such lofly silii- 

atioAG, may oat \<b obviauii at nest view ; but the practieu » 

anilained, vbea it » recollected, that it vuuld tukv ■. maun- 

tuneei Cour houn in each day to ascend to ttasan putuns, 

ajid retara iu the eveaiu}; to the valley. The richei peaunti 

ivnioye to the valleya in wintit. fm inVneitina chapter 

'on iha AgricuMiae of Savoy' wiU \» lovovimWi.'ftiJw- 

P^/'.flrjrf volume. 

f BlUtnrM, voJ. i, pp. sri, V; 
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e, but more celebrated tor its wonder- worldnff 
B of the Virgin, called Noire Dame de Bosfid, 
mage, wbicli is resident in a chapel attached 
arge church, is made of wax, larger than life, 
ed in the old court fashion, with powdered 
hooped petticoat, and silk gown richly he- 
ed with gold tinsel, and is inclosed in a glass 
over the altar. To childless matrons, si 
d to award llie favour anciently aouglit of 
liw Genilrir of tJie Romans ; and every year, 
two thousand women perform pilgrimage 
Dshel to implore her aid. 
wmBosbel, Mr. Bokewell ascended the north- 
bank of the river as far as a village called 
,rd Goitrou, where the road divides, and is no 
er practicable for a char. A mule road on 
eft, passcB over the mountains into the valley 
be Isifre : that on tlie right leads over^ the 
ie Vanoisst to Tennignon on the great Ccnia 
!. A consiilerable torrent runs down each 
cb of the valley, and their united waters form 
!>oron. Tliat on the right is called tlie Gorge 
kllentre. The river, rushing down from the 
ntain, bounds between overhanging rocks into 
um two hundred feet deep, with a noise equal 
he loudeRt thunder, and wliich makes the 
nd shake beneath the spectator. The descent 
. the first fall to the bottom of the cliasm, is 
it 400 feet. Villard Goitrou owes its distin- 
liing appellation to the goitres with which the 
bitants are affected. Mr. Bakewell supposes^ 
f can Bcarcely be a villac^c in tW NX'^'ft wVwa 
S« a pmportioa are either dt^oTBVci \)'5 "^i^ 
*^ta me cretixu. Theift tegna ^aJfitoTOW^ 
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to doubt that the former diaeaae U primal 
duced by the quality of the water. CretinisHfj 
when once generated, appears to be hereditary. 
Its external characteristica are not always attended 
by idiocy, nor have ali cretins goitres. It would 
seem, however, to be in some way allied to the 
fiame derangement of the vascular syatem ; and a 
scanty or unwholesome diet, combined with want 
of cleanliness and a deficiency of fiiel, may be as- 
signed as the apparent causes of the debility in 
which it originates. 

We now return to Moutiets, to follow the valley 
of the Upper ladro, which, near that town, makes 
ft sudden bend towards the N. B. For a short 
distance, the ascent is rapid, through a ravine ; 
then, leaving' tiie latere, the road passes by the vil- 
lage of St Marcel, and again approaches the river, 
wHere it is seen forcing ita passage through the 
great gorge called Le Savl de la Pneelle. The 
road is carried over the rocks, at the beight of 300 
feet above the river, to enter tlie valley of Centron. 
Here, although the vine is still cultivated, and the 
Valley is studded with villages, the country assumes 
A comparatively sterile appearance ; and the moun- 
tain side, which desccnda abruptly to the river, U 
clothed with pines. The auramils of the Littte 
St. Bernard close the viata. The little village of 
Centron, which has been partly destroyed by 
Sboulanenif and inundations, is about five miles 
from Moutiers. Its name is evidently derived 
fivw the ancient inhabiUnta of the valley ; but it 
ias no remains of antiquities, o,w\ ioea tvcA a^^eM 
j*» /lave been an ancient site. T\\e o\a. \ctixv ^ 
•jTHo, hofveret, near tlic nudaie q^«2 
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ia Roman inscriptions and other traces of ita 
tcdeiit inportunce, nlucli identify it with the 
lidvm CeiUronwm, aAerwards called Forum 
•dii, aod lastly Axuma. It is situated on the 
of a steep hill, and has repeatedly suffered 
the inundations of a small river which passes 
it, and turns several saw-mills in ita way to the 
Irs. Here tlio female costume is first seen, 
fhich is common to the people of the upper part 
the Maurienne and those of llie Tareiitaise 
Ayme. The head-dress consists of a tiara 

KlUced over the forehead, the hair being closely 
limed back : it is composed of stripes of silk and 
'id lace, and has rather a graceful appearance. 
e hair behind is turned up, and put through a 
ort of coronet, heart-shaped, made of roils of 
iband, and ornamented with large silver pins, 
rhich is fixed on the crown of the head. This 
(ess ia worn by the women both at home and 
rben at work in tlie fields, and is probably of liigh 
ntiquity, Ayme exhibits an appearance of great 
idualry and prosperity. Mr. Bakewell estimates 
be population at about SOO souls. 

At Bourg St. Maurice (Dergiiitnim), the last 
DSlket-town in the Tareulaise (about sixteen 
uIbb from Moutiers), all persons must sleep who 
Btend to cross the Little St. Bemanl. A few miles 
lefore reaching this place, the valley of tlie Tsdre 
g&iu expands into a large plain, which extends 
syund Scex. At tlie latter village, the road tu 
le pass, leaving the larj^er head-stream of the 
tire, which flows from Mount Iwran, \Mn«,\a 
9 N. K, and ascends tlie \ateia\ NiOic^ o\ 'Coa 

mJnuniil^vai and wqiw vwaawAiiaa^ 
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on tlie left bank. This stony tract conducts tlie 
traveller, in about an ]iour, by Noire Dame de» 
Neiga and VillaTs, to the Roche Blanche, at the 
fool of which the ravine is croBBBtl by a good 
bridge, and a tolerable mule-path winds up the 
mountain to St Germain's, the last viilagc in the 
Tarentaiae. 

The Roche Blanche h a. vast mass of ' ^anular, 
crystalline ^;ypHum,' protruding like a head'land 
from the Little St. Bernard, at the upper end of 
the httle plain of Villars, its Bummit crowned with 
piueG. It appears to close the valley of the 
RecluH, which stniggles among the rocks at its 
steep base ; and its occupation would Hecure the 
defence of the pass. It forms a remarkable 
feature of the passage, not only from its, singular 
geological character, but from its supposed bis* 
torical connexion wi^ tlie invasion of Italy by the 
great Carthaginian.* There seems little room to 
doubt that Ibis is the White Rock mentioned by 
Polvbius, where Hannibal took up liis position to 
repel the assaults of the Ce^jironcs.t The old 

* TbD naaiB by wliich this remarkable rock is anivcrsaUy 
known, lendera it an important iapogriphical Feature, and 
MisfferB precisely lu the >.iu>>wit^> of Polybius, What ts 
Temaikablo, it dues not now prentnt any consideTable wbilo 
surface to view. May not Uus Craij havij given its uuiia 
to the ^Ipii Craia t 

f On the trailition among the inbaliitanls, tlint a gnat 

buttle had been fuught at the foot of it, little >tre«3 ctn be 

kid 1 OS thin has probably originated in the stulcinBiiti of 

flolJijiiimes unJ travellers, or it may refer lo rKcont events. 

Ifui a mure reuiarkabli: fact is mentioucd bij Mnasn. Viitk- 

liain Aad (Jraun'r. ' Our euide, o. vetv rei^rtiWue \tf&?i^^ 

mat of ViVJar, falked, as a matter of mwrj-ia'S comWM&oo, 

f JlaanibB.t, &ud of bis nuucli Ihrougli ti« co«b!W( «t '■*— 
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Boman yoad over the Graian Alps, passed to the right 
of the Roche Blanche, At present, a modem path 
on the other side, through St. Germain's, conducts, 
by an easy ascent above the village, to the hospice 
which is placed on the brink of the Col, towards 
the Tarentaise. It would take about three hours 
to walk from the Roche Blanche to the summit of 
the pass. About half way up, the view of the 
valley of Centron, backed by the beautiful forms 
of Mount Iseran, is very striking. 

The hospice was formerly tenanted by some 
monks from the Great St. Bernard ; but their 
cells and little chapel are in ruins, having never 
been rebuilt since they were destroyed in a daring 
attack upon the pass, by a division of the French 
army under General Dumas, in April 1794. In 
1824, the hospice was occupied by a man and his 
fiunily, stationed there throughout the year, by 
the Sardinian Government, with directions to 
assist and relieve the poorer traveller gratis. 
Bread, butter, cheese, sometimes meat, and always 
wine, may be had tliere. 

The plain on the summit, from the hospice to 
the commencement of the descent to La Tuille, is 
above two miles in lengtli, and about a mile in 
width, affording a very sufficient extent for the 

time of the Saracens. He assured us also, that he had hunself 
seen aud handled very large bones of beasts, which had been 
taken out of the little stream that flows through the ravine, 
«p which the Roman road passed. These bones, he said, 
were much larger than oxen ; and when the little stream 
overflowed and washed away the soil, BQm<& o^ \\ve:%^ X^qt^^?^ 
were sometimes found. He himself "ma<\ft no ToeoJasya. ^ 

rtjp&jn^ and acemed iffnorant wbat tVi^ \joxk»^ ^«fe^— 

VMckhMm and Cramor, p. 94, 
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tomporaiy encampment of 25,000 men, to about 
which number tlie armv of Hannibal was reduced. 
The Lake of Vemai, the source of the Doria-Bai- 
tea, does not occupy any part of tlic plun, but is 
situated far below, at the base of the mountain! 
which form the nortli-weat boundary of the CoL 
About 1200 yards N. E. of the hoipicf, stands a 
broken column of cipolino marble,* nearly twenty 
feet high and three feet in diameter, the supposed 
remains of a temple, of which the plan may with 
some difficulty be traced : it is now called the 
Colcnne de Joux,-^ and probably owes its preser- 
vation to the small iron cross which has been 
placed upon it. About 300 yards N. £. of this 
column is a larj^e circle of stones, eighty yards in 
diameter, called by the people of the Tarentaise 
tiie Cirque dAimibal ; and the tradition is, that 
Hannibal held a coitncil of war on that spot. It 
ia found on the highest ground of the plain, and is 
composed of irregular blocks of the Btone found 
there, chiefly compiict gneiss and clay-slate, vary- 
ing in weight from abont 300 to 600 lbs., and 
placed about ten feet apart ; the whole circle 
measuring nearly 250 yards. It is not improbable 
that this circle was formed by the Carthagimans, 
either as a rude memorial of tlieir passage, or for 
the purpose of some religious rites propitiatory of 
their deities. 

From the middle to the north-eastern extremity 
of the plain, Mont Blanc presents a magnificent 

• Thia mnrlile aboiinii! in the upper pari of il neighbour- 
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object, towering; over the Cramont and the tange 
S. E. of the AUie Blanche. Tlie traveller who 
would enjoy one of the finest scenea In the Alps, is 
recommended by Mr. Brockedon lo ascend tlie 
Belvidere, one of the mountaina which bound tha 
Col of the Little St. Bernard. After an hour's 
aac^it from the ho/qike, whieli may be accom- 
plished on a mule, an unrivalled Alpine panorama 
extends before, beneath, and around him. Mont 
Blanc, witli its grand glaciers of the Miagc and 
the Brenva, which appear to stream from its sides, 
the Great St. Bernard, the high summits of the 
Cetvin and Mount Rosa, theimmense glacier of the 
Buitor, extending sixteen leagues, Mont Iseran, 
and a thousand intermediate peaks, present them- 
■elves in magnificent succession.* 

From no part of the passage of tlie Little Ber- 
nard, however, can a view be obtained of theao 
fertile plains watered by the Po, wliich Hannibal 
is slated to have pointed out to his army, to re- 
animate tt;em after their disheartening fatigues and 
perils. And this circumstance must be allowed to 
throw some didiculty in the way of those learned 
writers who contend that this was the route of 
Hannibal. But then, the only pass which would 
allow of such a view, is that of the Col de Vvm ; 
and the insurmountahle difficulties which the Car- 
tha^ian army must have encountered by tliat 
pus, OS well as the want of agreement with the 

• A (riniiliir seene may be obserrod from the ViJoisan ; 

but this u mate diHUulC of bc^l'ss, The Spf'o-faFr, aatW 

aerth-went of Ihe Hotpice, is still roQiu dilSiKiit ^ fi(«^ * 

ted Mimt Blanc is there concealed ftomtiew \jn 'OaamRMsA^* 

BTUro HollttiaU-va Lake. 
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description of Polybius in every other respect, are 
thought to preclude the supposition that Hannibal 
took that route.* 

Soon after leaving the Cirque ^Annihai, the 
luinB of a large building are passed, which appearu 
to have been destroyed by fire, probably during 
the war of 1794. A little beyond, the plain ter^ 
minates, and the scene opens into the valley of La 
Tuille, to wliich a rugged path descends as &r as 
Pont Serrant.t Here, it is supposed, occurred the 
heavy losses which Hannibal sustained in the first 
attempt to descend from the mountain. Before 



iMBiings of the places, and the doMeut of Ihewiitors tawards 
tJiB plaiDB uf Italy, aru all tliat is meant. See Wickham and 
Cramer, p. 100—105. 

i" The BCCDunt giren of Huinibul's disaolviiig theiocki 
liy vineg^, in hia passage over the Alps, has been treated, 
in iBod^ times, as aa euigma or a fable. Mr. Bakewell 
ingeuioiisly suggest!, that the ancients might very posaili^ 
bo acquainted with tlie expansive force of vajiour. "By 



. eETuct stmitiv to the ob 
I of giiapawdec, or the eijiuision of steam. Xhia 
ett'eet mi^t be inereasetl by making a largu Hro against the 
rock. A small degree of ci^anaive force would rend laitfo 
masEes of rack, aa they split with great facility nJong ua 
croiB seams.' It is difficult to conceive, he remarks, bow 
such a story as that of dissolving the Alps with vinegar, 
ciiuldhave originated without sums fauodatiun in fact; and 
the difficulty vanishes, if we suppose that Baimibat cmpbyed 
linegar, not as a chemical agent, but to act mechanically 
on tne huated rocks, in rending them by the expaotioa M 



If was made, says Mr. Brockedon, tlie AH 
Mitl dangers of this precipitous route must 
kve been very great ; especially at Pout SerraMt, 
lliere the river, flowing fromtlie lake of tbe Little 
fc BemaTd, tushes across the path, through a 
Ifghtful gorge, and falls, on the right, into the 
Ifflcy lending to La Tuille. This gorge is about 
KO feet deep, yet, so narrow, that it ' ' 

y a wooden bridge twenty-three pitces i 
f which only twelve ate actually clei 
fcks at the top ; nor can it be seen until the 
lUer is within ICiO feet of the brink. 
I A descent of three quarters of an hour from 
nnt Serrant, conducts lo La Tuillc {^Artoiicam) ; 
kd about a quarter of a mile below tliis village, 
fe Doria, joined by a torrent from the vast 
hciers of Mont Buitor, forces its way tlirough 
[deep ravine. Before arrivmg at this defile, ^le 
|Ver is croBBed hy a wooden bridge, and a safe 
bod winds up and round the comer of a limestone 
bck. Tills road was cut, about fifty years ago, 
h avoid the dangers of the old road, which passed 
A the other side of the torrent, and which was 
hnoflt annually destroyed by the avalanches which 
1 into this gulf from the south-easlRrn base of 
( Cramont. It sonielimes hapj^ns, that llie 
)w accumulates in tiiis ravine in so great a 
mtity, that it remains unmelted during the 
Tliis unusual circumstance seems to have 
si in the season of Hannibal's passage; 
1 it occasioned a day's ileJay and great loss ' 
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tho army, Polyliius states, that the beasts' 
burden, when they endeavoured to iisc from ' 
fqU, broke through the surface of the snow, and 
remained wedged in with tlieir loads ; a circum- 
stance, Mr. Brockedon remarks, wliich could 
scarcely liave happened, except ' in a situation 
where, as in tliis ravine, the water had xiib-meUfAi 
the snow, as it passed beneath, so that, as the 
feet found no support, the beasts could not extri- 
cate themselves.' The road from this ravine con- 
tinues high above the torrent, until it descenda 
rapidly by a tourniquet, and crosses the liver near 
La Balme. Below this place, the valley widens 
a little ; but near the descent to the Baths of St. 
Sidier, the stream sinks into a deep abyss, and 
forces its way, almost in darkness, through a tre> 
ntendous rift in the mountain, whence it escapes 
into the Val d'Aosla. The rood on tlie left bank 
leaves the river so far beneath, that its Etrugglea 
are only beard. Fearful accidents have happened 
there, although the road is good, and there is no 
appearance of danger. Several crosses are pasaed, 
the chronicles oF death, bearing the initials uf the 
unfortunate suifercr, with the date of tlie accident, 

E receded by F. 1., or, as it is sometimes carved at 
ingth. Pent ici. 
Few scenes in the Alps are more magnificent 
than the range of Mont Blanc, seen from lliis 
descent to Prd St. Didier.* Tlio warm, ferrugi- 

* 'TTiB Baeat rffrvl undtir whicli tlio Authiir bjw uiv it, 
^^ by moaaUght. Nothing call lie imaeiQei mate Wu- 

under iter iliunuJutUua. "X^WUViaWi^a^Kt 
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springs at that place (the ancient Arebri- 
i), are frequented by the Piedmontese during 
eason ; but the visiters are not so numerous 
y respectable as those who establish them- 
s for the summer at the mineral springs of 
mayeur, a town about a league distant, at the 

of the Val d'Aosta. The river which de- 
ls from the Little St Bernard, gushes from 
eep ravine at the base of the Mont des BainSj 
soon afterwards falls into the great mass of 
r which has its source in the Lac de Combal^ 
which, having collected tribute from all the 
m glaciers of Mont Blanc, pursues its way 
igh the Val d'Aosta, to join the Po in the 
It is accompanied by a carriage road 
Igh the valley, from Courmayeur to Ivrea. 
good road from Fid St. Didier joins that of 
^al d'Aosta, after crossing the Doria by an 
llent bridge. Thence, a rapid descent for a 
le, conducts the traveller through the town of 
yes, and an hour lower down the valley, to 
of La Salle. Tliis part of the valley abounds 

fine scenery, and the picturesque effect is 
ij aided by the grand and massive forms of 
hestnut-trees, whether seen in near groupes 
a distant forests clothing the declivities. 
w La Salle, the valley closes into a deep 

o near the colotir of the sky, that its form could not be 
iguished ; whilst the part which was lit by the moon, 
liarply seen against the dark sky, of an indescribably 
whiteness, apparently suspended in ek \ Ssst^\i<Svss« "^t^ 
the mountains could not be peicwN^Vsi^^^NKi^ ^i20^ 
a»'— Ifciociedon's IllustraUoxiB. 
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ditfile ; and the road, cut out of t!iB rock, 
higli on the right bank by Fort Roc ; a place 
admirably adapted for the defence of tlie pass. 
Deep chasms are lefl, covered only by platforms, 
which may he readily removed, and tlie road wouid 
thus be rendered impassable. At present, strong 
railings or walls obviate the danger of foliiug over 
the precipices. The scenes iu this part of the 
valley are very wild and grand, particularly on 
looking up the deep ravine towards Mont Bianc, 
which forms a magnificent back-ground. fVom 
Fort Roc, the road rapidly descends to Ivrogne, 
beyond which the valley widens. The road con- 
tinues through it to Villeneuve, and at the end of 
about twenty miles from Prd St. Didier, leads tt> 
the city of Aosta. There are numerous castles in 
the vale, and Borne of them are fmely situated on the 
bold projections from the rocky chains on eacli 
side. The hamlets which occur, have also a juc^ 
turesque appearance, although composed of deso- 
late and forbidding habitations, which strikingly 
contrast, to a traveller from the north, with the 
clean-built, roomy liabitations of a Swiss village. 

It must appear extraordinary to any person 
travelling by tiiis route, Mr. Brockedon remarks, 
that this pass should have been allowed to remain 
a mule-road from Bourg St. Maurice to Pr6 St. 
Didier. The col of the Little St. Bernard is not 
much higher than that of either the Cenia or the 
Simplon;* white the natural facilities offered by 

• The plain of ihe LitUB St.'Beinat4\a7\q\fcAAova 
fOe sea. That of the Ccnis, as alieadv Bt**4ira *i*&\'»» 
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this route to the engineer, are constilerably greater 
than those fnuod on eitlicr of Bonapurte's roiulB 
into Italy. In the time of the Romans, it was 
nade a, carria^ road by Augustus;* and tliough 
few vestiges of the old road remain, yet, the ease 
with which it might be reconstructed, may be in- 
ferred fcom the fact, that a cohnin of 6000 Aus- 
trlans crossed itwith ten pieces of cannon in 1815. 
Mt. Brockedon himself httd a light cabriolet taken 
over it in 1924, without dismounting. M. Saus- 
sure speaks of it as one of the easiest passages of 
the Alps that he was acquainted with ; a repre- 
sentation confinned by the Aulhor of the ' IlluBtra- 
tions,' who asserts, that ' it is already the easiest 
of the unmade passes of the Alps,' The French 
liad actually surveyed the pass with the intention 
of making such a road, which would confer an im- 
portant benefit on the inhabitants of the Tarcntaise 
and the dutcby of Aosta, and would greatly add to 
llie influx of strangers into Piedmont. But this 
benefit is withheld by tiie present Government, from 
the fear, it is alleged, of a possible invasion by 
tliat mud from France. In whatever state the road 
may remiun, the beauty and liistoric interest of 
the pass, and the almost unrivalled scenery of the 
valleys of the Is^re and the Aosta, will furnish a 
atrong iDduocment to travellers to enter Italy by 
tbis route. Both the summit of the mountain and 

tett luwCT ; and the toiiI acnna the Simplon is □early 200 
fcct lower itill, vii, 6578 fcet ubove the sea. The amnmlt of 
[be Little St, BerTioril rises to 9^94 [E«i', <iVbl qI 'Cna ^(i:^ 
St BeraanI, to 10,769, anJ Iho pass across K^A^I'^'J^- 
• afee Cramer, vol. i. p. 104. Th\a tosAViA. taiBi.'*Si»»- 
* ^''"'■'' li^ capital o[ the AllybroHW. 

vol.. I. * .. 
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itB approacliea are tree from all danger of avalont^ 
and there are already excellent roods tram CLambery 
to St. Maurice, and from Courmayeur to Turin. 

Aosta, the uncient Avgusta Prietaria, it most 
beautifully situated on the bank of the Doria-Baltea, 
under tlie shade of a finely formed and elevated 
groupe of mountains to the south. Westward, 
file eye traces the fertile vale towards the moun- 
tains and glaciers Houth of Mont Blanc. The first 
object of striking interest, is the remains of a 
Roman triumphal arch, near the ruioB of the Am- 
phitheatre. They are in tolerable preservation, 
built of a dark-coloured stone, wliichwas probably 
cased with marble. It is of the date of Augustus 
There are also the fragments of a bridge of white 
marble at some distance below the town, and othet 
tokens of the flourishing state of the place under 
the Komans. The town is by no means regularly 
built, although Italian architecture is always jac 
turesque. Aostn was the birth-place of the noto- 
rious St Anaelm, archbishop of Canterbury. It 
was made an episcopal see early in the Beventb 
century, and ia the capital of the dutchy to whicb 
it gives name. 

According to Pliny, Augusta Pretoria was the 

extreme northern point of Italy. The territory on 

which it stands, was that of the Lardy and warlike 

Salaasi, who long carried on a predatory warfare 

against the Romans, and even ventured to plunder 

the baggage and military chest of Julius CseBar. 

yAiigastua at length caused their country to be per- 

maaently occupied by a large iorco iHitetTawcir 

ifa* Varro, A great many ot l1»e Solosri -^KtvAiBi 

Ithiaiast war, mdti " — " *^ *" 
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of 36,000, were reduced to slavery. A chy was 
fciilt on the ground occupied by Varro'a camp; 
and Augustus honoured the rising colony by givfaig 
if the name of which its present appellation is a 
tanruption. Another Roman colony had been 
^reviouBly established in the country of the Salatii, 
War the purpose of checking their incursions into 
"liie jJain ; the municipal city of Eporedium, now 
<X)tTupted into Ivrea, is situated at the southern 
»(tteinily of the modem dutehy of Aosta. 

Tlie Roman routes over the Graian and Pennine 

Alps met, as do the present roads, at Aosta, whence 

% road ran through Ivrea (Eporcdivm) to Vercelli 

fFercriitw), where it met the road leading from 

nKiiin ^jtugusta Taurinorum) to Milan. Tlie 

flrat part of the modem route is of course the same ; 

^t, from Ivrea, it runs directly southward to 

Chivasso, where it falls into the Milan road. 

From Aosta to Chatillon, the road lies through 

most beautiful part of the valley, abounding with 

lagnificent wowis and old chateaux in romantic 

Intuations. There are few of these casteDated ruins 

%hich will not repay the traveller for the trouble 

of attaining them, their situations are so command' 

l|ng and heautifid, Many of the chestnut-trees are 

Bf great age, and approach in size to those of 

Hount Etna. The valley, which is very wide, 

ranns with farm-houses and small villages,* and 

_^ • Persons nfflided with goitre, and wrtuw, ars no whora 
Vcn in greater uumbere and deroimily, Mr. Brof kedoa says, 
Ihao in Ihis beautiful valle}-. Yet, the mhaUt&'&'i.'&E^VCAivet?} 
ftlleyotAnttua., whifh h nearly paiufteX -wiftiVV, w*w>- 
''-'' fne from these afilictions ; owing, aa fta* '^»wS'» 
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the roada are excellent. Fine BpriDgs gush 
the rocks on either side, and the luxuriance of ihe 
Tegetalion indicatea that the traveller Ima reaciied 
Italy. Soon alier leaving Chatillon, a toivn sur- 
rounded with the moat magnificent scenery, tlie 
traveller paaaes through the village of St. Vincent, 
near which there is a mineral spring ; and below 
it, a bridge of singular form, called the Pont de 
Sarrannt, has been thrown over a gorge, whence 
the view of the valley towards Chatillon and 
Chateau d'Uaselle, is very fine. A little beyond 
thehridge, the valley narrows to a defile, formed 
by the base of Mont Jovet, The road, which here 
tuTDB abruptly to the right, is cut like a lateral 
fiirrow out of the rock, whicli in many places over- 
hangs the road. Towards the ravine, it is guarded 
by a wall, beneath which the torrent of the Doria 
rushM at a frightful depth. Above the road, on 
the left, is the chateau of St. Germain's, This 
load was an early work of the Romans, but waa 
subsequently widened and improved by tbe monks 
of St. Bernard, at a great expense, to ^cilitate the 
communications with their mountains, and the 
access to the mineral springs in Uie valley. An 
inscription cut in the rock, records this aervice. 
About a league and a half below the defile of Mont 
Jovet, is the town of Verres, whence the road 
conUnuea along the banks of the river, amid scenes 
of great richneas and beauty, to Fort Bard. Here, 
the valley narrowa again rather suddenly, and tlie 
river rushes through a gorge, formed by vast rocks 
which almost close the valley. The fort is conae- 
qiientiy a very strong military position ; and tho 
jum^of Jmiy under Botta,paxtt, on xheit -Wlf tg 
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Ihe field of Marengo, were licre licld in cliccfc by 
«n Aualrian paniaon of 400 men ; nor was the 
iiaBaage effected without great difficulty and severe 
loBB.* A sliort, but steep descent, cut out of the 
jock, leails from Fort Bard to Donas ; and an arck 
of rock that has been cut through near tlie latter 
VIacb, remaina as a monument of the Romans. 
Xn inscription on the side of this road, is stated 
by some early historians to liave been formerly 
legible, which recorded that Haanibal passed this 
way.t From Donas, the road descends to St. 
Martin, a towQ surrounded with high rocks, 
wliere a bold and lofty arch crossea tlie torrent 
wliich descends from the Monte Rosa by the Val 
de Lys. Here, the vuUey of the Aosta may be 

t • This check, had it been efifectiml, would hayo prored 
fabil to tlia aimy ; and BanapiLrte'n inquietude is laid to 
bave boen ciceraivf?. Ad atloiupt lu paia witbout s'limKaag 
the bolteriei, would hove been ccrloiu deatcuctian. Br 
incredible exertions, a party of 1500 man succeeded, thoimli 
exposed to the fire of the fort, in dm^giiir a, toui-^amer 
to the paml uf a rock an Ihe muuntau of Alvitr«do, vIudL 
ccHDmaiided the foit, and b^ this meaaa some chock wa« 
siren to the battuiy. Auotliei party laiaed a gun into the 
bdfiy of a church which cumiasnded uae ul'lho gates uf UiS 
fiirt; Bud the Ausltiuts, fenriag aa iissault at Ihiit poin^ 
at leofrth lurrendered. 

f 'l^dition Bssigua this very remarkable work to Hul- 
'nibal; and this pa«s ha<i been knonn for centurivs, amoSE 
th* natives, as that o! the Cartliaijiniaa iinny. Liulpnmd, 
uf Pario, a Lombotd wrilet, aod Paulus Juvius, hnve gOM 
•0 far U to stole, tliat aa iDsi:ri|>tiuu recording his paimge> 
was viiible in the rock. Bui this opiniou E» reruteil by tba 
■wiUloC of the TAealrvm Sabaftlia. Thousb wb searched 
forui tascri|itian, wu could discover Doue whaleier. But 
. the iMMaiEU itselF has Hlwa^s been calle'l by tliu name ot 

IjM^fHiiM iffiBaM««ri&wBM,B.ua. 
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emd to tenuinatf?. Tlic mountainB lower; flBn 
hills elope down into tlie plain, wliicii is liere di»» 
tinctiy seen ; and after passing tlirough Setto 
Vittone, the traveller arrives at Ivrea, whence 
roads branch off to Milan and to Turin. 

The pass of the Great St Bernard, leading to 
AoBta from Martigny in the _Valaia, does not 
fairly come under our notice in the present work, 
SB it belongs, together with that of Mont St 
Cothard, to Switzerland. The great route of the 
Simplon, leading from Geneva to Milan, passsB 
ijirough the nurthem part of Savoy, before it 
enters the VaJaia, and afterwards intersects a 
comer of Piedmont. A description of this route 
will best connect itself with Austrian Italy ; but, 
before we take a final leave of Savoy, we must 
notice that romantic portion of its northern ^> 
tricta which yet remains to be described. 

Starting from Geneva, several diflercnt routes 

Sesent themselves, That which leads through 
umilly to Aix and Chambery, has already been 
delineated. Another road leads to Annecy, si- 
tuated at the northern extremity of the lake to 
wliicli it gives name ; from which place a good 
carriage road has lately been opened to L'H6- 
pital and Moutiers in the Tarentaise, so that 
travellers can now drive from Geneva to the foot 
of the Little St. Bernard. The route from Geneva 
to Annecy, crosses tlie Arve about a mile to the 
south of the former city, and passing through the 
town of Carouge, (formerly in Savov, but now 
belonging to the Republic,J ascends gradually by 
the side of the Great Salt!ve ; a mountain tliat 
ranges oa tiie left foe ftbout uiitB bmIm^ ,jft^ 



Renting a nearly perpendicular face uf limestone, 
liBtog from 2500 to 3000 feet above the basin of 
|lie lake of Geneva. Immediately under the higlicst 
fait, called the PUoiif about seven miles firom Ge- 
neva, stands tlic ancient monastery of Fommicra, 
fbuoded in 1179. The monks of Pommiera wera 
Hie firet cultivators of tliis once savage country, 
which was one vast forest, extending along the 
fbat oftbeSal^ve, to the extremity of Mount Sion, 
jRhich, branching ofT from it nearly at right angles, 
i'fonnectB the Saltfve with the Vuaches and the Jura 
■.fhain on the other side of the valley. The formar 
,Jion of the present road is ascribed to the same 
jn^^rious fraternity, whose hbcrality procured 
[Jar them the respect and protection) of their pow- 
l<rful nughbours, long after the destruction of all 
the other religious houses by the Bernese ; and it 
'^aa not till 1793, that the monastery was broken 
'^p. Tlie buildings and domain are now private 
f roperty. A little beyond Fommiers is the village 
jpf Chable, first founded by tlie said monks, where 
ft doutaie announces to the traveller, that he has 
JMitered the Sardinian territory. 
,; In about three hours from Geneva, the traveller 
nachos the highest part of Mount Sion, an eleva- 
ilion of about 1500 feet. After passing the ridge, 
,;|ie loses sight of the Lake of Geneva, while the 
iofly mountains bordering on that of Anaecy, 
^t>egia to shew their fantastic turretcd shapes, 
i^Enormous blocks of granite are scattered over 
jjthc summit of Mount Sion, although no rock of 
fthat formation is known tu occur m titil within 
Ij^c distance of fifty miles. Mr. Bakewell sup* 
8f tliat llie whole valley of which this ULQlUttftio 
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forms tlie western barrier, was once a lake, aaJ 
Ihat the waters flowed over it, before the passive 
called L'Eduse was opened, tLrougb which the 
Rhone escapes. On approaching Cruseillea, si- 
tuated in a defile which commands this entrance 
into Savoy, its church forma a very picturcBque 
object, placed upon a detached rock. From this 
place to Annecy, the descent is rapid, by numerous 
ngzags and mndings. The valleys and ravines, 
being beautifully wooded, eshibit a variety of 
picturesque landscape. In about two hours and 
a half from CruseiUes, the traveller reaches the 
p)uD, and soon enters the city of Annecy, the 
capital of the Genevoia. 

Annecy ranks as the second city in Savoy in 
wpnlation, contmning between 5000 and 6000 
inliabitanls. There are some considerable manu- 
factures here, particularly of cotton. Before llic 
revolution, there were seventeen churches and 
monasteries in this city, wliich was filled with 
ecclesiastics. Three only of the cliurchesarc now 
used for public worship, (he others being converted 
into brew-house?, warehouses, and stables. An 
extensive castle, formerly the residence of tlie 
Dukes de Genevois Nemours, commands the city, 
and gives to it, at a distance, a very striking ap> 
pearnnce. Annecy is, however, ill-built ; the 
nouses arc high, and the streets narrow, with 
ranges of extremely low, heavy arcades on each 
side, which exclude the light from the ground* 
floors and shops. ' The architn'cture througltout 
Savoy," Mr. Bakcwell saj-K, ' is in bad taste ; and 
tliat of Annecy is, perhaps, the worst of all.' 

J'his city contmns tliG venErated teUc&.Qf lIlAt, 
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truly iUuBtrioua prelate, St. Francis de Sales, born 
: in 1567, and canonized in 1G65, Prior, iiowuver, 
j to that event, his remains were so higldy venerated 
by his countrymen, that when tlita city was taken 
by the French in 1630, one of the six articleB Bli- 
pnlated, that the body of the venerable Francis de 
Sales should never he removed from the city. In 
the year 1806, his bones ivere translated with 
great pomp from the church where they were first 
deposited, tu a, chapel in the cathedral. De Sales 
was not merely a rigid disciplinarian, but on ardent 
patron of literature, and, in conjunetioa with his 
niend, Antonine Favre, established at Annecy, in 
1607, the first literary academy in Savoy, called 
L'Aead&mie Florimontane. The first public library 
in Savoy was established at Annecy, by a canon 
of the cathedral, Nicholas Dumasc, v^lio bequeathed 
to it hia own collection.* 

"Dm northern end of the Lake of Annecy is the 
least interesting part, as it terminates in a marshy 
plain. There are two short channels called rAiowr, 
by which it discharges itself into the river Sier, 
which fells into the Rhone at Seissel. The road 
to L'Humtal jiasses along the western side of tlie 
lake, under a steep acclivity, which ranges like a 
wall for several miles, not far from the side of the 
road. It is not till the traveller reaches Chateaa 
Suine, formerly the seat of tlie Marquis de Sales, 
that the most bcautifiil part of the lake becomos 
TMiible, with the magnificent amphitlieatre of moun- 
tains that surround its upper end. 
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' The Lake of Annecy,' Mr. Bakewell informs 
us, ' IB about ten mileB in length, and varies in 
breadth from one to tvro miles ; but the island or 
promontory on which Chflteau Duing stands, 
advances ho far into the lake as nearly to divide it 
into two equal parts. The lake is surrounded 
with steep calcareous mountains, which approach 
very close to it, except on the north. On the 
southern extremity, beyond Duing, there is a 
marshy flat, where the land is gaining upon the 
lake. The water has evidently once filled up the 
whole valley to the foot of the mountains. On the 
western side are several large meadows, wliich 
appear to have been gained irom the lake at no 
Very remote period.* In shape and length, the 
Lake of Annecy may be compared to L^lswater ; 
but it is much broader. There is also a greater 
resemblance between the scenery at the southern 
end of tliis lake, and that of IJlswater towards 
Faterdale, than in any other lakes I have seen 
on the Continent. No very considerable river runs 
into the lake. The largest is La Riviere Morte, 
so called (I suppose) from its broad, stony bed, 
which is nearly dry, except in rainy eeasona, when 
tiie waters unite and form a mighty torrent. It 
rises beyoad Faverge, and enters the lake at the 
southern end. There are also numerous rivnlotB 
and cascades, descending from the mountain 
valleys that decline to the lake. These, when the 

■ This diimnutiDii of the lake is uicin^;, at luaat ia part, 
to tlie ilrbra brought dawn by tha iQiTL'iits, aa is the coiD 
with the Lake of liourjjet ; and Ihe land has gainirf coqm- 
derubly on tbe bewl of Ok Lak« of Geixev^ by tbe Noie 
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snow is tliawing in tliB aurrounding mountains, be- 
come coueidcrable streams. The banks of the lake 
are richly adorned with large waluut and chestnut 
trees ; and there are several small vUIages, aiicient 
caetles, and farm-houses scattered round it, par- 
tioularly on the western side. On the eastern ude, 
the steep etcarpemenli, eometimea projecting into 
the Inke, then receding from it, form verdant am- 
phitheatres, in which are vinejards and cottages 
that seem cut off &om all access, except by water. 
The highext mountains are on this side.* The 
most peculiar features in the physical geography 
of this lake, are the numerous valleys that slope 
Inwards it at a considerable angle : they may be 
compared to funnels truncated at their aummitB. 
The £ah which most abound in the lake, are trout, 
cup, pike, and loRe {gadus lola).'f 

Of the numerous ruined castles which ore seen 

• The Tounistls, opposilE Chatuau Diung, Mr. Bake- 
well found to rise about 5640 frat akive Uib Lake, wliich ia 
Hacll 1460 !eet abgre the sea. TMa would moke its 
■bMluta elevation about 1000 fcut below ilia lino of pi-rpe- 
tual siMir. The saow, however, remains neu the BummiL 
till tim beginning of July ; and even in Aii){UBt. largo maasra 
were aeea oti llio western side, in shaded situations. Thu 
bent d'Alen<;on rises about 3340 feet above the lake. Its 
■umniit ii compoied of a perpendioular wall uf limestone, 
bota 400 to 500 feet in height, but very niuruw; appearing, 
in tlus directioD, like the iuccels of a, ^gubtic castle, od • 
detached, stee[], and uanon slope, which is piuliBlly c< 

with veidure. Seen in other directionB, "■ '' 

■ntnmil ehanjjeB to a vast broken cohimn on an immense cone. 

I Bakewel^Tol. i.,pp..^7 — 13, Lotte were not found ittlhis 
laile till 1770, when some which a Saiojard gentleman had 
brought from Geneva, to stock bis reservoir, escaped duririg 
Ml ImmilatloD ioio the lake, where they rnpidly muHiiiUed, 
Tba Oatow somewhat resembles oeL 
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on the eDimonceB contmanding the road on each 
aide, or in the embouchures of the valleys, Uie 
early history ia lost in the obBcurity of the feudal 
times. Chilean Duing is comparatively modem, 
with the exception of a massive tower at tlie 
Bouthem eud. Oa the opposite side of the road, 
ftowns an hexagonal tower in the same style of 
Bichitecture as Caoingsbur^ Castle in Yorkshu^. At 
the entrance of one of the vaJieys, about amtle from 
Cliiteau Dulng, is Chflleau d'Herie, a large castle 
resembling some of our Norman baronial Btruc- 
tures, with four round towers and outworks. Hie 
gates, portcullis, and waLs are entire ; and some 
of the massive fiimilure still remains. On the side 
of the lake opposite to Chflteau Duing, is the large 
village of Talloires, near which is a Benedicljne 
priory, founded about the ninth century, but having 
nothing in its architecture lu recommend it A 
hermitage on the rucks above the village, is atill 
visited m procession. on certain festK-als. The 
ascent up to this chapel, hy a road cut in the rock, 
recalled to Mr. Bakewell the scenery of Matlock. 
About two miles north of Talloires, is Cli&teau 
Menthon, interesting as having been the birth- 
place of the first St. Bernard,* who was heir to 
the noble family of Menthuu. The castle is n 
lofty, irregular buildhig in the Nonuan style, with 
massive gates and portcullis ; but part of the 
front is more modern. The rooms are hung with 
tapcstrj'. In the fbapel, on the altar,' is a small 
Btatue of St Bernard holding sevetal monsters 
enchained, — the giants, according to the current 
P • Bom A.D. 924 i died, 1008, Tto fainoua Abbnl of 
Clainaiix was Iwiuui lQ9It, 



legend, whom t!ie Saint vanquished in Uie Alps. 
I Jllr. Bakewell iDter[)rels the groupc as rcpreaeiit- 
frg the triuuph he acliieved over the pagaa 
deities which were, in liis time, atill adored in 
jHHne of the sequestered valleys of the Feoniae 
id Graian Alps. In tlie castle ia also shewn a 
jitrait of the young lady to whom the Heir of 
lea^on was to huve been married, in compliance 
rvrith the amhitious arrangcmenta of \m parents ; 
''tnt, the evening before the day fixed for the nup- 
'lials, Bernard made hia escape out of a window, 
land fled over the Alps to Aoala, where he obtained 
|indination as a prieat, and rose to be arclideacon. 
As the picture of the fair lady, and al^o one of the 
iaint, are in oils, they must he of a later date than 
Ifae tenth century. There ia, however, a portrait 
bi St. Bernard, painted in distemper, with but 
Bttie shading, which appe-ara very ancient; it 
iepresents him aa extremely handsome, with an 
expression of great dignity and benevolence. For 
Iwo and forty years, he is stated lo have laboured 
irith ibe zesl of an apostle m converting l]i6 
nagans of the Alpine regions ; and after he had 
Sestroyed the remains of heathen superstition, lie 
taid the foundation of the two hospices, from wliich 
itie passes of the Pennine and Graian Alps derive 
their present appellation.* 

Near tlie village of Mcnthon, in a meadow, are 

• ' Tradition relates,' tays Mr, Balttwell, ' that St. Bcr- 
"'"" parents, after having bewailed lliL- unknown fate of 



e 



•UB for tvenly-Kix yean, discoTered him at the nowly- 
' Anipicv on the UiEat St, Bumard.' If Ihera isany 
Ibia lei^eiu], Dial Aotpice muat have liven built ut A 
nrlier jjeriod of Jiia laboun. liuk«4, ftus^ '\i>\a>n 
brifal erideoec, Ibat a munaslcty tn.UU'i ui '' " — """^^ — 
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some ruins which rtre said to be remains of ancient 
Roman baths. There ix a BulpLurous spring, 
which is still used by ttie inhabitants for the cure 
of flcrophulous and glandular obstructions. Pro- 
ceeding eastward from Ch&teau Mcntlion, round 
the flunk of the ZJent(2'^/enf;on,aroad leads down 
into the valley of Tli6ne!, one of those secluded 
districts with which Savoy abounds, that seem cut 
off by nature from all intercourse with the rest of 
the world. It is surrounded on every side with 
eteep mountains, and there is no natural opening, 
except tlie deep chasm or gorfje through which 
tlte waters find a vent, and which was too narrow 
to allow a pathway till it was widened by the 
labour of man. Tlie Romans first opened a road 
through this gorge, by cutting away the rock, and 
tiuildmg a bridge over the torrent, which remained 
till the year 1794. Tlie name of the Roman 
General who opened the passage, is out in tlie 
rock. L. TiNcios P*culos pbhytom fecit. In 
ancient writings it is styled, Ctusm Sancli Clari ; 
and it is still called tlie Passage of St. Ctaire. 

Bernard before (lie year 8^1 ; anil Uie otlginal fuumlatian 
of Hie hatpin haa been attributed tu Luuis Uio Dcbonooire, 
or to Cbnrlumagiie, wIiosl- imcle BemaH, an illeeitimuto Ma 
of Charles Martel, le<l a division of the invading um; of 
Charlemagne over tlie Greiit St. Benmrd, wbiiii he weut hi 
attack Lrtmbardy. From this Bernard, Saussure suppuBea 
the present nomB of the pass to be derived. But thera Wa* 
another Beiniiril, an illegiliniate «on uf Pepin, to whom 
Charlemagae bequeathed the kingdom of Italy ; and to him, 
Mr. Brockedon Ihinks, _the original estnblishmeot of the 
moniuteij and the name of the pass may be man pnilMbly 
attributed. Tlie present kuipicn on Iwlh the Great and tba 
ii'Kfe St. BeraajA were, howBTer, founded by the Arth- 
i^aeon of Aoata, wbose name bu eon« \o m^entde tbtt at 
'predecessors. ^^^h 
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Mr. BakeweU, who visited this valley, describes it 
as better cultivated than many other parts of Savoy ; 
and the houses appeared better built and more 
respectable. It contains much good corn-land 
and pasturage; and a considerable quantity of 
flax is raised. From the narrowness of the valley, 
and the reflection of the sun from the rocks, it is 
sometimes extremely sultry ; but its mean tempe-* 
rature is below that of Annecy, although it is on 
the same level. The valley spreads out in the 
upper part, and several lateral valleys open into 
it, which have no other outlet, each containing 
several villages and hamlets. The whole popu- 
lation of the canton amounts to about 12,000 
persons. Th6nes, the capital, is a handsome town 
for Savoy, containing above 2000 inhabitants, 
with a spacious market-place and a well-built 
church in the centre. There are tanneries, a 
glass-house, and various manufactures for the 
supply of the district; and fairs for cattle and 
cheese are held four times a year. Some moun- 
tain-lakes in the upper part of the valley, are 
represented as natural curiosities. 

Two miles firom the southern end of the Lake 
of Annecy, is the town of Faverge, which derived 
its ancient name, FabricitB (or Fabricarum)^ 
from its copper and iron forges. These are 
supposed to date from the time of the Romans, 
various coins and antiquities having been found 
in the neighbourhood.* Faverge contains at 
present about 2000 inhabitants. An ancient 
chdteau above the town, formerly belonging to 

* It has been coDJectmed to be ibe Comarvi ^ ^^ 
Aatoaine Itiaenry, 
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ihe Dukes of Savoy, is now a considerable silk- 
manufactory. There is a foot-path acroBs the 
niounlains from Favei^e to L'Hflpital, which is 
only about seven miles distant in a direct line. 
The carriage road makes a long detour round the 
mountain, so that it is a journey of six hoiKB. 
About three miles from Faverge, it crosses a low 
col or pass, wMch divides tlie baaiti of the Lake 
of Annecy from that of the Isere. Near the 
village of Marlens, it winds through a valley 
covered, by aa iboulemcnt, with blocks of dark alatp,- 
rock. it then pasaes through the town of Dgine, 
beyond which it descends rapidly to the river 
Arley, which waters tlie upper part of the great 
VaUey of Savoy. The vale of the Arley resembles, 
Mr. Bakewell says, the most picturesque valleya 
in Cumberlaod and Westmorland, but on a 
grander scale. 

Of the peasantry in this part of Savoy, tliJB 
Traveller, who passed some weeks at ChfLteaa 
Duing, gives a favourable character. Though 
generally poor, yet, as the land is much divided, 
most of them possess a little plot of ground suffi- 
cient to supply their families with potatoes, wliich 
is their principal food. This gives them a feehng 
of equality and independence among themselves; 
and they are courteous and communicative to 
Btrnngers, without being obtrusive, Uke the in- 
habitants of Chamounix, who have been spoiled 
by the influx of visiters, and who follow the stranger 
everywhere, begging, under the pretence of offer- 
ing fruit, flowers, or milk.* The numerous littlo 

lanon^ the Svfiss feasuatry, wUom "iiLi. \I4U1M, ^*^^H 
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flocks and herds are tended chiefly by women or 
girla, wlio are always Ecen busily employed, citlier 
kniUing, plaiting straw, or epitiDing wool or flax 
witlt the primitive distaff. Nothing can be more 
pictureBque than the pastoral groupes which aro 
Been winding down among the rocks, wlien tUcy 
ara conducting home the flocks in the evening. 
Alniost every article of dress worn by the peasant, 
is of domestic manufacture. The wool of iheii 
sheep is dressed and spun by themselves, and 
woven by the village weaver. Black sheep aro 
very common in Savoy, and, by mixing the black 
Mid whito wool, a greyish-brown cloth is produced, 
wliicb saves the ex]>ense of dyeing. The flax ia 
also dressed and spun by themselves, and woven 
in the neighbourhood. Itinerant tailors and 
Bboemakera make the clothes and shoes of the 
peasantry under their own roofs, as was the prac- 
tice in some districts of England in the last 
century. 

The walnut ia the olive of the country, supplying 
the inhabitants with oil, not only for home con- 
sumption, but also for exportatioa to Geneva and 
fiance. The kernels are crushed by a mill, into 
a paste, which afterwards undergoes the operation 
of pressiiii;, to extract the oil. The best oil, which 
IB used tor salads and cooking, is pressed cold ; 
but an inferior oil, for lamps, is extracted by heat- 
ing the paste. Sixty ^lounds of the paste yield 

iutneatiug Hhulfhca oiitillol ' The AlpenEtock,' charges vith 
' Binning Ihe beuulifiil flowers of Ihtir mauiitiiiiia, and the 
old uul umpio eiutoms of IhEir fonfuthuRt' by rnnking 
thoin ■ the lucuBe for an iiUe ]i£e, and Ue^'iie aner the balita 
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about fifteen wine quarts of oil. The paste, &ft<t 
it is preased, is dried ia cakes, called pain amer, 
which is eaten by cliildren and poor people. The 
wainuUshalls are frugally burned for the asheS) 
which are used m washiug ; but the alkali ie bo 
caustic aa frequently to injure the linen. 

The Savoyards are &r more devout than th^ 
nei^boura the French ; and ' if a Roman Catholic 
wished to shew his relicion under its most attrac- 
tive form," Mr. BakeweU says, ' he should lead us 
to the remote villages of Savoy,' The inHueuce 
and authority of the cur^s, are very considerable ; 
and they are for the most part of exemplary clia* 
(acter. The priest of the village ia the only 
achoohnaster, and teaches the childreu of the 
peasantry to read without any remuneiatiotu 
Though the church service is of course performed 
in Latin, the sermon and the examinationa in the 
catechiun are always in French, and are delivered 
in a familiar style, adapted to the capacities of the 
audience. Moat of the congregEition at DtiJng 
were able to read, and made use of Frencli prayer* 
books. The men stood near the altar, and aeaisted 
in chanting, and in other parts of the service; 
the women sat on benches in the middle of the 
church; and all had the appearanci; of great 
aeriousnesa and devotion. The Savoyard, l»fore 
going to his bibour, generally visits the church, 
if it be near, to olTer up his orisons. And in 
short, if tills Traveller's account hi; applicable to 
the general character of the people, their ex* 
emplary discharge of reherluua duties, condemns, 
and might shame, the professors ofa purer worship 
and more eulighte&ed ctcol. The luttviw of tlwM 
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■ at the Bame time lively, loquacious, and 
' noisy mirth. They are well made, and 
tbeir feMurea are frequently handsome and rather 
delicate; but, owing to poverty and deficient 
uouriahment, they have a Ballow complexion and 
a femished look ; and aa asre aitvances, the poor 
become pitiable objects. The abolition of the 
nonasterieB has left them no refuge or resource.* 
From Aimecy, a new and very fine road leads 
to Bonneville, the capital of the Faucigny, through 
which the tourist must pass in hia way to the far- 
famed Vale of Chamounix. There is a more 
direct road from G<^neva to Bonneville, along the 
v*lley of tfie Arve. A description of ihb route 
will close our account of Savoy. 

On leaving Geneva, Most Blanc and some of 
the AiguUiei of Chamounix are seen towering 
orer the intervening mountains ; but they soon 
disappear, and are not seen again till the traveller 
rokdiea St Martin, a distance of forty mile.s, after 
a drive of seven hours and a half. At the village 
of Chdane, half a league from GenEva,t the tra- 
veller enters. Savoy ; and beyond the Pont de 
Menage, thrown over a torrent whlcii rises at the 
base of the Voirons, and joins the Arve, the road 
approaches the latter river. An extensive view of 
'^ valley is obtained near the village of Contaraine, 
iminded by the bare and broken summits of Mount 
Irezon. Beyond that village, tlie road passes 
ear the towering ruins of the Castle of Faucignv, 
and at the end of four leagues over a ' 

• Boksmll, vol. i. pp. 70—89. 
t At tlUB villBge, UiB accom^linhud Historian qi ' 
Eepij!iJie% M. Sismiind^ has 
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country, enters Bonneville, by a fine avenue of 
elms. Tltis town, Bttuated in the midst of a wide 
tinil well cultivated plain, and containing about 
1200 inhabitanta, is much belter built than most 
of the towns in Savoy. Tlie market-place and 
main streets are very broad, and the houses in the 
Guviioiis are surrounded with gardens and planta- 
tions. The valley of tlic Arve continues wide till 
near the town of Cluse, where the dark limestone 
rocks advance upon the river, leaving but a narrow 
passage for the road. Tliis little town is quite 
entombed in mountaina. The defile beyond is 
narrow and winding, presenting some scenes of 
striking beauty. At length it widens, and spreads 
before the eye the picturesque beecli-groves of 
Maghlans, scattered in some meadows of a broken 
or waving surface, edging tiic Arve, while cno> 
mouB rockB of fantastic shape tower on all sides 
through the foliage. A waterfall called the Nant 
d'Orti,* sliowers down from one of the rocka. 
About three quarters of a league beyond Magh- 
lans, on the Ich, is a fine cascade called the Nani 
d'Arpenas, more remarkable, liowever, for its 
height than for its beauty. It falls over a broad 
face of naked rock, very curiously stratified, 8&8 
feet above the road. Tlie Cavern of Balrae is 
anottier object pointed out to the notice of tra-> 
vellerB ; but it will scarcely repay for the labour 
of the ascent, Mr. Bake well says, any ono wbo 
has seen the caverns in Derhysliire and the West 
Riding of Yotkaliire. In advancing towards Sal- 
lenchcs, die road passes through the lower part of 
the great calcareous formations of ^avoy, which 
■ ■flfa/aignifieaabrodt.oitiai'BLYKifc. 
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oOtisists of a vast thickness of a dark argillaceous 
limestone, alternating with thicker beds of grey 
limestone. Near St Martin, beds of dark, bitu- 
minous and argillaceous sclu'st make tlieir appear- 
ance under the Aiguille de Varens on the left. 
The river here turns more westwardly, and the 
valley opens out to a great width, while Mont 
Blanc bursts upon the view, filling up a large 
space of the southern horizon. 

At St. Martin, which is furnished with a good 
inn, (the Hotel de Mmit Blanc, ^ travellers who are 
proceeding to Chamounix, usually sleep ; and here 
they must leave their carriage and horses, as the 
remainder of the route can be accomplished only 
on foot, on a mule, or by a char-^-hanc. Imme- 
diately opposite to St. Martin, is the town of 
Sallenches, seated near a noisy torrent, under an 
eminence called Mont Rosset, firom which a fine 
view is obtained of the surrounding scenery. 
From Sallenches, a road leads along the valley of 
the Arve, leaving the river on the left, to the Baths 
of St. Grervaise, which have, within a few years, 
attracted strangers from distant parts of Europe, 
by the fame of their medicinal virtues. The town 
of St Gervaise is situated on an eminence at the 
entrance of the mountain valley of Mont Joy or 
Jovet (anciently Mons Jovis), along which there 
18 a mule path, that conducts over the Col de Bon 
Homme and the Col de Seigne, to Courmayeur in 
Piedmont, descending under the southern escarpe* 
ments of Mont Blanc. The passage of the Col de 
Bon Homme and the valleys leading down to 
Scez in the Tarentaise, were in the line of march 
of Henri Aroaud and his 80Q bi^^exi^ Qi\i^\^\\ 
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bold and romantic letuni from the Pays de Valid, 
for tbe ' glorious recovery" of their native valleys 
in the Cottian Alps, in August 1689* 

The BatLa of St. Gervmae are situated in a deep 
tavine below the town, about half a mile in length, 
and 300 yards in width at its entrance ; but it 
nanowB as you advance, and terminates in tita 
bed of an impetuous cataract. The baths are a 
little below tlie torrent, which, as it descends into 
the ravine, forms a cascade. On the rocks wbich 
overiiang the ravine, are a few pine-trees, wliieh 
rather add to the melancholy of the scene. The 
valley is constantly damp, from the vapour of the 
hot springs and the mist from the cataract, even 
in the middle of summer. A long, low woodea 

* An odventnrom pedettrian travellei, Mr. Lntrabe, tw* 
mven us a deicription of this route in hit) ' Alpeuatodi.' 
After crnasing the tsJIej in whirli Scei lies, ho unlEiid a, cm- 
viae running up for miles intu the heart of the mouatdu, be- 
tweenTaatandliiLrBprecipiccs of rock. Tn about fuur hours, 
he raached the little duster of c/uVeli ihnt beiiTs the nama 
of Chuiui. Tbe lost lusgue and n half of this defile prtoenta 
' one of the muBt marked bceues of that uwful and minslcd 
devastation so oommon among tbeae tuwuring inouDtiuiD, 
cauKed liy thn triple agency of avalanches, thu foil of n>c1n, 
and torreota.' A mere track, often scarcely perceptible, led 
up fiom this kMM to the ridge, where a pole fixed io Iho 
rock annouDced to the traveUer that he had gained tl 



Klat uf the Col de Bun Houiine, SU30 feet titmo 
le descent of the niuuntuin to the north, is cxaegy 
and hroken, but not dBngerous. After a succesBion Of nV- 



temate plains and steep if eel ivitien, the Author rBftCbcd th« 
villaga of Contunineti at the aortheni foot of Um paai^ 
whence ho proceeded to Sallenche. — ^/penilaci, pp. 2Si-~ 
301. Mr. Latrohe's iiarrativB sufficiently eKpoBea, howeviT, 
tbe imprudence of venturing on Uiesfl douhtml and perilous 
ft— ta» tnlhovt a gwde. 
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.th small windows, facing the entrance of 
gloomy ravine, its interior resembling the 
ibin of a man o( war, in the only boiirtliag-liouse. 
[ealth, and not pleasure, must be the inducement 
such a place. The waters have 
the qualities of the Harrowgate in full strength, 
neaily the temperature of those of Bath. The 
from the bottom of the rock behind 
house, and supplies five or six bolhs, but is not 
ly so abundant as either of the springs at Aix.* 
The mountains which tower on the travellei'B 
from Clase to St Martin, terminate there 
the south, but extend eastward to Servoz, 
thence to tlie mountain called the Buet. They 
J in elevation from 7000 to 10,000 feet, and are 
[{i^ied with strata of limestone, which form mural 
iDciiiicea of vast height, resting upon a dark 
qgUloceous acbist The Buet, a mountain nearly 
■00 feet high, ia said to command the finest view 
Savoy ; and its aacent is considerably shorter 
d less perilous than that of Mont Blanc. From 
. Martin to Servoz, the road is rugged, being 
llch cut up by torrents, and the aspect of the 
llley is wild and gloomy. A Roman paved 
~ 1, considerably above the present one, was ear- 
along the sides of tiie mountains, the remains 
f which arc still to be seen, It led from the 
the Centrones iu tlie Tarentaise, into 
Valais. A village above the road, called 
tssy, ia supposed to occupy the site of the ana 
jnt Falitcum, mentioned by Pliny as in l' 

Clhe Centrones. Homan antiquiUes s 
• BakeweU, vol, i., pp, 340—343. 
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votive inscriptions have been found there; and 
among' them, a large gold meda! of Trajaii. The 
hill on which Passy stands, is under the Aiguille 
de Varem. It Blope» down to the Bouth, and is 
planted with vines and fruit-trees, wliich, owing 
to their sheltered situation, flourish here evm in 
the face of the eternal snows of Mont Blanc. 
These are nearly the last vines in the valley, 
which produce what the inhabitants call guod 
wine. Ahout three miles from SL Martin is ' tlie 
magnificent cascade of Chede,' which, Mr. Bake- 
well tiiinke, has heen much too highly praised ; 
and the same may be said, he adds, of tUe small 
lake of Cbcde, a mile beyond. Tbe most dan- 
gerous part of the road, wliicb is here carried nt a 
considerable heig'ht above the valley, is the passftge 
of the wide and deep ravine of the Nanl Noir, s 
dark mountain torrent. The ravine is partly filled 
up with masses of rock that have fallen from the 
mountains above, and this spot has heen the scene 
of many fatal accidents. Prom this place, the 
xoad descends to Servoz, situated in a deep part of 
the valley, once covered by the lake of St. Michel, 
which took its name from the castle so called, 
built on an eminence to the left According to 
tradition, this lake was suddenly emptied by the 
breaking down of a rock which formed its western 
barrier, at a place now called Pertrui, The an- 
cient town of Diouza (^Dionyxid), which waa 
situitted in the plain below Fassy, is stated to 
have been buried under a heap of sand and gravel 
by llie inundation. The mountains on tlie north 
ofServoz, seem to menace ike town and valley 
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whh. destruction. Frequent ibovlemenls, indeed, 
have taken place ; * and a, deep excavation under 
fine of tlie mural predpiccs nbove tbu valley, 
threatens the repetition of a Himilnr catastrophe at 
no very distant period. The liniestotte ruck here 
Abounds in marine organic remains. 

Servoz ia a small village containing a solitary 
inn of humble pretensions, where, however, good 
honey, coflee, and eggs may be procured. A 
stream of the same name is crossed beyond the 
village ; and for iibout two miles, to Pont Pelisaier, 
the road hes along tlie deep valley of the Arve. 
The bridge called Pont Pelissier, crosses the river 
a Hltle heJow the spot where it issues from one of 
the most strikmg gorges in the Alps. On the 
eastern side rise, to an amazing heiglit, the nearly 

(perpendicular faces of slate rocks, tlieir base and 
wmmits ornamented with pines, wliile on the 

• Tha must conrnJeraljle oa record is flial o! 1751. ' It 
commenced on a Sunday, nhta the iahnbitaols were at 
ehuich, and continued muuy days, duriue which time the 
■a ym dukeaed with immense volumes ul Uock dust, tbil 
wta at first luppaaed to Ih; giDQke. This dust exttndeiiss 
tazaa the Prinry of Chunouny, anil is remembered liy Game 
of the oldest inhabitants, A continued succession of reports, 
Uk« those oF the laudest thunder, or peals of artilleiy, an- 
•OuDced the constant fallin)r of the rocks night and daf ; 
Iwt tbe scene was obscured by the dust. The quootiiy of 
frngmenti which full, nu far less than what full from Mont 
Greaicr (soepage4'2); nor was the loss of cattle oi of 
faBnan lives gntt, considering the extent and dnration of 
fliiaM«An»r— l]akew«U,vDl.i.,p.3a6. This J^/nuH( 
wu in part witnessed by the Kalian nnturallat, DonatL Ur. 
EimoDd conEGivuB it lu have been liku thii ainking of the umler- 
cUS* on the south side of tlie l»ilc of Wight, but of much 
rxleat Ths cbnes of black slaty fiagments extendx 
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western side is a granitic mountain, over wUch 
the road ia carried. The river rushes below, a 
large and impetuous torrent. And towering over 
the whole, the snows of Mont Blanc are eeen in 
daxxiing whiteness, beautifully relieved by the 
dark-blue sky. Although a part only of that 
mountain is visible from Pont Pelissier, no where 
does it present, in tho approach to Chamounix, « 
view comparable in grandeur or beauty to this. 

The montee {nae) from this bridge, is very 
steep, and is generally ascended on foot. Boys 
with long mountain horns lie in wait to waken 
the echoes in the nivlno, and elicit money from the 
pockets of travellers. The granitic rock of this 
ridge which separates the valley of Servoz from that 
of Chamouuix, is a remarkable compound of rose- 
coloured quartz, with a yellowish white feldspar. 
The Arve passes through this ridge, and is heard 
raging at Uie bottom of an abyss. On the summit 
of the rocks which overhang the ravine on the 
east, are seen a few cottages, which, during 
winter, are cut off from all intercourse with any 
other villages ; and the condition of the inlui- 
bilantB can be, for tlie lime, little better than that 
of the natives of Kamschatka. Their stock of t\iel 
and 'provisions for themselves and cattle, toe all 
brought under tlicir roofs at the commencement 
of the cold weather. In summer, however, this 
is a sweet spot In descending to the valley of 
Chamounix, a rivulet is passed, which in dry wea- 
ther scarcely attracts notice ; but a few hours rain 
converts it into a powerful stream ; and in tids 
torrent, the father of Dr. Pacard of Chomo))^^. 
who £rs( ascended Mout B\a.\ic, t<w dnivmj^^l 
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attempdug to crosa It to visit a patient. The loaxl 
Boou afterwards, tumiiig to the east, enters the 
&r-famcd valley through which die Arve firet es- 
capes from the glaciers of Mont Biane. 

The Valley of Chamounix * is, according to 
Mr. fiakewcll, twelve miles in length,-)- and in 
most parts, exceeds a mile in breadth at the 
bottom; but, owing to t!ic vast height of the 
mountains which hound it on each side, the appi^ 
iient dimensions are greatly reduced. Mr. Stmond 
compares it to a street between llie splendid 
edifices reared by Nature's hand on each side, of 
which, owing to the comparative narrowness of 
tlie interval, little more is seen than the ground' 
floor. Tlie pines and larches wliich clothe the 
lower parts of the mountams, give a sombre ap- 
pnnmce to the western end of Uie valley; and this 
B&ct it increased by the unvaried snows of Mont 
BUnc, which hang over it. But, after passing the 
Priory of Chamounix, the scene changes, and to 
this dreary magnificence succeeds a series of 
nujeslic pyramids, called Aiguilles, or needles, of 
aatonialiing height, and too steep to admit of the 
mows I'esting upon them at any season. The mott 
pleasing ai well as tlic most magnificent part of 
tiie valley, Mr, Bakcwell says, lies between the 
Priory and the village of Argenti^re. It is no 
longer under the dreary and solemn shade of 
Mont Blanc ; the valley, which becomes narrower, 

* This name \a said tu ba ilerived from (he old Latin 

4 By oUuri, it* length is elaXeA nt fifteen and etgliteeu 
~" " ' * ii three puiihea, — 8t Joire, Prieur^t luui 
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is richly ornamented with trees ; and the Arve, 
rushing between finely clothed rocks and pteci- 

fiices, adds life and beauty to the scene. The 
ittlo village of Argenti^re, with its church and 
glittering spire, and the two Aiguilki above it, 
tOf;ether with the cheerful appearance of cultiva- 
tion, form a landscape subhmely picturesque. 

What constitutes the chief interest of Chamou- 
nix, however, are the numerous glacierB which 
descend from Mont £Ianc and the mountains oa 
the south, to the very bottom of the valley. No 
where else in the Alps are they of equal magni- 
tude, or approach so far into the regions of culti- 
vation. Tite glaciers in the Bernese Oberland 
are not to be compared with litem. Descriptiori 
must fail to convey an adequate idea of thi^se stu- 
pendous ' ice-falls' ; but Mr. Bakewell has given 
the most distinct account that we have seen of 
these phenomena. ' Could we,' he says, ' suppose 
a torrent, nearly a mile in breadtli, and several 
hundred feet in depth, to be descending down the 
sido of a mountain, rolhng waves over each other 
more than fifty feet in height, and the whole to be 
instantly consohdated and split into angular frag- 
ments oa the surface, we might have a tolend>]y 
correct notion of a glacier; but, without sedngtt, 
we should still have but a feeble conception of the 
impression tliat such an object would excite.' 
Coleridge has not less accurately described thdn, 
hi his beautiful ' Hymn before aun-riae in the Vale 
of Chamouny.' 

' Ye ice-falls 1 ye tlinl from lie 
Adowu (;normouB raviiius «1o]id , 

TiirxeaU, mijUuuks, thsA-beu^ 
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And Gtoppeil at onee omidtbeir mwlilest plunge I ^^^H 
Mutioolass tocrsnli, silent cataracts ! 
Who mado jou glorious as the cuies of hcavGii 
Benealh the keen, fiill rooon ? Who hude the sun ' 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of iDTeliegt blue,* spread goiIandB ai your feet ? 
God I let the lorrenls, like a shout o£ mttiong, 
Auswi'rj and Ictthe ice-pluin!) ucho, God.' 

These glaciers arc prmcipally formed in tlielugh 
mountain ravines, the bottoms of wliich slope dovro 
towaids tlie lower valleys. The ice is formed by 
(he consolidation of the snow lodged in these high 
Alpine valleys. 'As the surface of the enow 
tliaws and percolates through the mass, it is agaia 
frozen, and acts as a cement ; and, by a repetition 
of this process, the whole mass is converted into 
solid ice ; not so compact, however, as that of 
rivers or lakes, for it is full of u>bubbleB, owing 
to the mode of its formation. As the ice descetids 
from the higher into the lower valleys, there is a 
certwn point at which the equilibrium between the 
two forces, heat and gravity, that act on the gla- 
cier, is established.' Tliat is to say, the ice at the 
lower end of the glacier, which is exposed to a 
wana temperature, is dissolved as fast as it is 
pleased forward by the superincumbent weight of 
(he ice above, wliich, resting upon an inclined plane, 
putsthe whole mass in progressive motion. Thus, 
the tower termination generally remains nearly 
■tationary. Ailer a series of cold seasons, how- 
ever, the glaciers enlarge uid advance further into 
the valleys ; and al'ter a series of warm summers, 

• Within a few paces of the Rlaciers, the QenhVam M,jor 
MW> IB immgiiM uumbers, with iti flowers ' of lutelivst. 



they diminisli and recede. But, on the averaj>B 
of a number of years, the quaatity of ice and aaovr 
in the Alpa remains the same.* In order to 
ascertain t)ie rate of their progiressive motion, 
marks have been fixed upon some of them. A 
block of granite that had fallen upon the Mer de 
Glace, had been observed to move about three 
quarters of a league in twenty years ; hence, the 
progressive motion of that glacier appears to be 
about 180 yards in a year. By this motion, 
the ice is oftea rent with tremendous noise, into 
fissures of vast depth, many feet or yards in width ; 
and the surface of the descending glacier is broken 
into irregular masses that project a great height 
above tlie surface. A newly made fissure may be 
known by the emerald colour of the ice. 

'Ab the glaciers are overhung liy lofty preci- 
pices, masses of rock and stones are every year 
iailing upon the surface of the ice, and are carried 
along by its progressive motion, till they approach 
the lower extremity, where they fiill over. Thus, 
a heap of stones of vast height is formed at the feet 
of the glaciers. This is called the moraine. TIib 
moraine serves! ^ mark the ancJeiit limits and 
height of those glaciers that are diminishing ; for, 
when the ice retires, it leaves the heap of stones 
which it had deposited at its feet ; and tliese remajn 
for centuries, incontestable proofs of llie fonner 
extent of the ice. Where the bulk of the glacier 
is diminislilug, the moraine which surrounds it is 

* The coastant nvaporation from tliG surrnce of tbcffiov, 
Jn regioas to eievateil, is eulEcieiit to [ireveat anj ttccumiJa- 
i«ui iu tfap svsrage of ft KtiN oi jwn. 



higher than the preaeiit surface of the ice, though 
I Che stones have originally fallen from it : ne aro 
iherefoie eettun, that the height of the glacier 
must greatly liave diminialied since tlie period when 
tiie stones were deposited.'* 

Tlie first glacier that descends low into the valley 
of Chamounix, is called tlie Glacier de Boissoug. 
line ice of tliis glacier is more pure and unsullied 
by the fall of earth and stones from liie mouDtaina 
above, than that of a.ny of liie others. Among 
the singular forms of the ice upon its surface, Mr. 
Bakeweli noticed one, about fifty feet in height, 
resembling tlie steeple of a church. The guide 
Aiiid, it had been observed fifteen mouths, but would 
]>robiibIy fall in tlie ensuing summer. The glacier 
of Taconay is also passed on this side of the town 
ef Cbamounix. Beyond it arc those of Montau- 
VBti, De Bois, d'Argemii!re, and Do la Tour. 
'The glacier De Bois is the most considerable; if 
is a continuation of the one in the mountam vall^ 
Jibove, which is called the Mer de Glace,. Noajt 
'ihe foot of it, the Arveiron has Its source. Thia u 
a considerable stream issuing from a large cavern 
in tiie ice, tlie mouth of which is full si.\ty feet in 
hei^il, atid more than that in breadth, although it 
ms muclt smaller at a distance. The riv«C 
ties off a great part of the lower water whidi 
B fi'om the glacier ; and as the ice of thu glacier 
ji, in summer, continually melting at the bottom, 
'ilhe roof of the cavern would sink to the level of the 
liver, were it not that large segments of ice detach 
Ihemselves from the upper part of the arch, ^m' 
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enlarf^ tlie excavation as much aa it is reduced by 
the dissolving of the ice. The cavern varies in 
size at different times of the year : in winter, it is 
very small.* It changes its position aiao, accord- 
ing as there is a greater or smaller quantity of ice 
dissolved in the course of the year. There is 
another very large ice-cavern at the bottom of the 
glacier d'Argenti^re, which, Mr. Bakewell con- 
cludes, must have been formed since Sausanre 
visited the Alps, as he describes that from which 
the Arveiron issues, as the only one of any niag> 
nitude in Chamounix. 

The glacier dc £ois is more than seven miles 
IB length, and, in some parts, more than a mile in 
breadth. It divides into two branches above, and 
is connected with other glaciers. At its termina- 
tion, Mr. Bakewell found it to be composed of 
three distinct beds of ice, with seams of earth 
between, comprising a total thickness of ice above 
the moraine, of about 200 feet in height : it ends 
in three perpendicular precipices, one behind the 
other, over which a very considerable waterfall was 
passing down into tlie valley. On the edge of the 
precipice of ice were several large masses of rock, 
partly projecting over it; one of which fell, with 
a crasii like thunder, soon after this Traveller had 
withdrawn fi-om the place where it fell. This gla- 
cier had been latterly advancing, and had covered 
an orchard in the valley the preceding spring. A 
pear-tree was growing almost in contact with the 
ice. From the upper part of this glacier, which is 

' Mr. Sliei^ard atates, that Uiin vault Is destroyed 
naauallv, anJ geaerally renewed by the montli of August. 
. 3aewciiJ»a(tiiiieglD0tHikm\«^ 
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several tliouaand feet above the vafley, avaknchs 
are very frequent after a warm day in August. 

In approaching the glacier de Bois from the 
inn at Chamounix, after passing through a wood 
of pines and larches, the glacier is seen stretching 
down into the valley from the Mer de Glace; 
while, over it, in the back-ground, rises t)ie 
Aiguille de lira, behind which is the Aiguille 
Verte. The former is, next to the glaciers, tho 
moat striking object in the valley. It is a taper 
spire of granite, apparently detached from all the 
surrounding mountains, shooting up to the height 
of 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. TJio 
upper part or spire terminates, apparently, almost 
in a point, and consists of a solid shaft of upwards 
of 4000 feet. It is utterly inaccessible, its sides 
being rounded and polished. No pinnacle of 
granite in the Alps, Mr. Bakewell says, can be 
compared with it for the elegance of its form or 
the length of its shafl. The iG&ant, it is true, is 
nearly equal to Mont Blanc in height, but it does 
not rise so far above its base as the Aiguille de 
Dnt, and when seen at a distance, its form is like 
a bended finger, Tha Aiguille Verle also nearly 
rivals Mont Blanc in height, and presents a very 
MrJking escarpement of bare rock towards Chn- 
tnounix, while its back, which is rounded, is covered 
with snow. When seen from Geneva, it ajipeaia 
A perfect pyramid. 

Although the summit of Mont Blanc is seen 
from Chamounix, the appearance of this sovereign 
of the Alps is somewhat disappointing, its heigtit 
being lost m its cuormous bulk. To have a dis- 
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Unct view of Mont Blanc aa a whole, it Is ueces* . 
sary to ascend aome of the ndghbouring moiu^ 
tains. The Col de. Baime, at the eastern end of the 
valley, over which lies tlie direct passage into the 
Valais, afibids a full and magnificent view of the 
whole gigantic groupe, Mr. Bakewell ascended 
to this col, which is upwRrds of 3000 feet above 
the valley, and he tlius describes the view it com- 
mands. ' Looking to the west, Mont Blanc is 
seen in profile, from its summit to its base, and its 
different parts rise above each other in tJior just 
proportions. The summits "of the principal Ai- 
guilles, those of Ckarmos, the AiguUle Ferte, the 
Aiguille de Dm, the ifArgeittiere, and de la Tour^ 
are seen nearer, and in the same range. These 
peaks rise from 11,000 to 13,000 above the 
level of tlie sea, and would, in any other position, 
be regarded with astonishment ; hut the effect of 
their amazing height is diminished by the superioi 
elevation and. magnitude of Mont Blanc. On the 
north side of the valley are seen a lower range of 
mountains, which, from their red colour, are called 
the Aiguilles Rouges. Beyond tiiese is Moot 
Breven ; and nearer, on tlie north-west, rise the 
mountains of the Vulorsinc. The valley of Chai- 
mounix appears deep and narrow, and is seen (latn 
one end to the other, with tlie Arve winding alon^ 
it. Tlte Cui de Balme, on which we stand, closea 
the eastern end of the valley ; and a mountain 
called tlie Vaudange, closes the western extre- 
mity. The length of the valley is about fifWen 
miles. When viewed from hence, there can be 
Utlia doubt of ita having once formed a lake, before 
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the watere of the Arve escaped, aa at present, 
through a lateral chaam, to Poet Pelissier, * 

On the eastern side of the Col de Balme, the 
Iravellurs saw below them, at a greater depth, the 
u^er valley of the Rhone, and the mountains 
which border it iw Far as St. Gothard ; but, owing 
to a slight haziness in the eastern horizon, the out- 
line was not well defined. Thcrt^ u a hill ahove 
the pass, which commands a still more extended 
view of the Valais. The Cot de Balme, which is 
only 900O feet above the valley of Chamoumx, is 
About 4700 feet ahove the upper valley of the 
Rhone at Marti^y, which is only 1700 feet above 
the sea. The descent towards Martigny ia very 

Tue Priory of Chamounix is 3463 feet above 
the level of the eea : it ia, therefore, as elevated as 
die summit of Seafell in Cumberland, the highest 
mountain in England. All the mountains on the 
Bouthem side of Chamounix may he regarded as 
united, and forming one maas, from which detached 
jHnnacleB and eummits rise as from an elevated 
plain. The average height of this mass is 5000 
feot ; and from the central part, whicli is granite, im- 
nieroUB pyramids and spires of granite shoot up to 
twice that height above llie valley. The height of 
Hont Blanc above the level of the sea, according to 
barometrical and trigonometrical measurements, is 

•This chasm, which eittiidB upsrBrdB of four miles in 
Itngth, ftum near OiuJii;s ki Pont Pvliraier, hju bi;eii trurkcd 
_ by the walers lu a ruck of Baft Blole, ami itt juacUon with a 
' my hud gnuita. 

f Bukewvll, vol ii. pp. 6— U. 
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15,76(i feet,* and conBci]ueiit!y,upwaid3 of 12,000 
feet above the valley. Monte Rosa, in the same 
range, is only 400 feet below Mont Elanc. Tiie 
jiU^e Blanche is at an elevation of 14,775 
feet. Moat Cervin, or the Matterhom, is nearly 
14,000 feet above the sea. The Furca, in the 
St, Gothard groupe, some of the summits of the 
Helvetian chain between Bern and the Valais, and 
Monte Viso and some of its sister peaks in tiia 
Maritime Alps, approach nearly to the same 
height. The southern side of Mont Blanc, facing 
Italy, is a nearly perpendicular escarpement of bare 
roch ; and on that side, consequently, no snow csn 
rest. Perpetual ice comnieuces at an elevation of 
between 7000 and SOOO feet, forming in the centre 
of the Alps, to use M. Malte Bran's expression, 
' frozen seas like those at the poles.' The ice 
disappears at a height exceeding 10,800 feet, and 
the atmaspherie vapour, congealed as it descends, 
covers the ground with eternal snow-t 

Many ineffectual attempts had been made during 
Hie last century to scale the summit of Mont Blanc ; 
but the first persons who succeeded in achieving 
thedaringenterpriae, wereDr. Pacard and Joaepb 
Balma, in 1796. These resolute adventurers were 
followed by M. de Saussure, accompanied by an 
English geutleman, in the ensuing year ; and his 
atmospheric observations have formed the baaia of 
the calculations tltat have since been made respect- 
ing its height. In 1S25, Dr. Edmund John Clark, 

* Malte Brun, on the rtuthority of Saussure, TraJIci, aod 
Pldat. Mr. Bakewell says, 1 5,GS0 feet. 
/ Tha thicffness of tbu brqw du the summit of Mont 
Hidne, wag estimated by SuuwM til '^W bitk* 
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of London, in company with Captain SlierwtJI, 
succeeded in performing tiie perilous ascent, and 
brought off in triumph it botlic of snow irom the 
uttnoet pinnat'le of Europe * He was followed, in 
1817, by Mr. Fellowcs, wlio discovered a new 
route to the summit ; and in the sama year, Mr. 
Auldjo achieved the same rash adventure. He 
found considerable difficulty, liowever, in pro- 
curing a sufficient number of guides, and had to 
BUatatn the bitter reproaches of their wives and 
nialives for tempting them to an enterprise of 
auch complicated danger. Not longer ago tlian 
1820, a party of thirteen were swept away by an 
Wtdauche, after passing the Grand Plateau, and 
tittoe perished, the survivors escaping with great 
difficulty.f And Mr. Auldjo'a expedition must 
have luid a termination nut less tragical, bad not 
His guides taken advantage of the newly-discovered 
track to the east of the RocJier Rotige, by follow- 
ing which they escaped an avalanche that passed 
directlv in the old line of ascent-.J Altogether, 
there bave been about sixteen successful, among a 
greater number of unsuccessful efforts to accom- 
idisli this unpraJitable expedition. 

X<eBB venturous travellers content themselves 

* An acrount of this ascent, as given in a lecfuro ttfurc 
the Itnral Inslitutiun by Dr. Clatk himselr, vitl be found ia 
Uw < Quaiterly JonniBl of Science an<L LilerahicB,- No. x. 
nr.3Si-g. The^BioBia butterfly woa ubaervod to flyovur 
the very summit. 

f Tbis uloalrupbe is said to have hecii aiviii^ to the guides 
Wng induTeil lo uudnituku the asceat ogam&t their onu 
judgi-rauiil. 

X Bco * Noiiativc of an Ascent to the Siunniit o( Blaut 

liluuc.* by John Auldjo, Esq. 4U). (USHk LQDiki&, Wl&i. 

VOL. U 
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with climbing over the Montanvert io the Mer de 
Glace, or with ascending the ChapeaUj an emi- 
nence opposite to Montanvert, from which a view 
is obtained of tlie smooth margin of the frocen 
sea, with the immense glacier descending from it 
The Mer de Glace is eight leagues in length by 
about one in breadth. The waves of ice, which, from 
the top of Montanvert, look like furrows in a com* 
field, are, in fact, hillocks from twenty to forty feet 
high. Tremendous crevices occur, which must 
sometimes be crossed by a narrow ledge of ioe, or 
by a more treacherous bridge of snow. Ropes, 
six yards in length, connecting every two (or even 
three) individuals together, are found a necessary 
precaution in attempting to traverse the rugged 
and slippery surface ; as, in case of falling, there is 
the greatest danger of gliding into some yawning 
crevice, or down an icy precipice, into the dark 
abyss. These clefls are of various dimensions, 
from twelve feet to eighty feet in width. Tlie 
ice within them is of a deep clear blue, and 
their depth cannot be sounded. It is possible to 
proce(id from the Montanvert, by first skirting the 
Mer de Glace, and then crossing it, to much higher 
and remote glaciers, among which is situated the 
Jardi?i, a green oasis in this frozen desert, which 
is covered in August with fine verdure and a 
variety of Alpine flowers.* But these efforts re- 

• The Jardin is one of the loftiest patches of vegetation in 
Euri)pe. upon an islet of rock in the midst of a wilderness of 
snow and ice. Dr. Clark brought home specimens of various 
plants collected here, chiefly varieties of saxifrage^ ranim- 
ciiliis, azaka, alchcmilla, &c. See * Quart, Jounml/ No. z^ 
p. 336. 



quire botli Etrength and hardihaoiJ. Having sur- 
veyed tliD Mer de Glace, and trodden its ^ozen 
stcrface, travellers usually re-ascend the Monlan- 
ixrf, and take some refresliment, either at tho 
BSpUal de Blair, built t>y an English gentlemaii 
of tliatname, or M La Pierre des Anglais, — anim- 
meme block of granite, ao called because Messrs. 
'Windham and Pocock made it their dinner-table, 
when, in 1741, they penetrated without a guide 
into this almost unknown region. The descent 
from this place to the source of the Arreiron, by a 
diort but extremely steep and nigged patli, called 
die Cbemin dea Chevrea, affords a beainiful variety 
of prospect, wiiich repays the traveller for tlie toil- 
some march. 

Up to the year 1741, when the two English 
gentkmen above-mentioned first explored the won- 
ders of this romantic region, the valley of Cha- 
niaunix is said to have been so little known beyond 
its iniinediafe precincts, that even the natives of 
0«ieva, though only eighteen leagues distant, 
liad never heard of it." As early, however, as 
the eleventh century, Aymon, Count of Geneva, 

* ' An account of t]ietr journey appeared in Ibe Mercure 
dt Smte, 1743, as a gteat event. Tliesa two fitsl adTen- 
loren went -with an cscart nell amied, and slept under tents 
with Brea lighted, nnd a watch all iii^'hl ! In 17E0, M. de 
SanHnre Twtcd Chamounix far the firat time; and hU 
gnat vork on the Alps, pnfaltnbthL alnut Bfleon yeitrs after- 
WirtU, together with M. Bouret's Dracriplion dm QIaeieri 
de lit Saatif, made the country su famous, that ns mauv as 
% QilnHiawl linvuilen iisecl to vinit it evciy Eeuon. Nov, 
ttia Bunber ii probably not icsa than fuur or five thauiiaiid.' — 
iJHiwad't ' SwiUeilaad,' vol. L p. 270. 
I &% 
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founded there a monastery of Benedictines, 'by 
whom the district was cuhivated ; and from this 
establishment the principal village in the valley is 
still called the Priory. It was afterwards annexed, 
by a bull of Leo X., to the Chapter of Sallenches. 
The parish church was rebuilt in 1707. But it had 
not at that time become the fashion for tourists to 
traverse mountains and explore remote valleys in 
quest of panoramic views and picturesque scenery ; 
and hence the neglect in which Chamounix so long 
remained. It has recently attracted, however, even 
more than its due share of admiration, being the 
only ])art of Savoy that has been much frequented 
by the Enghsh. The two inns here are conse- 
quently more like English inns than those in any 
other part of the dutcliy. One effect of the influx 
of strangers has been already adverted to, as re- 
gards the inhabitants of tliis district. They have 
lost much of the simplicity of manners, we are 
told, that characterises the Savoyards in less fre- 
quented parts. They possess a most annoying 
kind of ubiquity, following travellers up the moun- 
tains, and descending with them into the valleys, 
to offer fruit and milk, or flowers, as a pretence for 
begging ; and you are tlius surrounded with a 
crowd wherever you would wish to contemplate in 
quiet abstraction the magnificent objects before 
you. On the other hand, the Chamounix guides 
are justly celebrated for their intelligence and 
activity, and their careful attention to strangers. 
Almost all the accidents which have occurred, 
Mr. Bakewell says, have been occasioned by in- 
attention to their advice, or by urging them to 
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undertake excursions when the season was not 
favourable.* ' A picturesque traveller, above all 
an English traveller, or a person supposed to be 
one, cannot,' Mr. Simond says, ' approach Cha- 
mounix without being waylaid and beset with 
guides. And really there is no resisting a Balma, 
a Paccard, a Cochet, a Coutet, when you are at 
all read in Saussure, and remember his honourable 
mention of those and other names among his bold 
supporters up the highest summit of Mont Blanc 
in 1786, till then deemed inaccessible.' 

In company with tliree of these veterans^t who, 

* It has already been stated, on Mr. BakewelVs authority, 
tiiat this was the case with respect to the catastrophe of 1820. 
Neur Servoz, is a monument erected to the memory of 
Bschen, a Danish poet and naturalist, who perished in a 
£revice of the glacier of Buet, in August 1801, in conse- 
quence of his having ventured heedlessly in advance, in 
contempt of the precautions of his guides. 

■f" * One of them, Jacques Balma, dit des Dames, on ac- 
count of his particular attention to ladies climbing under 
his guidance, gave us, on our return in the evening, after 
80 many hours of hard labour, a proof of his undiminished 
strength, spirit, and perhaps rashness, at the age of sixty. 
A paxty of young men, on a botanizing excursion, spied a 
very fine plant {saxifraga pyramidaiis) blooming in apparent 
safety out of reach, on the top of an inaccessible rock. 
Jacques Balma considered a few minutes, then took ofi' his 
shoes, and securing a foot here, a hand there, holding once 
by his teeth to a twig, springing from one shelving place to 
another like a chamois, or writhing like a snake among 
stones and bushes out of sight, without once hesitating or 
looking back, worked himself up to the pyramidal bunch 
of flowers, and threw it down to the wondering spectators. 
That was not enough. Another bunch of flowers bloomed 
t>ver his head in a still more difficult and hazardous situa^ 
tion : he sprang for it. We joined our entreaties to those 
of the other guides^ who warned him o^ hia Oax^!^^ ^i&:&. 
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for the moderate pay of five franca a day, would 
climb, and talk, and fight their battles over again, 
this Traveller ascended to the summit of tlie Brtiven, 
the nearest neighbour of Mont Ulane. At nearly 
SOUO feet above Ciiamounix, there is a chalet, 
where travellera may procure milk, and find some 
sort of shelter under the miserable roof. The view 
oi Mont Blanc from this spot, is nearly as good aa 
from the summit of the Bn^ven; and as all the 
difficulty of the ascent is yet to come, there is really 
no sufGcient inducement to go fiirther, unless it be 
'jraur la gloire,' There is no serious difficulty till 
the traveller comes to the first field of snow, wHch 
is very steep and slipperj'. Wliat is called the 
Chimney would seem, Iiovvever, to be a tnUy ap- 
paDing part of tho ascent After climbing a steep 
rock ' with very little difficulty and no danger, pro- 
vided you do not look behind,' Mr, Simond reached 
' a chasm, or recess, full of ice, which, melting 
first where it touclies the rock, had lefi a vacant 
space of about two feet. With your back agunst 
the smooth ice, and plying diligently with feet, 
knees, and hands, agamst the rock, in the manner 
cliimney-aweepera do, you may work yourself up 
with tolerable ease and comfort to tlie top, some 
twenty or thirty feet, in a very few minirtes. There 

then turned away, not to appear to 'Biicouia({e the nud 
Dltempt. A ^nerol exclamation induced uu bodd after to 
look U{;iuu. We bebtild him in equilibrium on bis bnuul. 

Sucking the ilower with the toes of an outstrekhed leg I 
uv he CBme down, I know- not; but, in a.Uv minutea^He 



1 again by oui side, not evEn out of 
Tol. i. pp. 261.2. Tliis ruce of veteran* 
I be nearly cxtiact. 
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you find anotlier field of snow-ice, not al all ateep ; 
tlien a very steep ascent ; and the last, wholly 
composed of broken Bchisl, which brings you to 
the signals, two rude constructions hke altars on 
the top of tiifl Bt^ven,* 

The view here obtained is, indeed, a most ex- 
tatordinary one. Placed fuU in front, and about 
mid-height of Mont Blanc, sufficiently far off to 
embrace tlie whole at one glance, sufficiently near 
to distinguish every detail, the traveller beholds 
this stupendous object ' like a full-length picture 
hung up before him,' filling at once his eye and 
his mind. Tije cliief difference of the prospect 
from that which is gained firom the cAdlei below, 
U, tliat the flummit, 'the basse du dromedaire,' 
appears less fore-shortened, and the whirlwinds of 
inow-dust upon it may be clearly distingiiiahed 
athwart the dark blue of the sky, moving round 
with great violence on particular spota, ' When 
we began to ascend the Brcvcn,' says Mr. Simond, 
' and ualf way up to its ch&lel, we could not turn 
round and look at Mont Blanc, without experienc- 
ing the lerrific sensation of its falling down over 
us ; but, as we ascended liiglier, this impression 
ceased. From the summit, Mont Druet and its 
glacier seemed about the aame distance north of us 
as Mont Dtanc south : the valleys of Chamounix 
and Servoz, anrall the epace we had travelled the 
preceding day, appeared witliin a stone's tlirow.' ' 
TVavellers returning to Geneva, wlio may wist 
to vary their route, may jjass over tiie Lp' 
Balme; fromthe summit of which, tiiey may U 
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last view of ihia stupendous scene, before ies 
ing into the Valais. TUere is also a lower n 
leading' from Argentine, the tliird and last jtarish 
in Cfaamounix, through the mountain valley of Va- 
lorsine, to the wretched hamlet of Trienl, near 
which it joina the path from the Col de Balme. 
Soon after crossing the blau Neire, a torrent flow- 
ing from the glacier de Buet, the traveller passes 
the limit of Savoy. A gateway, in a massive old 
wall built across the delile, marks the entrance into 
the Valaia. T)ie route afterwards iiasses over the 
Forcia, ftom the summit of which the valley of the 
Rhone begins to ojien ; and at length, the whole 
course of the river, witli the towns of Sion and 
Martigny, and theAlpsof the IlautValais, present 
Uieniaelves in beautiful perspective. A rouith and 
rapid descent leads through scveraJ Kones of vcge- 
tanon, from tlie pines of the summit, through the 
walnut-trees of the middle region, to the vineyards 
of Martigny, wliieb the traveller reaches in about 
nine hours fixim the Priory of Chamounix.* 

Tliere is another district in the ncigbhouihood 
of Chamounix, whicli, although little frequented, 
is stated by M. Bertolotti to he in no way inferior 
to it in beauty and grandeur of scenery. This is 
the Valley of liie Giffre, called also the vall^ of 
Si»t, which runs to the foot of ihe Buet. It is 
accessible to vharx on the side oPGeneva. There 
is a good inn at Saraoens, a town of about 4000 
iiihabitaats, and another at the village of Sixt, 
The valley of the Giflre has, over that of Cbgu 
tnouoix, the advantage of numerous and oui^H^H 
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cent water-falls ; and from the summit of the Buet, 
is obtained * the finest view in all Savoy.' * Another 
brancli of this valley, to the left, leads the traveller 
to the fool of the Col de Taneverge, belonging to 
that inaccessible cluster of lofty Alps that rise 
between Savoy, the Lower Valais, and the Leman, 
of which the Dent du Midi forms the central 
summit. At the foot of the Taneverge, the valley 
terminates in a sort of funnel, called Finimondo 
(the world's end), in which the sun, on the longest 
day, is visible for only three hours, t 

The road from Geneva to Samoens and Sixt, 
lies through Tlionon, the capital of the Chablais, 
through which also passes the route to the Sim- 
plon. t Thonon is situated on the shores of the 

* The first persons Avho ascended the Buet, were M. de 
IjUC and his brother, in the year 1770 ; and delighted with 
the prospect it affords, the learned Traveller strongly recom- 
mended the ascent of this mountain to all men of taste. 
Dr. £. J. Clark ascended it in 1825, as a sort of preliminary 
€xi)eriment ; and he speaks of the scene it presents, as im- 
paralleled, perhaps, even in the Alps, — ' whether the eye 
ranges up the valley of the Rhone towards the Furka and 
Grimsel mountains, or over the Swiss Al^ra to the Jura, or 
juaross the brown crag of the AiguUle* Rouges to the hoary 
monarch of the Alps, opi)osing his silvery mantle of gUtter- 
ing snow to the deep, dark blue of heaven, and barring in 
the prospect towards Italy by a dependent chain of inacces- 
sible granite peaks.' — * Quart. Journal,' No. x. p. 386. The 
Gifire, which takes its rise at the foot of the glacier of Buet, 
runs by Taningo, and falls into the Arve not far from Bonne- 
Tille. 

f For. Quart. Rev., No. x., p. 714." 

\ There are two routes to the Simplon. One leads through 
the Pays de Vaud, on the Swiss side of the Lake, byway of 
Coi)et, Nyon, Rolle, Lausanne, Vevay, and Bex. The 
other; on the Savoy siUey through Thonon and by th& totckft 



Lake of Geneva, at its widest part, wKere it is three 
leagues across. A little beyond this town, the 
road leaves ou the left the Abbey of Bipaille, 
founded by Amadeua VIII. Duke of Savoy, when, 
after a reign of forty-three years, he reUnquished 
the carea of government to bis eon, and turned 
monk. From this seclusion he was called, five 
years after, by the council of Basle, to assume the 
papal tiara and the keys of St. Peter, on the depo- 
sition of Eugenius IV. in 1439. After some 
demur, he was prevailed upon to recognize the 
equivocal election, and aesumed the name of Felix 
V. The greater part of Europe acknowledged 
him; but Italy continued to side with Eugeniug 
IV,, and, after his death, with Nicholas V,, who 
was crowned at Rome, while Felix V, kept his 
court at Dasle, Geneva, and Lausanne. Anxious, 
at length, to heal the scliism, he proposed to the 
rival pontiff certain conditions on which he was 
mlling to abdicate the papal chair. These were 
agreed to in 1449; and the ex-pontiff, resuming 
the name of Amadeus, withdrew again to his abbey 
of RipaiUe, where he died not long afterwards. 

From Thonon, the Simplon road rung to Evian, 
celebrated for its mineral waters, nearly opposite 
to Lausanne ; and then, crossing the Dransc, con- 
tinues to skirt the lake to the rocks of Meilleiic, 
Here the road is carried tliirty feet above the 
waters of the lake, on a terrace excavated in front 
of the rocks, the bases of which descend almost 
^«ajtendicularly tu a level witli the waters of the 



of Meilierie, is fuur Waives a^xoAin-, asiiW 
and imnrucemcnts of Ihia looA, m cartes^ 
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Mediterranean, the lake being, near this shore, 
above 1000 feet in depth. The scenery along 
this shore is very beautiful, and across the Lake ; 
objects of interest rapidly succeed each other, from 
Lausanne to Yevay, Clarens, and the Castle of 
Chillon. At St. Gingulph, the traveller leaves the 
territory of Savoy, and afiter passing on the left 
the extensive swamps at the head of the Lake, 
where it receives the Rhone, arrives at St. Maurice, 
the natural frontier of the Valais, where it meets 
the road from the Pays de Vaud. 

Having now traversed in various directions the 
whole of Savoy,' we must at once transport the 
reader across the Alps, and set him down at the 
capital of his Sardinian Majesty's dominions. 



Turin— The VnUcya of the Vwidom— Pmb of tt 
tiero— Morfe Viso— Pass of IbB Tumfc— Nice- 
tliu Cornice — Boute from Turin lo Genoa. 

Turin, being either tho first city in Italy ; 
tliL' traveller arrives, or tlie last on leavh 
vi(.•^vcll with very different impressions, ai 
to the scenes through which the visiter h 

fnstiing. It is far more re^larty built t 
taliau cities in general ; it is for the m 
new and iiresh, instead of antique and in dec 
.ilso cleaner than, perhaps, any other i 
llitly, — an advantage secured by numeroi 
tains, the running water of which keeps tlie : 
jiavenicnt clean. Its appearance forms a 
coiUriist, niore especially with Milan : a 
able dilferencc too ia observable in the ubj 
manners of tho two capitals, although ' 
day's journey of each other. But in gent 
lliijilish traveller is too much in a hun 
nrrivcd at this threshold of Italy, to prose 
jounicy southward or homeward, to bestc 
atti'iitioii upon this princely little capital. 

The first view of Turin is, however, adi 

l>e icry imposing. No mean suburbs, n 

ilerin^f walls deform its entrance. The i 

anil rcguhr streets so intersect eacli oth 

ioiivo an opening at tlidx cxtacmiS-v, \V 
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wlere admits a view of the fine bade-ground of 
green iiills and hanging vineyards.* Towards the 
centre, the Piazza Rcale, formed by the palace 
and other public edifices, presents one of the most 
elegant squares in Europe. And in the principal 
streets, the Conirada Nuova, the Dora Grossa, 
and tlie Contrada del Po, which are from 80 to 
100 feet in width, a long and regular line of por- 
ticoes exhibits a striking succession of beautiful 
architecture ; while the balconies above, canopied 
with light draperies, have a picturesque and lively- 
appearance. Tlie plan of the city, its rectangular 
BtreetB, with the royal palace in the centre, is 
completely in the Spanisli taste-f Turin is, in 
feet, stated to owe much of its regularity to the 
alliance of a Piedmontcse prince with an Iniimta 
of Spain. An incompleteness, however, mars, in 
some degree, this imposing grandeur: even in 
facades of the handsomest architecture, the holes 
are sdll left gaping, which supported the EcafTotd- 
iug at the time of their erection. 

'Turin,' nays Mr. Forsyth, whose architectural 
criticisms arc almost always in good taste, ' is 
admired for the regularity of its plan, the symmetry 
of its squares, the splendour of its hotels, and the 
general elegance of its houses. Though the royal 
palace is not built in the rules of beauty, it is 
grand enough for a monarch. The palace of the 

• The apace formerly ncciijiicd by Iho fot^ificalions, has 
yxta eomnied lalu ^unions and publii- vslks. 

■f Mr. Hetl lemarkd, tbitTurin in, in thisrev])cct, eucUy 
what iL rfiild would design IVir (he model of a cilj. It is, 
in fact, tbo simplert of all plans, ond bus bssti tiBteHnS^^ 
mSopltil, when princes have pln^Ei ii ViiMoo^iSbrt^'^^ 
iiu» fljif Jiei, uoJy tg the new lovia. 
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Dukes of Savoy, atauding alone in the mil 
the principal square, required four ironts equal id 
dignity ; but tlijee are liideous in themaelves, and 
derive comparative ugliness from the beauty of 
the fourth. This laat front, composed of one 
Corinthian peristyle, raised on a plain basement, 
is the noblest elevation in Turin, where it holds the 
post of honour. The palace Garignano has a 
cuivilineaT front, mtzzaniiii above mezxanim, 
orders that are of no order, and fantastic orna- 
ments, threatened, rather than produced, on the 
unplastercd bricks. The staircase is a diiHcult 
trick of Guarini's, who wasted his architectural wit 
in many attempts to frighten the world by the 
appearance of weight unsupported. Guarini and 
Juvara have profaned the churches of Turin with 
the same puerile conceita and ostentation of stone- 
cutting science. Tlieir Carmine, Carmdilane, 
Cojtiola, Sec., evince wonderful talents for the 
croaked, the singular, and the gaudy. The Santo 
Sudario, a chapel common to the catJiedral and ttie 
palace, is entirely composed of a slate-coloured 
marble. Such materials were in tliemsclves solenm 
and monumental ; but, falUng in to the freakish hands 
of Guarini, they have been frittered into a cupola 
full of triangular windows, wliich form the wildest 
lace-work tliat ever disgraced architecture.'* 

At the lime of the French invasion, Tunn, 
though only three miles in circumference, {the 

■ ForsyOi, vol. ii. pji. 214, 15. Mr. Woods thought the 

diurch of San Filippo thn finest in Turia, yaC not very 

handaoTDo. Son Ilareiuo is curians ftom iIb fuituitical 

tiome, farmed on liba, each of which is the chunl of Ihree. 

migliths of a circle. The wdulBdaiB ia '^»i iitv al Lthg 

eburcbes. — WooAs, vol. il p> ^3. ^^H 
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smallest royal capital m Europe,) Eb stated to have 
contained not fewer than a hundred and ten 
churches ; all splendidly endowed, and rich in 
parbles, pictures, and other treasures. Few of 
them, liowever, are now adapted to strike by their 
piagnificence, unhallowed hands having been laid 
upon th^ treasures; and the revival of superstition 
under the restored Government, has not yet repaired 
what sacrilege had spoliated, ' The metropolitan 
church, San Giovanm Battista,wa6 once numbered 
among the richest churches of Italy ; but its vases 
pf pure gold, its forty candelahras, and twenty 
bishops of virgin silver, its censers of precious 
atones, ruby crosses, and adamantine hearts, have 
all dbappeared, transmuted and perverted to pro- 
£uie purposes. Some have gone to stem the in- 
cursions of the Po j others, to raise the noblest of 
its bridges ; and some have even found their way 
to Paris, and liave contributed to clear the noxious 
purlieus of the Tuileriee, and to build the beautiful 
Tue de Rivoli, the monument of the French con- 
quest over the royal pleasure grounds of Turin.' * 
One traveller (Mr. Sell) praises the nobte 
aspect of the cathedral, especially its western front, 
the door-way riclJy ornamented with well executed 
basso-relievos, and supported by marble pilasters ; 
lie mentions also a beautiful circular font of white 
marble ; and dwells in terms of admiration on the 
superb chapel of S. Michael, better known by the 
name of its palladium, the Santo Sudario, or 
Santixnimo Sindotte ; that ia to say, our Saviour's 
winding-sheet or shroud. A long history is 
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attached to this miraculous relic ; and in the time 
of Calvin, who was bold enough to call in question 
its authenticity, it was the cause of many contro- 
versial publications, some of which are still extant. 
It is said to have been a gift from Geofiroi, on his 
return from the Holy Land, to Amadeus I., and 
was originally deposited in a church at Chambery, 
which, during a terrible conilagation, was burned 
to the ground ; but although the silver box in 
which the sindone was deposited, was on that 
occasion destroyed or melted, the shirt was only 
singed.* Notwithstanding the just criticism of Mr. 
Forsyth, this chapel, according to Mr. Bell's account 
must be well worth visiting. ' It stands high, like 
a gallery, above the level of the church ; opening 
from its centre, by a handsome flight of steps, and 
separated only by a fine marble balustrade, which, 
as well as two superb columns on each side, are of 
black marble. The form of the chapel is circular. 
Tlie cupola is supported by pillars of black marble, 
grouped two and two ; the bases and capitals of 
bronze richly gilt, producing an admirable contrast 
to the black marble. The floor is pure white 
marble studded with golden stars ; the ceiling, 
formed of trcllis-work, is whimsical ; but the dark 
colouring and sedate ground correspond to the 
richness of the whole. The spaces between the 

* The female Traveller whose volumes have had the 
honour of heinj^ made contraband, affirms that there are in 
all, between France and Italy, ei^ht suaires or sindoni, all 
authenticated respectively by various bulls. That at Peri- 
gord has the most numerous proofs in its favour, but several 
learned doctors of Turin have ^vritten to prove that theirs is 
IJjc only true and original sindone. 
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columns arc filled mih oval medallions, painted 
sky-blue, and filled with ex-volos, eorae or a sin- 
gular kind. The effect of tlio wliole chapel is 
grand, solemn, and imposing, with(Jiit being 
gloomy. In the centre atuiida the altar*, a low 
Tailing in wiiite marble, siurounded whh little 
'Seraphim, marks the outer circle ; and within, at 
the four comers, stand four angels, executed in b 
very good style. Hung round the altar are lamps 
Wluch bum contmually night and day. The whcm 
4s surmounted with a gilded glory, which, by 
tendering the height disproportioned, much injuieB 
tiie effect.'*" 

This same traveller was likewise much pleased 
^ith the church of Corpus Ckmti,f (though not 
generally admired,) on account of the air of 
tnelancholy grandeur wliich characterizes the in- 
terior. It was huilt by Viilogi, and improved by' 
■Count Alfieri in 1753. The church of Santa 
Cnieresa, attached to a convent of hare-fooled 
fiiars, is distinguished by its unsuitable splendour, 
■riiile its altar-piece, deemed a ekef-d'auvre of 
Gngliehno Caccia, deserves notice for its repulsive 

i&neness. It represents an infant Christ, as 
' I, ^ming at the heart of the fair and ecstatic 
while the Virgin Mother smiles at his effortB, 
knd even the grave features of St. Joseph relax 

• BeU'i ItoJy, pp. 54— 5e. 
t t "Das church oves its dcdicalory name to a stu^ legend 
■CCDrding tlie miiBciiluiu lucciit mtu Uui ait, iiiiit at that 
'tfol, of a silver vow conlaiDiufi; the hoil, tilach u tncrilo 
icioiu soldier had stulvn from n cliurcli at Chaiuln-ry, imd 
bul brought tbiu far, and its rvlum intu a cuDiecialcd 
' *' Udtelwhcip'iiiiteicestLaDl 
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into a look of complacency. Tlie atatue of tUe 
same saint, by Le Gros, in the church of Sta. 
ChrisUna, is deBcribed as ' still more expressiye of 
the divine love which filled the tenderest of aaiutly 
hearts.' For offensive repreaentationfl of this nature, 
however, the Protestant traveller must {irepare 
liimself. The excusa for them is, that they are 
allegorical designs. But the language of the in- 
BcripUona and prayers which he will meet with in 
the churches dedicated to Santa Roaolia, Santa 
Catharina, Santa Rosa, Santa Agatha, and other 
virgin saints of the Romish calendar, will not tm- 
frequently startle him by a species of profaneness 
Btill more pidpable and inexcusable ; nor will he 
be able easily to persuade himself, that the inter- 
views between Diana and Endymion, or Bacchus 
and Ariadne, are not the subject of the erotic 
legend.* 

But all the churches in Turin yield, in conse- 
quence and celebrity, toia Superga., which crowns 
the steepest and least accessible eminence in the 
immediate vicinity, five miles from the city. This 
edifice was erectwl in fulfilment of a vow of gra&- 
tude offered up to heaven by Victor Amadeus, for 
the signal victory obtained over a French army 
under Pliilip, Duke of Orleans, in 1706. On the 

* See Blunfs 'Vesfiges of Ancient MannDrs in Modem 
Italy,' pp. 10 — 12, whetu some revolting instances nro given. 
One siKdmun maj lici sufficient. lathechurch nf Sta. Kosa 

at Vitorbo, ia aji altw aciorned with such t' — ■■ 

utlui following; 

' Quii lamen hudet iteo/al, ;hii hujui 
fa^inu dola, libi qiiam pudui* 
li^ptiu jmtctani vclwH mjirrflj. 
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spot chosen for its she, tlie Duke of Savoy and 
fdnce Eugene stood, while they hud the plan of 
the battle. The result was, that not only were the 
Erench compelled to raise the siege of Turin, but, 
in a few months, they evacuated the whole of the 
North of Italy. On the door of the church is the 
following dedicatory inscription : 

ViRonn, Genitrici. 

ViOTOB. Akadius. Sasdimlb. Bjoc. 

Bbllo. Galuoo, Voyit, 

fulsis. hostibus, sxtruyit. dsdicatitque, 

In front of the edifice is a portico of eight marble 
columns of the Corinthian order ; on the sides rise 
two lofty campaniles ; the whole being crowned 
with a cupola of the most majestic proportions. 
Marbles, pictures, bronzes, and every species of 
decoration, have been profusely bestowed in its 
embellishment ; but its cnief beauty is derived from 
its striking situation. In approaching Turin, the 
eye rests upon this magnificent mausoleum ; (for 
it is here that the royal femily of Piedmont 
are sepulchred;) on leaving the city, you still 
see it ; and as you travel down ths valley of 
the Po, it is again beheld with admiration. The 
view from the portico is very striking, looking 
down upon the miniature capital, surrounded with 
a country richly wooded and studded with villas, 
in the midst of which the silvery Po is seen 'writh- 
ing its stream' through the whole extent of the 
Vfldley; and beyond the mountain boundaries of 
the plain, rise the rugged forms of the Alps, 
capped with perpetual snows. 

The name of La Superga is said to have been 
given to this buildmg horn its being ^W^ quioxw 
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super te.rga monlhim ; an etymology wliich aeema 
aliJie far-fetched anU improbablu ; Uut we are 
unable to supply a better. The architect of this 
edifice was Pilippo Juvara. A story is told of 
his being compelled by the prince, out of economy, 
to use a quantity of old colunmB in the erection ; 
and hence, we are told, the cupola of the church 
is disfigured by torsos and ill-matched pillars i but 
the imputation cast upon the royal builder, comes 
fcom a suspicious quarter. Dwellings are provided 
there for the officiating piests, and a liberal 
Etipend is aSbrded by Government for the main- 
tenance of the establishment. 

The royal palace of Turin contains little in the 
interior that is remarkable. On the grand stair> 
case is an indifTeient equestrian statue of Victor 
AmadeuB, the king In bronze and the horse marble:. 
The apartments of ceremony are splendidly de- 
corated, and the walls of all the rooms arc enriched 
with paintings, chieSy of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
Frencti ecliooU. Of the lew productions of the 
Itahan masters, the ' Four Elements' of Albani, 
in the king's bed-chamber, is the most celebrated." 
The gallery of the palace has all tha splendour 
that frescoes and gildint,' can bestow ; and the nu- 
merous portraits by Vandyke arc tlie most piecioua 
treasures of its collection. 

The University of Turin was founded in 1403 ; 
but the buildings, wliicli are extensive and well ar- 
ranged, are of the eighteenth century. The court 

• We alao find menfiuncd by iiifletfint Irovollera, a porlrnit 
of Paul III. by Tiliui; the Snjipur ut Einmaiis, by (he 
Mtnt! nuutei i Ilomcr, aaabliadinBnnri'iialan', by Miuillo, 
and Cattle, by Pitul Pottut. , 
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IS surrounded with a double tier of porticoes, under 
which is a valuable collection of ancient sculp- 
tures, bas-reliefs, and inscribed marbles of all ages. 
Many of these have been obtained firom the long 
neglected ruins of the ancient Roman town of 
Jndusiria, situated eighteen miles below Turin, 
which were discovered in 1744 by some enter- 
prising antiquaries. Excavations being made, 
numerous medals, bronze figures, and other an- 
tique remains, were brought to light, and deposited 
in the royal collection. In the Cabinet of An- 
tiques, there is rather an unusual number of the 
heathen deities, some of exquisite beauty and great 
rarity. But what was long considered as the most 
precious of its curiosities, is the Isiac Table, which 
has been the subject of more than one learned 
publication. This remarkable monument is a 
table of massive bronze or copper, four feet in 
length by two feet four inches in breadth, and of 
considerable thickness, inlaid with hieroglyphics 
in silver. Within the last seven years, however, 
his Sardinian Majesty's collection has received an 
extensive and important accession by the purchase 
of M. Drovetti's splendid collection of Egyptian 
antiquities, for the not inconsiderable sum of 
400,000 francs. Turin can now boast of a Royal 
Egyptian Museum, which is, perhaps, unrivalled. 
Besides the historical monuments, wliich have 
found so able an expositor in M. Champollion,* 
there are many objects of great rarjty and value. 

' * See Lettret h M, le Due de Blacaa d^AulpSy S^c, &c., 
relatives au Mut^e Royal Egyptien de Turin, Par M, Ctuan- 
poOion ie Jame. (2 Ovraisons.) Paris; 1824-1826. 



cient cubit measiure, made of 
a texlure aod colour some- 
thing between waieacot and maliogany ; the divi' 
BioDB and measurementB marked in hicroglypliics : 
it was found at Memphis. There is also a small 
statue of B priest, carved in the same wood, having 
on each shoulder the fragment of a god, and « 
staff in each hand. There are also many panto- 
phori, and various specimens of Riding on metal 
and on wood ; 3000 Roman-Egyptian coins ; one 
Daric ; many papyri of various dates, irom 
the time of Amenophis I. (a. c. 1778) down to 
Adrian, — one of them sixty feet in length, and 
admirably well preserved ; a sranite stone bearing 
a bilingual inscription in tlie Demotic and Cireek 
characters; thousands of scarabiei; an ancient 
painter's pallet, with paints, brushes, and paint- 
box ; a statue of Memnon, and one of Sesostiis, 
valued at 100,000 francs. The museum which 
contains these treasures is, unhappily, far too 
small for tlieir accommoduciun, and su miserably 
ill-lighted, that it la difficult to distinguish stone 

The Royal Library on the floor above, is also 
extensive and' valuable. Among' the biblical and 
theological works are said to be 300 Latin, 230 
Italian, and 120 French copies of the Bible ; fat 
what purpose accumulated, we are not informed. 
A more valuable tr^sure is a Polyglot, presented 
by a king of Spain to a duke of Savoy. One 
curious volume in this vast collection is a Homer 
illuminated by the monks, in which a procession 
of JJeiiedictines ia represented altendiiig to Ihe 



Uprave tJie remains of Hector 1* The Cabinet 
of Medals ia stud to be one of the ricliiigt ia 
baly. The Cabinet of Physic contains a euf- 
ient ^paratus for the purposes of lecturing 
jpd demousliating ; but the most remarliablo 
ftBtrument is tlic electrical machine of Beccaria, 
nietaructed by hia onu bands. The Cabinet of 
latural History in the Academia Reale, a very 
Huidsame edifice, contains a good modem collec- 
Ion of crystals, simple minerals, and rocks, ar- 
KDged according to tlie system of the Abb^ HaSy, 
ibe specimens in the other bram-'liea ul natural 
■Mory are not very numeroue, but they comprise 
host of the indigenous species. There is an ob- 
Mrvatory, instituted under the French Government, 
nd placed under the direction of Plana, an able 
pfithematician, since made astronomer niyal. 
Ttooi the summit ia obtained a fine view of the 
liain of Alps, fomiing a magnificent crescent to- 
rvds the nortli, and occupying nearly half tlie 
IITCuit of the borizim. The opening of the nar- 
jw valley of Susa is conspicuous to the west, and 
irther to the south, the snow-capped cone of 
[onte Viso. 

Piedmont baa to boast of some names of dc- 
erved celebrity among lier native literati. Fa- 
ier Bcccaria stands at the head of these. His 
ialebratcd pupil. La Grange, became professor of 
Hthematics in the artillery -school of Turin at the 
irly age of sixteen, and was one of the founders 
if the Academy of Seienci^s in his native city. 
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was called to Paris by tiie French Government in 
17S7, and died there in Anril 1813, at tlie age of 
eeventy-Bcven. Baretti, the author of an Eng-lish 
and Italian Dictionary, who Iod^ taught Italian in 
London ; Cerutti, the friend of Mirabeau ; and the 
leampjl Abb^ Denina, Ubrarian to Bonaparte, 
were also natives of Piedmont. Tlie Fiedmontese, 
however, are more proud of their illustrioua and 
eccentric countryman, Count Alfieri, tlie greatest 
name in the hterature of modem Italy ; of whom it 
ia no mean praise, that having embraced a severe 
and barren theory of composition, his mascuhne 
vigour of mind lent for a time delusivp S])lendouT to 
the exploded rules of French criticism, and neduced 
even Lord Byron into fatal imitation.* Tlia Al- 
fieri palace slauda at the end of the PiazKa San 
Carlo, oppoaite to that of the Marquis de Pne, 
whose noble owner possesses the only private col' 
lection of pictures of any note in Turin. 

* Litnary criticism does not belong to the preaent wmli, 
but the reader will be gratifitHl nilh a few obsenatiDiu fnnu 
the lien of Forsytb. Albt:fi, be leinarks, ' ia, next to Duite, 
the Italiiui poet must diffitiilt tu Italiaus tbeoiselvei. His 
tragedies are too patriotic and too severe fbr tbe Tuse»n 
Blage.' ' The vtry slreiif^h nnd compression (of liis 
thau|{hls), being imw to the longuaga, bdiI focer^ toils 
geuiiiB, hnve rendcial bis style inrerted, broken, and ob- 
acure ; full uf ellipsis ajid tUsiona, speckled even to nfibe- 
tation with Datiten/ue terms, without pliancy, or flow, Or 
vorietVi or ease. Yet, where lives ths tmgic poet ei^UU to 
Alfien?'— Forsyth, vol. i. p. T± Italian wss scarcely Ai- 
fieri's native luiiguuge, and lie complains nf having been 
boin in ' an amphibiiiuii CDUntiy.' OE Byron's admiration 
of Alfieri, and Imitution of his wiitlugE, hLj Inter producliooa 
teem with instances. Some oC these have tievn painled out 
ia aa jtble article on Italian tragedy, in tbe first Number of 
tiu i'uifiga. Quutvlg )hn«W|f. L^. 
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'iTie FrewcJi language, wliich is only understood 
lit Genoa, is correctly spoken by most persons at 
Turin ; but the common language is a patois, one 
ckaracteristic of which is, that few of the words 
terminate in vowels. Genoese money does nojt 
pass current at Turin, notwithstanding the poli- 
tical union of the two states under one monarchy. 
Turin was formerly distinguished for its excellent 
■8ilk-manufactures, which employed 1400 looms in 
the city alone. Under the French, its trade and 
manufactures greatly declined.* The Piedmontese 
were indebted to Napoleon for some beneficial in- 
stitutions, a few of which have survived the restor- 
ation of the old Government. Under the Frenchy 
mendicants were at first taken up and confined to 
labour in a work-house ; but, for want of fiinds^ 
the doors were afterwards thrown open, and the 
wretched inmates were let loose upon public 
charity. Beggars are now numerous, yet, less so 
than in southern Italy. 

* When the King regained possession of tfw 
-government,' says Mr. Simond, ' he puzzled hnn- 
self for some little time in examining the Code 
Napoleon, with a wish to extract something good 
from it ; but finding it difficult to adjust any part 
to his old system, his first minister advised him, as 
the easiest and readiest way, to issue an edict, 
declaring, tliat everything was restored according 
to the almanack of that year in which he was com- 
pelled to abandon his dominions. The ancient 
state of things, however, had some good points ; 
for the Government was eminently frugal, and 

* Velvets, silks, chamois {gloves, perfumes, and the eau de 
mi//ejleursy are the chief articles oC eiteiivsiX tnj^a, 
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found means, witliout oppressive taxes, aadwitli a 
revalue of just one million steiUng, to keep up an 
anny of 30,000 men and thirty fortresaes. T)ie 

ry of ministers was only 500/. sterling a year. 

short, it was a paternal government in good 
humour. But now, it is a paternal government 
angry with its children, and mistrustfiil of their love 
and obedience, wiiich makes a wide diiferenc&'* 

The population of Turin has been variously 
estimated, and it of course fluctuates in some de- 
gree, according to whether it is tiie residence of 
Sie Court or not Tims, one traveller leUs us, that 
' the liveliness of this beautiful city is inconcei- 
vable ; you meet vast numbers in all parts, and 
the cries of Turin remind an Englishman of those 
of London, beg'inning at seven in the moming.'t 
And Mr. Simond aays : ' Turin has a sort of 
courtly appearance very striking all about the 
royal palace. People are seen in the formal old 
bag and sword, ivith powdered heads, going to 
and fro, full of business, or standing in nooks and 
comers, seemingly waiting for something -or 
Bomebody, feeding on hopes and expectations, and 
in the mean time bowing to great people as they 
pass.' In the Geography of Malte Brun, on ti^ 
other hand, we are told, that ' the large and 
straight streets of Turin are dismal and deserted ; 

■ Simond's Ilaty, pp. C07, 8. We cile this intelUgent 
TVavelW vrilh a cotifiileuce that cannot te pvea riflier lo 
UuBtimi, the lirulcnt CBluinnintor of the FreDdi. or to Lady 
Morgan, the idulaler of Ubix-alum. Her ■ fiiBiUss ftnd «>• 
CelWnt' wurk upon Ilii2y, :u Lord Byron slfUd it, nbouods 
with lively ileacriptioti .-ind cii[iiGUS mformntian, but ao dis* 
torled oud enlourcd, that wb con Diiiver rely upga its accuracy. 
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tbey aie imiinated only ou festivals.' According 
i io the census of \B\9, the inbabituuts of Turin 
numbered 88,653. Tliey are now rated at 
J14,000;* a remarkable increase, if the atate- 
juent can be depended upon, but tlie aggregate 
^requires analysis. A very large propoition of the 

Spulaliou formerly coasisted of ecclesiaatice. 
icee are still numerous, as well as two other 
claBsea not usually included in statisLical esti- 
jnatei, the soldiery and mendicants. 
. The citadel of Turin is a regular pentagonal 
fortification, mined and countermined, with very 
iBzlensive subterraneous galieries. It was planned 
jby tho celebrated Urbino in the sixteenth century, 
«Dd has been strong ; but Turin is now au open 
foiy. The gaidens and the gladi of the citadel, 
jud the long promenade on the banks of the Po, 
Sie very plcasunt. The arsenal is a fine and 
spacious building, containing some ancient armour 
sjtd a foundry for brass cannon ; and several can- 
non are shewn, wliieh were given by the English. 
Among tlie cliief objects of interest without the 
city, is Ste aristocratic cemetery, — a small plot 
pt consecrated ground surrounded with arcades, 
under which tlie nobility alone arc interred ; — 
isnd the royal villas. Of these, describing them 
KB they were In 1802, Mr. Forsyth remarks, that 
'they liad all lost ttieir original character. ' The 
pretty Ftgna ddla Regina is deserted ; the high- 
jfoofed VttUtiiino is converted into a vcterinaiy 
school ; the more princely Slapmigi is assigned 
-to the puri>oses of natural history ) and tlie vast 

_ * CdiDiHmioa to Iho B 
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Peneria is vished oniy as tlie field of Bruleys 
agricultural experiment.'* There is a bolanie 
garden at Valentino. Ab'Sve the queen's villa, 
which n beautifully situated, is the extensive con- 
vent of the Capuchins ; and above all, rises tlie 
convent of the Camaldolif recently restored. 
Altogether, tlie environs of Turin are acknow- 
ledged to be estiL'mely beautiful.t The chief 
drawback arises from the fogs which prevail in the 
plain, during tlie autumn and winter, and which 
render the city at those seasons an undesirable 
residence to strangers. 

Turin has scarcely had justice done to it by most 
of our English travellers, who seem to seek for 
an excuse for hurrying away. Mr. Bell, fin: 
instance, asserts, t!iat ' lliere is nothing in this 
city from which the traveller can derive -inu^ 
interest or pleasure. It can be regarded only u 
an elegant place of repose for a few days. To the 
antiquary, it presents no object of inquiry ; to the 
artist, no pictures, statues, or buildings wortliy of 
particular uotice.'j; If tlus is true to a cBitain 
extent, its Museum forms a noble exception. On 
the other hand. Lady Morgan says : ' 1 pity those 

• Forsyth, vol. ii. 213. 



_ii- the Al]iB, jielded but a very pcecociQiii reienut^ and 

wholly spoilfJ the beauty uf the country. Much to its ad- 
Taotagv, they were leplaceil Uy the picturestjue wulaiit-lrea. 
All round Ihe town, ancient trees of luxuriant gronth oppose 
their impenetrable ahsde to (he intoleisble htat uf tin sui 
and the views of the Alna we magnificent.'— '^^ — 

s>. ens. 

,' Ifeil, p, 53. 
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trbo pass tbrough Piedmont without pausing on 
Ita cnpitaL Tiie impression whtcli we received on 
tke thiegliold of Italy, shed the light of pronuse 
on the rest of our joumey. The locafitiea of 
Vurin are by no means destitute of interest ; and 
its active and intelligent eitaena well merit to be 
studied witli attention ; while there are few places 
in Italy, where the stranger, well presented, will 
find a more frank and iiosjii table reception, 
enlivened by gayety, and tem]>ered by information 
«nd kindly feeling.' * 

. Piedmont, during the time that it was incorpo- 
nted with the French empire, was divided into the 
departments of the Stura, tlie Tauaro, the Po, the 
^Mia, the Dora, and Marengo. Tho present 
divisions arc those of Torino, Cunco, Alessandria, 
Hiwara, and Aosta, to wliich have been annexed 
those of Nizza and Genoa. The superficial area of 
Piedmont has been estimated at 13,000 square 
fnilea, containing a population of about 2,250,000, 
all of the Roman Catholic faith, with the eK- 
eeption of between 22,000 and 23,000 Vaiidois, 
concentrated in the valleys between the Pehce 

• Lsdy Morgan, vol. i. p. 108. Tha Authoress oFalively 
Tolume, eulitlcd, ' A Spiacter'a Tour in Franca,' thinkH Ih^ 
l\iria might ■ ealisfoctorily eujfago tlio Iraveller a i'orinight,' 
{he oneia being in gooil repulu, the society porticiiUtily uu- 
Bultra, and strangers cuurtBoiulyitceiTeil. Tbe 'paved stieeta, 
teaeioua squares, bonQcled woinen. uid neat ciuls anil car- 
lisfpi,' have, according tu this fair writer, an English sp- 
fMraace, and la Plaur de Carigmai ia a sort of GroavmoT- 
<quuv. For the benefit of those irliODo it may conrami it 
should bo added, that Turin contnins two small thwdTM, 
< dork and dirty,' and a grand opera, which ranki al ttla 
third ««»<(» lyiofaoAiaitily. 

1 i.&_-:^^H 
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»nd flie Clusoiie, Aa tlicae valieys are mort 
easily accessible from Turin,* we have reserved 
for tiiia place a brief account of ihat highly in- 
teresting district. 

The valleys which the Vaudois Lave raised into 
celebrity, lie between the Piedniontesc province 
of Pignerolo and the Brian^onnaiB ; having on the 
north, the marquisate of Susa, and on the south, 
that of Saluzzo. La Tour, the capital, is about 
tiiirty-Bix miles from Turin, and fourteen from Rg- 
nerolo. The valleys are three in number, — that 
of Lucerne or the Val Felice, the Val Pragelas 
orPerosa, and that of the Germanasca, or Val St. 
Martin; occupying a superficial area of about 
twenty-four French leagues. The valley of Lu- 
cerne, the chief town of which is nowinhabited by 
Boman Catholics, is the most extensive and beau- 
tiful of the three, containing the five parishes of 
Rosa, St. Jean, La Tour, Villar, and BobbL 
Through the last three runs the rapid Pelice, which 
has its source near the Pra Alp, aud falls into tlie 
Po. The valley of Perouse (or Perosa), called 
also the Val Pragelas, which is traversed by the 
Clusone, Js about twelve miles in length. In this 
valley also, the chief town, as well as all the 
villages on the Italian side of the river, are 
entirely inliabited by Roman Catholics, the Vau- 
dois poBsessing at this time only Pramol, Pomaret, 

* The route over Mont Gen^ire to Pignerolo, has nlnidT 
lieen described. TraveUers taking the route from fiice lo 

Turin, may, ob reaciuDg the plnius at Borgo Si D-' '~ 

roaka a Ji-lour by Salimn and Cavnur to thor- ' 
valleys, aud theaci jiruceed by Pignerul la (lie i 
Saluzzo, Mr. Brocltedoa sajSj Uwtn is 
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and St. Germain. Between these two valleys, 
ia the parisb of Prarostin, comprehending Roche 
Piatte and St Earthelemi, which belong to neither 
of tliera. The third valley, that of St. Martin, is 
Bcttrcely wider than the bed of the torrent Germa- 
nasca, which runs through it. It extends from 
thfe vailey of Perouse to that of Queiras in 
Dauphiny, and contains the parishes of Prali, 
Maneille, and Ville S^che. Perrier, the capital, 
IB now inhabited by Roman Catbolics alone. The 
parish of Prali is so elevated as to be covered with 
enow during nine months in the year. Tliia 
valley, wliich was tlie scene of the heroic defence 
made by Amaud's patriot band, is entirely envi- 
Toned with lotty mountains and rugged rocks, 
jbrming the most formidable natural defences ; and 
the only entrance into it is by a pass so narrow, that 
a few men might defend it against a large force. 

The chiitches in these valleys were formerly 
much more niimcrous. There are now only 
thirteen parish churches, although, in the ancient 
fecorda, mention is made of ten otlier parishes to 
which pastors were attached: these are now 
■nnexed to the thirteen. In tlie valley of the 
Ctusone, there were, as late as 1727, sis flourish- 
ing Vaudois churches, which were aacrificcd to 
an exchange of territory between France and the 
House of Savoy ; all who remained faithful to 
their religion, being forced into exile.* The 
Vandois were also numerous in the valleys of 
Queiras, Mathias, and Meanc, near Susa, until 

• Tha fallny of BarcplonKttH, which Ihen holoaged fo 
Sanlinia, <Kaa trdei lu Ftuice in excbimge for the f oUefB 
t>f frugsks anil EiuUes. 
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entirely extirpated there by Duke Cliarks Emma- 
Duel in 1603 ; as they were in the marquiBttte of 
SaluKzu in 1633, where they had many uhurcbes. 
Five villages and the tuwn of Lucerne, formerly 
attached to tlie parish church of Si. Jean, have 
also been taken from them in the valley of Lucema 
Indeed, in the year 1560, tlie VaudoiEhad churcheR 
in Pignerolo, Qniera, and Turin,'* 

Pignerolo is on the poat-road to Nice, four 
hours and a half from Turin ; »id a diligence runs 
there twice a day. From this place, there is a 
good carriage road to La Tour ; but it is intei^ 
sected by tairents, which, in winter, must be 
formidable. Travellers are recommended to 
procure boraea at Fignerolo, *(where there is k 
tolerable second-rate Italian ion and posuhouae,) 
to ride during tlieir stay in the valleyE ; fot at 
La Tour, only an ass and a mule are kept. Then 
is, however, at La Tour, a very clean little hm, 
nhere a person wishing to explore these valleys, 

• ' Authentic details of tho Valdenres.' 9vd. pp. 101, 3. 
In the fourteenth century, the popidation of tbuse vaUeya, 
swelled b^ emi^nnta from LymiR, befomiag exanare, 
muiy fonulieB withdrew to Piovence ; oUiers, to viUg^n ia 
tha marquisate of Saluzia. But Uw moit conndmdte 
cglumGS lormeil ut thi^ lime, stjnglit on asylum in r nlghnm 
and Apolio, where Uiey tiuilt Burgo d' Oltmuioatane, aeur 
Montafto, and, fifty years afWwarda, on the increase of new 
•ettlHTi, San Bitto, VacuriiiaD, Argentine, and St. VlnEenl. 
Tbe Marquia of Spinetla also nllawed them ut last tii build 
on hiE ]mi, near ttiu bBu, the fortified town of GiuudHt 
Tliis cobay continueil to flauii-ili whun tho ReformatioD 
dawaeil upon Unly, \iu)t, aftet SMWsting tor neaity 
two centuries, wasbaiuAj H,a& \iBAiBiua'^v iniQndsx!ie& Xr^ 
fie court of tionus. Bee Wt>na'a'-'&«&mm!^sQ.~'Hfcla*ti\ 
^- 3-^. 257, 2G6, SSa, 344. 
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should take up his head-quarters. The communes 
of St. Jean and Lucerne may be conveniently 
reached from this spot in one or two days; the 
whofe valley of Kora may also be explored ; the 
commune of Angrogna will occupy at least one day 
from La Tour ; one morning will be sufiicient to 
enjoy the scenery of Villar and Bobbi ; but the 
Val St. Martin will fully occupy a long day. 

La Tour (or Torre) is beautifully situated at the 
foot of the Vendelin, near where the Angrogna 
stream falls into the Felice. The declivities of 
the * huge green hill' behind the town, are covered 
with vines and com, intermingled with mulberry 
and chestnut trees ; and the summit is crowned 
with a ruined tower, commanding a beautiful view 
over the vale as far as Bobbi. The Felice runs 
with much velocity through^ the Vale of Lucerne, 
collecting in its course tlie tributes of a hundred 
mountain torrents ; the snowy summits of the 
Cottian Alps, are seen towering above the wooded 
hills on the banks of the stream ; and the cottages, 
seen like nests amid the trees, form, at every turn, 
a beautiful picture. * The Frotestant church is 
placed {per force) a mile from La Tour, at a 
place called St. Marguerite. The first Frotestant 
cliurch in the valley, however, is that of St. Jean, 
prettily situated on a hill, amid woods crowned 
with snowy peaks. ' This church,' says Miss Morton, 
who visited these valleys in 1827, ' looks as if it 
had been built in the time of Bonaparte's liberality, 
resembling very much the French church of La 
Trinitaat Rome. Before this cWieV^ xXve.^^Jviw^^'^ 
Jiave erected a screen, thattlaey ma^ \ioX\i^^<^'^^^ 
]by Beeing the Prgtestwltt go Xo v^ox^vv^" ^^"^ 
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times in the year, tlie Vaudois receive the Eucbarist ; 
and this Traveller had die gratification of being 
present^ when about 500 partook of the Eacrament 
at the church of St. Marguerite. The bcchc is 
thus described. 

' The Bervice began by raading two chapters, 
one from the Gospel of St. John, the other from 
the Acta of the ApOBtles. Tlie men and women 
Bat separate ; the women in neatly -plaited fly- 
caps, with all their hair straiDed back, and entirdy 
disguised, as human beingx, by goUres ; nut one, 
but many, hanging in bunches. No n^, no 
filth, aa at Naples ; but all were neat, cteui, and 
quiet, modest, and attentive. They sang several 
hymna in the old canon style, always going on 
with all their might and great seeming devotion. 
Two cliildren were christened. Tlie go<lfadien 
advanced to the table, with a large square of rich 
brocade silk pinned to their shoulders, and bang- 
ing down in front, beneath which was hidden tiieir 
little charge. On the table was a small stand for 
the Bible of tlie reader. After an exliortatlon to 
the sponsors from the pulpit, tlie minister came 
down, The godmother tlien took from her pocktit 
a tittle phial of water, and poured it into the itande 
of tlie minister, who let it drop upon the forehead 
of the child : no sign of the cross was made. He 
said ; _" I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost." The chapten 
read, were from the Lausanne version, with very 
suitable refiections. There was then a conleaaion, 
very similar to, or the same as that 1 heard at 
i/aiisamie; tlien followed a hymn in very old 
French, artdthenthe WTnuni,', ^aanotlm Iqmm 



and an exhortation lo tlie uommunicniitB. 
little reading -stand was then removed, and two 
Irdgfa, ancient silver cups were put on the table, with 
a large quantity of bread in a napkin. The 
minister then approached the table, (which was 
iriiere our reading-desk is generally placed, under 
Ae pulpit,) and sfud: "The cup of blessing 
wiach we bkss, is it not the communion of the 
Mood of Chriet '. The bread which we break, is it 
not the eoinmunion of the body of Christ '/" The 
men then approached in pairs, put a small piece 
af money into a plate on the table, and made a 
bend to the miniEter. He Ihcu presented to them 
ttte bread and wine, applying to each some verse 
•f Scripture, not dortriual, but what is usually 
termed practical. They then bent agiun. Two 
mors succeeded, and thus, till all approached, 
pRtocJc, and passed on, to the number of 500; 
tte men first, and then the women. We were 
told, that there were but few comparatively to- 
day, on accoffnt of the number of women who, 
at this season, attend their silk-worms night and 
day, and thus earn a livelihood. As they [lassed 
bt hIow and solemn files up to the altar, and tlie 
(duHiter led the voices of those wlio were not 
engaged in communion, the tones, the pRce, the 
ahr, brought at once to my mind the various 
f i mcs in which the iirave ancestors of these men, 
Kith Henri Amaud at their head, had placed 
Aranaelves to face death and maintain iheir fiuth, 
!■ contrasted this peaceable procession, these 
tymna of praise, witli the war-notes that were 
beard in these valleys, when tbey were the arena 
which Chnniat fosraeeB viisistKA. S.\a cnb- 
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quering power ; and I ilelighteil to join with such 
i people in commemorating; tliat Love wliich, 
before the njountuiiis were brouglit fortli, con- 
templated our redemption.'* 
, Above La Tour, is the pretty little village of 
Villar, and still higher up, is Bobbi (or Bubbio), 
tiie last of the Protestant villages in tliis direction 
that caa be readied with wheeU. Embosomed 'm 
bills, overhung by vast mountain -peitka, and sui* 
founded bytusbing torrents, the campanile stande' 
fcsulated on a rock. The cliuvch is a neat little- 
Wlding;, with a burying- ground, interesting from 
its extreme simplici^. Unhewn atones from the 
brook, ore placed at the head of tjie graves ; and, 
*if they caa afl'ord it, the name is cut.' The pastoc 
^s, during the winter, a parish school of seventy 
children, aud educates yotmg men for the minis- 
terial office. I<Jear this spot, two small streams 
iall into the Pelice, one Howiug down tlie Col 
'^Abriae, and the other from one of the vast htit" 
tresses of the Col de Viso. On the picturesque 
tdll wliich overhangs the Subiasca torrai^ aie 
seen a few cabins, occupying tlie site of SymuD^ 
'from which Henri Amaud and his gallant haai 
<Biade their attack upon Bobbi, afler fordng' the 
liassageof the Col de Julien f- Towards tlie soutli, 
the lofty peak of Monte Viso is seen towering 
sbovc all the other mountains, a ' glittering pynk- 
soid-' In the tore-ground is a beautiful wooded 
Leight. A mill is turned by the Subiasca tor- 
teat ; above it is seen tiic campanile f while little 
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hamlets peep out from amid lliu wouci and rock, 
sod the lofly hills are seea backed by the Alpine 
ohsin which Btrelehes westward into France. 

The pariah of Rora, the most southerly of all 
the VaudoiB villages, is situated near one of the 
heads of the Lucerne stream, which, flowing from 
t)ie south, through part of the marquiaate of 
Saliuuto, joins the Pehce helow La Tour. The 
parish of An^o^rna lies in the Uttie valley which 
opens into tlie vale of the Felice, running up to 
ihe northward from La Tour ; it contains two 
churches. The lower parts of tliis parish are very 
beautiful, in many places covered witJi woods of 
^lestnut-trees ; in others, opcnmg into little glades, 
cultivated with com or hemp, and having a range 
of hold mountains in the distance. The narrow 
ridge of the Vachere separates the valley of An- 
grogna from Uie Val Perosa. On ascending this 
ridge, above the chestnut-trees, the traveller finds 
himself on a hare hill of rough slate, which the 
unwearied industry of the peasuntehas formed into 
fields of com and hemp, and occasionally, by 
irrigation, into meadows. The inhabitants Lve in 
miserable huts among the crags ; and some of 
them, in the summer, occupy little hovels of stone 
in atill loftier situations, for tlie sake of cultivating 
the highest land. These hovels * consist of two 
small chambers, built of loose stones, like Oxford- 
shire walla, and roofed with large, rough slates 
found on the liills : no cement being usi'd, light 
and air are admitted by a number of chinks and 
opuiiiags in the roofs and walls. In some uf these 
huts, is a. secoud story, foimed hy a Qoorot' loose 
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ptaiiks. In thuBu cases, tlie ground-floor is 
pied by the pit; and cow. The lower cottages 
buiit of the same materials, but with cement, and 
have generally an open portico in the centre, where 
wood is kept, and where a few stone steps lead to 
the second story, consisting of two rooms Jtke the 
lower one. In the lower story, the floor is of clay; 
the windows are formed of lattices, and, in the very 
best houses, of paper. There are, perhaps, about 
aix liouses near the churrheB, a little superior to 
those described ; but the rest of tlie two thousand 
inhabitants of Angxogna live in tlie above men- 
tioned huts. 

' The ridge of the Vach^re,' continues this Tra-' 
veller, 'though not nearly so high, reminded me of 
Malvern. On the north, are the crags of CaBtel-" 
luzxo, hills over La Tour, and the bold height* 
which form the narrow valley of the PrS du ToUr ] 
beneath, are corn-fields, torrents, and cbestnut-troea. 
On the Boutli, are seen the well-wooded and fertile 
valley of Petouse, the vast plain of the Po, and 
its winding stream, as far as the hills towards 
Marengo, and the superb Superga. But this scene 
bod a superior interest Here, the poor Barbeti 
(as the Vaudois are called) always retired on the 
attacks of their enemies of the plain ; and here, 
some of the noblest feats of Henri Amaud's troops 
were performed ; one, in particular, when they 
attacked the enemy in their entrenchments, itnd 
drove them from their camp, though six tJaM 
more numerous than themselvca.'* 

* AutlicDtic Detiilsj pp, li4— 6. 
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Entain road (a mule track) to Peroi 
g low hills, the woods and glades ot 
■^tiich regemble English park scenery. Fraruatin is 

Enbowered in trees, and Roche Piatte is almost 
ashed away by its useful stream, which turns 
ills, and irrigates meadows. St, Germiuns, a 
parger village almost on the Clusone, is equally 

rWvided between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
Ijjli handsome bridge over the river leads to the 
fcrctty town of Peruuae, where there is a wretched 
npn, a contrast in every respect to that at La 
Hour. There is a good carriage road from La 
Ht'ourto Perouse, going round by Pignerolo, but 
! route is far less interesting. 
The Val Pragelas has already been iti part de- 
bCribed. It is divided along its whole length by 
Mie Clusone, to the western aide of which tlie 
I'rotestants are now confined. In ascending this 
f^oomy defile, their villages are concealed by the 
natural barriers which rise with fiirbidding aspect 
(■ the Weslem bank. Near its confluence with the 
fiennanasca, the Clusone divides itself into a 
naiiety of channels, and rushes over masses of 
Iwoka that have been brought down by the torrents, 
■nd which lie in contlisiun in every part of its bed. 
kGroHJng tliese streams by a series of wooden 
widges, the traveller, in about half an hour from 
^Rouse, arrives in sight of the first Vaudois village 
■I this direction ; that of Ponmret or Pomaretto, 
pte parish of the late Rodoljih Peyrani, ' tlie 
{venerable moderator of the ancient church of i 
Woldenaes.' The Kev. Mr. Gilly, who poidi 
■riait to tfaeaa valleys in tlie year 1S23, thus * 
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scrlbeH tbe spot. ' Seen as it ^ 
aspect, never did a mare dreary spot burst upcn 
tUe view. It is built upon a declivity, just wltere 
the mountainB begin to increase in height and 
number, with roeks above and torrents below. 
Tliere h such a scene of savage tliaorder in the 
immediate vicinity of Pomaretto, tliat one would 
imagine it had been eS'ected by the most violent 
convulsions of nature. Huge fragments of rock 
encumber the ground on all sides, aud it eeems bb 
if the mountains must have been rent asunder, to 
produce bo much nakedness and desolation. The 
street which we slowly ascended, was narrow tmd 
dirty ; the houses, or rather cabins, small aod in- 
convenient ; and poverty, in the strictest sense of 
the word, stared us in the face at every step we 
took. In vain did we cast our eyes about in aearoh 
of some better-looking corner, in which we might 
descry a habitation fit for the reception of the 
supreme pastor of the churches of the Waldensea. 
The street was every where no better than a cott- 
fined lane. At length we stood before the pm- 
bytery of M. Peyrani ; for by this name llie dwell- 
ings of the ministers are known. But, inextexn&l 
appearance, how inferior to the most indifferent 
parsonage in England, or to the humblest manse 
in Scotland ! Neither garden nor bower enlivened 
its appearance, and scarcely did it difl'er in con- 
struction or dimension from the humble cottages 
by which it was surrounded. TJie inlerior was 
not much belter calculated to give us an idea of 
the oLivm cum digiiilate whicb usually appertains 
to the dignitariea uf the church ; and had wc not 
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knoivn it before, we should soon have discovered, 
Unit additional labour only distinguisheB the ap- 
pointment of Moderator of the Vaudois.'* 

Two years after, when another EngUsh traveller 
visited Pomaret, the venerable Peynini was no 
more. ' Even in death,' says the narrator, ' the 
demons of oppresBion and poverty seem to have 
shitlien their tvin^ over the departed Moderator. 
While the prelates of Piedmont sleep in marble 
state, he can claim no sacreii roof, nor even a con- 
secrated Bod. A few pebbles Irom the ne\t brook 
separate his grave Irom the rest ; and on a rough 
Hi of slate at its head, are scratched these words: 
"J. R. L. G. Peyrmii, Pasteur el Moderaicar. 
m 11 Dec. 1752. Mort le 26 Avril 1823." 
Another rough slate precisely similar stands near, 
and marks the grave of his brother : " fi. It. F. 
Peyrani, Pasteur a Pramol. Ne le 21 Nov. 1760. 
Mori le 9 Oct. 1822." These are the only tomb- 
stones of Pomaret ; and the last had already bo 
etmb, that it was only with young Peyrani's assis- 
tance J could make out tiie date, "Around, the 
rode fM-efatliers of the village sleep." The stones 
whicli were ranged about their graves, were mostly 
displaced, and the rank grass waves high over all, 
AS if m the triumph of oblivion. Not even a wall 
or a rail separates the remains of the dead from 
the surrounding corn-fields. Tlie French had aU 
the cemeteries walled ; but this one was neglected, 
I and solidtation from lii^h quarters would be 
tiecessaryto obtain eticli ii favour from the present 
Government. Nature has, indeed, favoured this 

• Gilly's Narrative, OT.4&-^a. 



unprotected spot : it is on a rising ground above 
tie hundred little atreaniB which pour down from 
the iiills, and surrounded with magnificent chestnut 
and walnut trees. It ccimmands a view of the 
Talleys of CluBone and Perouse, and of liie pretty 
town of Perouse, as well as of the mountains of 
Pramol and Val St. Martin. The church is here 
indeed militant, and a pastor tan hope only for a 
soldier's sepulchre.'* 

The Val St. Martin, near the entrance of which 
Fomaret is situated, ia narrow and rugged ; and 
for some miles, as all the cultivated lands are very 
high up, the traveller is at a loss to conceive how 
the population can be supported. Now and then, 
he passes a pretty grove of chestnuts, or a bold 
turn of the Germanasca gives interest to the scene. 
Chestnuts are, in fact, an essential article of sub- 
sistence in these valleys : they are made into a 
paste like the pain amir of the Savoyards.t One 
of the boldest passes of the Val St. Martin, is 
between Pomaret and Perrier. Not far above 
Perrier, the wild and narrow valley of Prali 

" Authentic Details, pp. 34— 3G. 

f Even thia reaource has aometiineg fniieil. 'lalhna 
valleyB,' Esye Miss Morton, ' the occunence of /[imino i««imi 
scarcely ciediblo. Luxuriant vines, mulbeny-trees, fniih 
trees of every description, beuoath which dtu corn and moii^ 
nflfer rich hirvertB to thi> imagination; hut sudden wind^ 
(and hail storms) often cut off these hopes; and we mW 
many fields in which the corn has been broken quite otL 
Mr. B. toUl us, that potatoea oflea saved them from famiiWi 
when the duittnuta and com failed.' — Frot. Vigils, vul. ti. 

S. 2M. Many of the iiilialiitonts giiin a stranty pittanea 
■om Iheir ailk-wonns; but, when Iho immediati! prodaet 
failit, Ihoy are left, owing to their extreme porer^, wilbnut 
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bnnclics off, and conducts to the villngc of lliat 
atme, the higlieet and most remote of all, whcie 
«U the Hcverities of an Alpine winter are fdt, and 
little cultivation can go on during the very short 
Hiunmer. A mountain path, practicable fur ani- 
Bials all tile summer, leads in six hours from PraU 
to Bobbi, aiTording a means of returning to 
La Tour without descending the Val St. Martin. 
The scenery above Perricr is not very remark- 
able i but every traveller will wish to visit tlie 
fuQous Balsille, where 367 Vaudois, entrenched 
in this natural fortress for six months, — during 
which they existed on vegetables, water, and a 
scanty allowance of bread, ' lodging, like corjiaes, 
in the earlli,' — succeeded in repelling and driving 
into disgraceful flight 10,000 French and 12,000 
Piedmonteso.* 

The route from Perrier turns up a lateral valley, 
watered by a stream flowing from tiie Cul de Pis, 
which joins the Germanasca near that village. It 
is a rapid ascent to Maneille, a retired hut popu- 
hius village placed among a few corn-fields at tt 
great height. An hour and a half further, proceed- 
ing along the mountain, is MaaseiUe (or Macel), 
now united to llie parish of Maneille. Tlience it 
)■ a ride of two hours to the Balsille. The valley 
becomes more bold and wild as the traveller 
advances, the chffs rising into mountains capped 
with snow, while the doclivities are covered with 
nothing but brushwood At leogtii the valley 
divides, and avast precipice rises ia front, halfs' 
up which is a little com-fleld of two acres, {<al 



prtiliably, by an ancient eboulement. TheBaJaille 
(or Balsi) is tlius described by Henri Aruaud, in 
liiB most intereating narratiTe of the ' Glongus 
Hecovery.' 

' The Balsi, or, as it was called, the Castle, h a 
lofty and very Bteep rock, rising by tliree ditFerent 
terraces, on the top of each of which is a Binail, 
flat space, in wliich a sort of barracks had been 
excavated in tlic ground. It possesses also three 
springs. Three intrenchments having been con- 
filmcled, these were pierced with loop-holes. Each 
post was also provided witli a large store of stoneB 
to ]mil on the heads of the assailants. Tlie access 
to it is every where difficult : the side on which it 
is least so, is from a torrent which runs from its 
ftift As this was the only side on which an 
attack could be made. Mens. Amaud bad caused 
it to be fortified by good palisades and parapets 
of dry wall. Moreover, trees had been cut down, 
and BO disposed that the branches should be op- 
posed to the aGsailanls. A layer of trees woa 
loaded with large stones, on which were again 
placed trees, secured in the same manner, and so 
on.'* Five hundred picked men of the enemy, 
covered by the fire of their m^n body, gallantly 
gained the first barricade of trees ; but tliia their 
utmost efforts were unable to remove, and the 
Vaudois having opened a tremendous fire, the 
greater part were soon stretched on the ground. 
When the confiiHion of the assailants was com- 
plete, the besieged salhed from their entrench- 
jnenls, and cut to pieces the remainder of the 
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detachment, with the exception of the colonel, 
who was taken prisoner, and ahout ten or twelve, 
who escaped to report to the French commander 
the disastrous result. The most astonishing fact 
was, that the Yaudois did not lose a single man in 
this affair. This was the second attack on the 
Yaudois strong-hold : a former, under the direction 
of Monsieur de TOmhraille, had been equally un- 
successful. 

The French and Piedmontese armies fell back 
the same evening, and a short breathing-tune was 
allowed to this brave band ; but in about ten days, 
the French returned to the attack, and again sur- 
rounded the Balsi with five different encampments. 
Batteries were now constructed by the besiegers, 
the destructive fire from which soon reduced the 
loose walls of the lower entrenchment to a state 
of utter ruin. The overwhehning force which now 
pressed upon the Yaudois, in spite of their utmost 
efforts, compelled them to desert ' the Castle,' and 
they retreated to an inner intrenchment called the 
Cheval La Bruxe, Their destruction now seemed 
inevitable, but no one thought of a surrender. In 
fact, the French, enraged at the obstinate resist- 
ance they liad met with from such a handful of 
men, had resolved to hang all they should take ; 
and they are said to have actually brought execu- 
tioners with ropes for the purpose.* • While the 

* ' The day before the attack, they had proclaimed with 
the sound of the tnimiiet, that all who wished to witness the 
end of the Vaudois, should come to Pignerol on the morrow, 
where the Vaudois would be hung two by two. But, alas ! 
this promised spectacle was changed for the mortifying one 
of the arrival of many waggons mil of their own wounded.' 
— ^Adand^ p. 185. 



enemy were minutely examining every fresh 
poBition which was abandoned by the besieged, 
the latter thought of nothing but how to make 
good their escape. The immense fires kept huming 
in the French encampment, seemed to preclude 
k11 hope of their being able to retire under cover 
of the night ; and well were they aware that the 
hand of Grod alone could deliver them in this hour of 
peril, as he had already done from so many former 
dangers. But, at the very moment wlien a moat 
cruel deatli seemed to be pre|>aring tor them, a 
fog arose before dark, thus assisticg to lengthen 
the night, which at that season was in itself too 
too short for their purpose. Captain Poulat, who 
was a native of La Balsille, offered to be their 
guide ; and they resolved to march, under the 
protection of God, and the direction of this brave 
man, who bad a perfect knowledge of tlie country ; 
and having accurateiy observed the sitiiatiun of 
the enemy's fires, he declared the only chance of 
escape to be across a frightful precipitous ravine^. 
They followed him down this chasm, some sli^ng 
on their backs, others scrambling with one knee 
on the ground, holding by tJie branches of trees, 
occasionally resting, and then feeling their way 
with their hands or feet. Poulat made them take 
off their shoes, that they might the better perceive 
whether they placed their feet on any thing capable 
of supporting them. In this manner, they passed 
close to one of the French out-posts; anda Vatidoia 
Boldin, in tn'ing to aesiat himself with liis hands, 
let fall a small kettle, ■(!\v\c\v,miiSi\Tv^wH wtvne 
Btoncs, made nuise ei.\ouv^\i to SkjVwiSj a. ^cWimA, 
»iio cried out " Quiwiwe?" Awft. 'iaa VsS(ii«ii^«s^ • 
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Bot bmg one of those feigned by Uie poets to 
liavo spoken, and to have delivered orauka in the 
&ieat of Dudona, returned no auswer, and the 
sentinel took no further notiue. Meanwhile, the 
Vaudois ccindnued tu g^jn ground, Tliey as- 
cended tiie mountain of Guignevert, in the direc- 
tion of Salse i and two hours after daylight, they 
ware still climhing the mountain by steps which 
they cut for themselves in the snow. The French, 
whu were encamped at Lantiga, diecovered them 
at a distance, and aent a detachment in pursuit of 
them ; but they descended by the Pataetles of 
IiS Salse, on the other side of the mountain, where 
they stopped to rest and refresh themaelvca,'* 

The fugitives made good their escape into tiie 
Vol Felice, with tiic loss of only six killed, Tliere, 
to their surprise and joy, they were met wilJi liie 
intelligence, that a rupture had taken place between 
the Duke of Savoy and the French ; and the Vau- 
dois, being received into their Sovereign's favour, 
did good service against tlic common enemy. 

Some little remains of Aniaud's intrenchments 
are still to be seen, together with some tracks cut 
tor the cannon in the rocks. The points also are 
shewn, where the French batteries were jiluced, 
uid the terrible precipices by whlcii the besieged 
effected their escape. The little hamlet of BaUille 
is just below ' the Castle' Mottling but the most 
positive proof could convince a person whu visits 
the spot, tiiat these affairs actually took place, so 
marvellous and romantic do thi;y appear- 

U was in these same tcccawa qI 'iftfe^ti&jsa. 
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Alps, that the Celtic cliicftain wboae 
bear, W!ls able to bid defiance eo long to the- 
Roman annies. The language of the present 
iuhabitantE of the valleys, is a patois closely re- 
lated to the Prevent^ ;* and as the VaudoiB tarry 
back the liistory of tlieir cliutch no furtlier than 
the time of Claude of Turin, there is every reason 
to believe that they are the descendants of re- 
fugees who fied from t)ie persecutions directed 
against the followers of that great Reformer in the 
temtli century. The alleged heresies of the Bishop 
of Turm are staled by EJaman Catholic writers to 
have been maintained in these valleys throughout 
the ninth and tenth centuries. Long before Ilia 
time, indeed, the same sect of primitive Protestants, 
under the name of Calkari, or Puritans, wera 
numerous in many parts of northern Italy and 
Boutbem France ; but necessity or persecution, and 
not choice, must originally have led them to retire 
into these Alpine recesses. 

The Vaudois claim to be considered, therefore, 
not as a local, iaoiatcd community perpetuated in 

■ A peculiar interest ittachen to the lelics of s lanj^ag^ 
DitfB spoken tlicuiighout LanifuediM, Prorenre, and Ca,t»> 
Ionia, whith tould hoaat of nn iofent literature, whilu tlw 
grentvr part of Knrope was still in the groastb't botbariuD. 
The lilrtn-plnce of the Praveaigal muses vaa the Gu<intcy of 
the Albigi'nsDB, Some of the varlii'st remains of thi- potfr^ 
of this dialect, are those of the henticVaudoiR; and nuny 
of the lurt elf acts of lioubailout aoag vere employed jn vior 
tlicatia^ Ihe righb of humanity ajraiiist thu cniet^ and 
cumijitjon of Rome ini'A»TO*iuu«is. Uisa curioua facl, 
Also, t-emarked by D[. M'Ci\c, ftwi. "iSviftTA^iaKn.t« 
flight at the revival of lettefia, stow. ovi'i.iAwQioMtt^WLA 
fcaij' CCalabria) where ttioNw' " ^-"— ' ' 
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valleys, BO much as in the light of 3 scattered 
remnant of a pure and primitiye church, who are 
to be traced at different periods, under various 
names, and in various countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean ; comprising individuals and com- 
nlunities of diflercnl nations, but forming essen- 
tially and successively one sect, the sect of the 
true church. Tliesesamemountain recesses afforded 
an asylum to Albigensic refugees in the thir- 
teenth century, as they had done in former 
troubles to their predecessors, — perhaps their 
ancestors. Others took refiige in the province of 
Gnienne, then belonging to the English, whence 
their doctrines spread into our own country. The 
name of Lollard was taken from that of a Wal- 
densian pastor who flourished about the middle of 
the thirteenth century ; and ' your Wickliffe,' said 
M. Peyrani to his English visiter, Mr. GiDy, 
' preached nothing more than had been advanced 
by the ministers of our valleys four hundred years 
before his time.' It is remarkable enough that, in 
this little comer of Piedmont, where CotSua defied 
the arms of Augustus, shoidd he found the only 
BUrvivinK remnant of the Church of tjie Refor- 
mation m Italy, who have been alilc to maintain 
their stand agamst the power of papal Rome. 

Before we take leave of this part of Piedmont, 
it will be proper to advert to the opinion which 
haa recently found a fresh advocate," that Hanni- 
bal's ]ia8sa"e of the Alps was efl'ected by a route 
wliieli led him over Monte Viso. Accotdre^ to 
the iiieory of the writer nUuiiei\o,\\«™*'^*-'"''^ 
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treating from Scipio towards the East, crossed the 
Isdre at Grenoble, and proceeded along the river 
Drac to Uie Durance. Crossing the latter river 
near Tallanl, lie marclied up tJie plains of the 
Durance to the valley of the Ubaye, and ascended 
this valient which would have led him over the 
Col d'Argentit^re. But the mountaineers who had 
tendered their services as guides, treacherousljr 
led the Carthaginians up the deep gorges of the 
river Guil, away from tlie right path. In this diffi- 
cult and dangerous ravine, their loss was immense, 
as the barbariniiH hurled down masses of lock 
upon them as they advanced. On the ninth day 
from entering these Alpine defiles, the remains t« 
the army encamped on the summit of the pass of 
Monte Viso, whence Hannibal could point out to 
his dispirited troops the fertile plains of the Fo. 
Such is this Writers version of Livy's narrative, 
which he adopts as the basis of his theory. 

The valley of the Ubaye, which Himnibal is 
supposed to have entered, has been illustrated by 
the pen and pencil of Mr. Brockedon. It was w 
this route and the Col d'Argentirire, that Francis I, 
crossed the Alps in 1515. In 1692, Victoi 
Amadeus II, invaded France by the same pass. 
And in tlie war of 1744, when the Spanish and 
French armies under Don Philip and the Prince 
of Condti invaded Piedmont, they also passed by 
the Col d'Argenti^re. Denlna, upon authority 
somewhat obscure, mentions a second j^milian 
way as having run in this direction. The facility 
with which a good road, always practicable, might 
be made across the Argentiere, Mr, Brockedun 
l-fttfa, ia gtijwwi lua^ti^ faWJft^M JP w t tnW *' 
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would gain advantage from the increased racilitiea 
of communication which it would afford. 

from Embrun, seated on the Durance, the 
flbcmin royal lies up the course of the Uhaye.*' 
3n many places, however, not a vestige of a. 
dtemin appears ; ' for the violence of the Uhaye 
jmd the streams wltich full into it, is so greut in 
winter, as to leave the entire valley, for miles (above 
^eolans), a bed of stones and black mud, with 
licTe and there a. cluster of stunted willows ; and 
tJte road is at the choice uf the traveller in the 
frhoie breadth of tlie valley, to ford the torrents 
vrheie thay are most passable, and to wind about 
ikrough tlie mud-beds, where the vrillows grow, 
to find the hardest path.' The pretty village of 
SjA Lauzet, ' the Goshen of the valley,' with its 
'Kttle lake and cultivated fields, is an exception to 
tiie drearmess of the general scenery. The lull of 
$t Vincent, too, is a fine object, surmounted 
with forts which formerly guarded the valley of 
Saroelonnette, when it belonged to the Sardinian 
dDminions. From Barcelonnette, the road ascends 
by Chastellon, through an uninteresting country, 
to the junction of the Dbaye and Ubayette.f 
There il a more direct moimtain path, dtct the Co/ de 
t, FKhin, to Barceloniietle. 

f From Hub coufluence, there is anoflier roiitB to Emltnia 
Uie deep gergiUiof the Ubaye, by tlie stronKly inlreiu^bdl 
imp de ToucQiiaux, whirh funn«rly gunrried Iho pntronce 
France bora the Barcelonnais ivhen the laller belonged 
BaidinUi psMOfr over the Col de V»rs, by the detip, 
Ines of the KioumonaB, a toireut which falla into the 
Ibaye n little belunr St. Paul. When Francis 1. inraded 
Italy, tliM main body of his amy appcarH lo bare taken this 
■ vWt from Mont Dauphin, t^ tbe Rock of St. Paul 
gTaPgy of the Barcel>uuudte,Kn& ftwMkim^a^ 
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The latter torrent flows from llic Mont d'Argen- 
titJre, and the road aseenda by it to L'Arehe, the 
atation of the French doiiane. From the sunraiit 
of the pass, an extensive view \a obtained towards 
France. A little below the highest point of the 
col', the rond Hkirts a small lake called La Made- 
laine, the source of the Stura ; and then, by an easy 
descent, leads to tlie villages of Madelaine a»d 
Argenti^re, situated amid the moat wild troi 
rugged scenery : the mountain presents only 
bare pinnacles of rock, but the pasturage ia rich, 
and barley is cultivated in the valley. Below 
Bersesio, is a fearful defile called the Barricades. 
The road is carried along a shelf of rock above 
' the river, cut out of the precipices which over- 
hang and darken the ravine, forming an almost 
impregnable post in the defence of this frontiet of 
Piedmont, which has been repeatedly the scene of 
desperate conflicts. On emerging from this defile, 
the route croBses the Stura at Pont Bernardo, and 
thence continues to lie aomelimes close to (he 
river, and sometimes along the periloiis edge of 
precipices high above its bed, till, at Venadio, the 
Alpine wildneas of the scene disappears, and the 
valley opens, affording a beautiftil view down 
almost its whole extent. In the distance ia seen, 
on its conical hill, the ruined fort of D^mont, 
memorable for ila sieges in almost every war be- 
tween France and Sardinia. The river, the vil- 
lages, and the rich vegetation of the valley, 
bounded by mountains, some sterile, others richly 
wooded, form, Mr. Brockedon says, one of the 
Unest scenes in the valleys of Piedmont. The 
hill on which the foit of 'Ociiao^^. «,timds, m»«^ 
sitaateii in the inii\stoE\\\evoJ.VN,Wi&"iofcwrf*^ 
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one side, and t!ie river on the other, pass its base. 
Beyond Drimont, there is some highly picturesque 
scenery, especially near Rocca Sparviera. At 
Borgo San Dulmazio, four leagues from D<f- 
tnont, the route falls into tlie road which leads 
from the coast, over the Col de Tende, to Coni 
and Turin. 

TliB routi! wc have been tracing will admit of 
a light carriage, in ascending the Stura, as lar as 
Veuadio ; but the remainder of the route to Em- 
brun is at present impracticable for carriages of 
any kind. When Francis I. crossed the Alps by 
this route in 1515, he was obliged to make the 
most extraordinary efforts to carry his army over 
inoiintEuns which had never been passed except by 
the people of the country. Leger, in liis ' Hu- 
toire dk Eglises yaudoiics' affirms, that Francis 
caused a passage to be cut through Monte Viso 
for this purpose ; hut none of the historiatia of the 
time, it is remarked, say any thing of this pas- 
sage; and the difiicultieg, Messrs. Wicknam 
and Cramer assure us, are such as to make it 
certain, that Francis I. could not liave carried 
any part of hja army over it. If so, it must 
be regarded as the more certain, that Hanni- 
bal never marched his elephants over it. Of [he 
route to Monte Viso, we regret that we have no 
distinct account, It seems the only one that 
Mr, Brockedon did not explore. Messrs. Wickham 
and Cramer, who have examined the pass, give 
no distinct account of the route.* The river 

• They reached Ihe Co/ from the Italian aide, and ex- 
ploreil the source of Ihc Po; dt^ecending, apparently viti>. 
ibe GuiJ, to Moot D — "- —' "- **■ — ■■-'*—■ 

d Gtvaable, 
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Guil, which falia into the Durance near Mont 
Dauphin, appears to afford the entrance to this 
pass on the French aide ; but it is tH> hltle fre- 
quented at present, that it was found difficult 
to procure, even on the Italian aide, guides ac- 
quainted witli tiie roail On the western aide, it 
was quite unknown ; for from Abriea, travellers go 
into Italy by the Col de Croix and Fort Mirabouc. 
To reach this defile from tlie valley of the Ubaye, 
it would seem to be necessary to cross the CtJ 
de Vara. The Col de Viso muat, indeed, at one 
time, liave been a paes more in use ; as there is 
a gallery cut by a Marquess of Saluazo for the 
purpose of facilitating his intercourse witli Dau- 
phiny by this route. It is, however, loo high up 
the mountain, we are told, to have ever been of 
material service; and is now impaasable. The 
Col de Viso is a most difficult passage, but the 
view from it over the plains of Piedmont, is >o 
magnificent as amply to repay the fatigue neces- 
sary to accomplish it. The route to the Col, b&- 
tween Saluzzo and Paesana, passes through the 
most beautitiil country ttiat can be imagined. 
Nutiiing, indeed, we are told, can exceed the rich- 
ness of the valleys of the Po and the Stura.* Tko 
height of the Col does nut appear to have hem 
ascertained : that of the summit of Monte Viao is 
upwards of 12,000 feet above the sea ; and from 
the plain of the Iritura, near Borgo San Dalmaxio, 
where the Alps sweep round in the form of 
a magnificent amphitheatre, its bright pinnada 
appears towering over vW aivo-H \me, aa high 
Above the other moutiXma, !*'0n«^ «ia*iraie.*i» 
if^Mti, ^-^ 
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That tlie Carthagiiiiun General crossed tlia 
Alp« by this route, is, liowever, a suppoailion 
which must be regarded as utterly incredihle;* and 
few persons, after reading the dahorate disaerta- 
tioQ so repeatedly referred tQ, will hesitate to 
adopt a conclusion which best accords, on 
every point save the view from the summit of the 
paaa, with the text of Pojybius, is supported by 
many topographical indications, and agrees with 
the local tradition. Upon the authority of Livy, or 
nther upon his theory, the Authors have sufficiently 
shewn, that no dependence can be placed ; and 
Mr> Brockedon, after having three times visited 
the Liule St. Bernard, as well as explored almost 
every other pass, ' cannot conceive how any one 
acquainted with the Alps, and especially with that 
pasi, can withhold his conviction, tliat this was the 
route by which the Carthaginian army entered 
Italy.' 

The route from Turin to Nice, over tlie Mari- 
* It w a fatal objcclion airainst thii hypolheaiB, that it 
TUluireB ua to HuppuHi: the pass of the Cvl dx Viaa to lis 
Ihe tm/jf coail known to Polybius, aa coudiictiiig intu the 
euuntry of lb« Tnurini. Is it conceivalilc, or pcsBiblt, that 
(ha pan of Mont Genfivra, tha lowest of all the Alpine 
pUMs, thu ihoHest aud inoKt diraet pnssagit from Spuin, suit 
tll»t by which the Qaulsaie bulievad to havo made their firit 



doKcat into the fertile plains of Italy, should not have been 
evea noticed by a wriler who had himaclf ratplored the 
Al|Mf Yet, such TDtdd be the fact, were we to ciippose that 



lAotAa Viw) VBB intcniled hy the SiOw Taarintu. That 
Uanoib^, wlien prevented from pasaing IhmuKh the Li- 
Bisiau Ifiritoiy. did uot take the route over the CntUan 
Alpi eoulil have ariseQ only from the uistBsiiA'j \aAiH -^^-Ai. 
he found hitttselt, ot retreitii^g to flic ■not&.-sa.A- 'S**!"™- 
ffi»« eate, he must enuallv haie avc«b»Aftia ■sivws*^"?'** , 
nwttaCaJdtViao. awH 
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time Alps, IB a post-road only as far as Cuneo, 
(by the French called Coni,) a clean, airy, plea- 
Bant totvn, situated at the confluence of the Stura 
and the Gesso, passing through Carignano and Sa- 
vigliano. Cuneo, which is the seat of a bishop, 
was a place of great strength, till dismantled by the 
French after the battle of Marengo, It carries on 
a considerable trade, being a sort of fjUrf.pSi to 
Turin and Nice. The road from this place nms 
for six miles between the two streams, to Borgo 
San Dalmazio, where the plains of Piedmont may 
be said to terminate towards the south ; for, though 
the elevation of this place is 1800 feet above the 
eea, the descent is so gradual towards Turin, that 
the road is observed to decline, only by marking 
the course of the stream, SevondSan Dalmazio, 
the Gesso is crossed, and tlie road ascends tliat 
stream to the beautiful valley of the Vermenagna, 
through which it passes to Limona. Here is 
a custom-house station, where the traveller is an- 
noyed by a rigorous search of his baggage The 
town is situated at the foot of the Cot, to which 
the road ascends by a rapid succession of tourni- 
queCs. About two-thirds of the way up is seen 
* a grand work, conceived and begun by Ajine, 
dutcliesB of Savoy, wliich, as a public undertaJcinff, 
is one of the most gigantic ever attempted. lu 
object was, to pierce the mountain, and cany a 
road through it, to avoid tiie often dangerous and 
always tedious passage of the Cul du Tende. 
Victor Amadeos, in 1769. renewed the excavc- 
tions, and workmen -vfcte eTv5^a.ijp\'jojw\ k until 
1794, when ibe TrencXv XooV ^Mt^^xtn:. A 4isi 
Its len6ti^ iS A doaijiii. eN«.^»;i 






pliehed, will c\cceil a, milo and a halt; 
wliieh, ta its magnitude, will learve every aimilBr 
enlerpriBe in comparative insignificance.'* 

The crest of thia passage of tlie Alps, is an ab- 
Bolate ridge, 6162 feet above the sea. The view 
from it is very extensive. On the north-west, the 
range of the high Alps pteaent their ni"ged pin- 
nacles and snowy summits as far as the Monte 
Bosa. Monte Viso is of course a noble object. 
In tlie opposite direction, tliB Mediterranean ia 
faintly seen in the horiioii. This Col ia reckoned 
colder than any other pass of the Alps that is 
practicable for carriages, owing to ila being gene- 
Tally enveloped with clouds ; and about mid-day, 
there usually rises a strong wind, the serious an* 
noyance of which travellers may escape by making 
their arrangemeiits so aa to pass the C<d before 
noon. A littJe house of refuge on the summit, 
called the Osteria of Barraconi, is of^n a welcome 
shelter in storms. The rood descends the southern 
declivity by a zig-zag of about sixty turns. Half 
fmy down is an inu, called La Ca, built by the 
King of Sardinia ; attached to tt is a station for the 
tarahineers who guard the road ; and Iiere formerly 
were stationed the men viYio carried travellers in 
a chaise a porleur across the Col, before the im- 
provement of the Tond. Its situation, amid the 
sterQc and savage scenery of those mountaiiiR, ia 
very wild. The road continues to descend by a 
KUiarkably tortuous track to the valley of the 
Roya, oa the right bank of which is e,ituB.t£i ^.^'la 
town of Tende, which gives i.VanaiaeXa'^^'^p*'' 






It is built on tlie side of a steep hill . 
Tuins of an old castle, on a knoll commanding t^e 
town and the road, but itself commanded by the 
abrupt pinnacles uf loftier rocks, still attest ils 
former importunce under its Counts.* Th^ town 
is small and dirty, but contains two good inns. 

The valley of the Roya, &om Tcnde to Fontan, 
BffoTdB a contrast to the generally savage character 
of the country. The road then enters the wild and 
Bombre defile of Saorgio, The town of that name 
is built in the heart of the defile, in a situation 
Btngularly wild and romantic, near where the rood 
crosses the river by a sinele arch, at the fnol of 
a vast rock, surmounted witli a strong fort. To a 
traveller ascendin|f the defile, the town is seem 
high above the road on the face of the mountaini 
its houses seeming to be hung out in front of the 
Hteep and apparently inaccessible rocks. This fort 
received from the IVench, in the war of 1793, the 
name of Little Gibraltar. The Austro-Sardinian 
garrison under General Colli repelled in that veal" 
a desperate attack, in which the French sacrineed 
thousands of lives ; but it fell in the next cam- 
paign. In some parts of tlie defile, the road is 
terraced or built out on arches ; in others, it Is 
hewn from the rock wliicli overhangs it. On ap" 
proaching Gendola, the valley opens, and is rickly 
wooded, the chestnut-tree and ilex intermingling 
with the vaned forms und hues of the cardubiKr, 
the olive-tree, and the vine. At Gendola, a post 

* This district iioKied under the ilgmiuiuii of the Dnkca 
of Sftvuy in tiii; hlluuatii century; obovu a. hundred jpiiri 
" I thu fitiit ilsE«ndeui:e of Nicu upoa the > — 



Mation, there is a good Jnn, The roail to Nice, 
now leaving the river, ascends by long zig-i«g 
terraces to the Col de Brovis, 4277 feet above the 
sea. The Hoya flows on to Breglio, romaMtically 
situated on its left bank, half a league below CJon- 
dola, where tlie mouutains rise so abruptly that, 
in the depth of wiuter, the sun cannot be seen 
from the valley. The river falls into tlie Mediler- 
renean at Ventimiglio, about twelve miles below 
firegho. From the Col di tiruvia, the road de- 
Bcends upon Sospello, in the deep and riehly 
wooded valley of tiie Bevera, which joins the 
Boya a few miles above its mouth. It then agiun 
aaceods by a very winding roa<L to the Col de 
Biaus, 3945 feet above the sea. From the sum- 
mit of this wild and rugged acclivity, nothing 
presents itself but a wide extent of barren country, 
with tlie sea bounding the horizon. A zig-zag 
road, iil preserved but safe, leads down to &e 
little valley of Lascarene, where the eye finds 
Bome relief from the barrenness of the scene ; but a 
dreary and stony tract succeeds, producing nothing 
but a few scattered and Blunted olive-trees, till the 
traveller suddenly finds himself in the luxuri- 
ant plain of the Faglione, at the mouth of wlilch 
etandsthecityof NiEzaMaritima; so called to dis- 
tinguish it from other tovms which bear tlie same 
name, by the French converted into Nice; in 
which forms of the word, it is difficult to recognise 
tbecUssic Niicij, Victoria. 

• That Nice is in Italy,' remarks an English 
absentee, ' I will never allow, bo long as the Alps 
el&od there to aver ihe cuiiirarv.' According lo 
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Both, liowever, are under ihe dominioii of an 
Italian potentate, On crossing, by a wooden 
bridge, Ine wide and muddy stream of the Var, tlie 
traveller Irom France finds litmHelf stopped at a 
douane (^dogana), by which he lenma, that he has 
entered the territory of his Sardinian Majesly. 
The approach to Nice on the French side, is 
througil a quarter consisting almost entirely of 
villas let out to visiters, and exhibiting all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of an English 
wat«ring-place.* For a general description of the 
town, we avail ourselves of the lively pen of the 
author of ' Sketches descriptive of Italy,' 

' Nice (or more properly Nizza) is a verj' pretty 
small city, not fortified, stretching round the hack 
of a steep, rocky mount, on which rise the ruins 
of an old castle. A narrow road Jiaa been cut in 
the front of Uiia rock, whose base is washed by 
the waves, leading to the little port of the city, 
which is inclosed by a small pier, Tlie river 
Paglione runs through Nice, and empties itself 
into the sea on the other side of the castle-rock. 
It is crossed by a respectable stone bridge; and 
there is a very handsome square, with open arcades 
all round, at the end of the town leading to Ibe 
Col di Tendc It is called Piazza Vittoria, from 
a very pretty arch erected in honour of Victor 
AmadeusIIl.,bywhoni that road was made. The 
streets are narrow and dirty, like most southern 
cities ; but some of the houses near the sea, and 
the bastiden, or country-houses, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, are by no means iuelegaul build- 



ings. But tlioiigli, taken as a whole, Nice may 
deserve to be ranked a^ a haRdsome city, the 
romantic beauty of its situation is its principal 
charm. It ia seated at the foot of a valley, or 
rather plain, of a long, irregular form, watered by 
tiie titlie river Paglione, which pours down from 

, the mouutains with great rapidity, and frequently 
swells to a most tremendous height and with the 

I most sudden fiiry. On the Italian side, this beau- 
^ul pl^n. ia bounded by that chain of lofty hilts 
and rocky precipices which, running southward 
from the Alps, and terminating in bold promon- 
toties jutting far into the sea, fonn the inaccessible 
khore of the Gulf of Genoa, and guard Italy, as 
if with a fence, from the rest of Europe. To- 
wards France, the sloping banks rise gradually 
from the shore, covered with olive-trees, vines, 
fig-trcea, mulberry-trees, and orange-trees, inter- 
Bpersed with some large American aloeH and 
lofiy palm-trees ; studded with villages, churches, 
and convents ; and presenting, what is, perhaps, 
even more attractive to a northern stranger than 
'all this richness, the green meadow which early 
aiSDciation has rendered so lovely to his fancy, 
that no brigliter tint, no deeper verdure, can ever 
eflbce the dear and familiar remembrance. 

* The Nissards. men, women, and children, are 
Etrikingly plain in their persons ; and this misfor- 
tune is rather increased by the dress of the women, 
which approaches to a taste justly tenned fan- 
tastic ; tlie bright silk nets, pink, yellow, and blue, 
they weiir on tlieir heads, tend to make the olive- 
coluured skin below appear yet more tawny, and 



number of deformed persons in tliia little city 
eeemed to us out of all proportion with the inhabit- 
ants. The Sunday. after we arrived, we were 
driven from the cathedral by^ the importunity and 
disgiistiDg ap]>earance of the numerous beggars, 
who, at Nice, as in all Italian cities, pursue their 
occupation with the same industry and pertinacity 
in the church as in the street. 

' The Nissards, after having been in training 
many years to be French, now suddenly turned 
back again to the King of Sardinia, are obliged to 
begin learning to be Italians again. Tliere is, 
therefore, ai very strange jmnble in their lan)ruage, 
manners, and appearance ; and,- trom the influx of 
English as residents, a third language, or attempt 
at language, is introduced. Indeed, 1 do thetn 
injusdce in confining their languages to threu ; fur 
the Nissard patois is certainly none of those I have 
named ; nor is it a union of all, or of any two 
of them. The people of the Citla can almost all 
speak dther French or Italian ; but those of the 
Comle are frecjuently equally ignorant of both. 

' The environs of Nice unite all the sublimity of 
mountain scenery with all the beauty of the riohest 
cultivation. The distant snow-capped Alps risS 
more majestically from a fore-ground and middle 
distance diversified with streams, and clothed with 
the most lovely productions of nature. The vinM 
sra here trained horizontally on low sticks, and 
kept very near the ground, forming a sort of me- 
dimn between the short, bare stems usually seen in 
France, and the luxuriant ft^stoons of llie Italian 
mode of culture. The arbutus, too, cluthes tlie 
wufyj&aBteindi ititanl^asA'<n^mdta4M*'4nr 



ties, floweTB, and foliage ; tlie fig-tree spreads its 
broad over-shadowing leaf; the pomegranate-tiee 
puts forth its blushing iVuit, relieved by the deep 
shade of llic orange and lemon groves ; the tall 
palm rises occasionally, giving by its tufted top an. 
eastern air to the landscape ; and the aloe throws 
bis gigantic arms on liigh. These are objects to 
wiiicli a northern eye requires a little time to be- 
come familiarized ; and to one who has never be- 
fore been in a southern climate, they present an 
aspect of no common inteiest, mingled with the 
rich vineyards, extensive olive-groves, and minor 
productions of Piedmont. Nor is the yet more 
striking and varied speclatle of Bublimity which 
the ocean presents, wanting to complete the 
scenery around Nice. The wide waters of the 
tideless Mediterranean wash the base of the moun- 
tains, and stretch away alongtlie coast, fading into 
tlie blue and aerial tints of distance ; now exhibit- 
ing the restless rage of a tempestuous surge, and 
now reflecting every tiny leaf oi over'shadowing 
tree that grows by their side,'" 

Nice enjoys, in common with Montpeliier, the 
reputation of a peculiarly genial chmate ; and in 
l^t, the orange-trees vouch for the mildness of 
tiie winters in this sheltered situation. For invalids 
BuB^ring under pectoral complaints, however, Mr. 
Matthews considers Montpeliier as one of the 
worst, and Nice as perhaps the very worst in tlie 
world, ^ere is ahnost always a clear blue sky, 
but the air is pure, keen, and piercing, very irri- 
tating to weak lungs; and you are constantly 

• Sketches of Ital;,val.>^.lS6—UL-, L4&-«k 
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exposed eitliei to the biae or to the marin, 
one bringing cold, and the other damp.* This 
Traveller recommends Pisa or Rome, as the 
best places for a winter rcaidcnce to persons la- 
bouring under any complaints of the chest. Genoa 
offers, with a climate similar to that of Nice, the 
lesourccs of a large and splendid city ; but there is 
HOmetimoa rough weather there in the winter. 

The traveller proceeding from Nice to Genoa, 
has his choice of three ways ; by sea, by way c£ 
the Col di Tende and Turin, and along the Cor- 
nice, — the name given to the maritime pass. By 
this latter route, the invalid who leaves England even 
in the depth of winter, may reach the genial ch- 
mate of Italy without encountering the Alps. Tlie 
road is carried along the shores, or round the bold 
and beautiful capes which project their precipitous 
fronts to the sea. * From these capes,' says Mr, 
Brockedon, * the bays which indent the coast, are 
successively presented to the view of the traveller, 
as he winds in his carriage round the promonto- 
ries, over a road of admirable construction, where, 
a few years ago, a mule's back would have been 
considered as a dangerous station, on the narrow 
paths and giddy heights which overhang the sea.* 
Tliis road was begun under the government of 
Napoleon, in 1806 ; but it was not till 1827, that 
it was completed so as to be practicable for cix- 
riages the whole way. 

Almost immediately after leaving Nice, the toad 
winds round the back of one of the precijdcea 
which, on that side of the city, border on the sea. 
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For some miles, it ascends a ravine, on emerpng 
from which, it is carried along t!ie cliffs at the height 
of about 1500 feet above the Mediterranean. Ons 
of the finest views upon the coast, is presented from 
part of the road above tlie village uf Exa. The 
Invellei looks down upon this remarkable village, 
situated on the summit of a conical hill, crowned 
with the picturesque ruins of an old castle, rising 
&om among the houses, and surrounded with deep 
ravincB and liills : far below lies the flat cape of St 
Hospicio, spread out like a map ; still turther, the 
baysof Villa Franca and Nice; and beyond these, 
&e land and the islands of St Marguerite, off the 
coast of Antibes and Frejus,* In proceeding along 
this eievBled part of the road, the extraordinary 
contrast presented by the long, flat line of the ocean 
on the one hand, and the peaked and varied sum- 
nrita of the mountains on the other, is very stTik- 
ing; while directly below him, the traveller sees 
precipitous rocks intermingled with olive-yards and 
vine^rds, and seemingly inaccessible villages 
crowded together on some rocky pomt. Such 

* To a traveller approachiiig Nice fiom Oenoa, the views 
af the t'itj »nd the rich plain, which present thttnselvea as 
be demends, are ilrikingly besutitiiL The fort of Montal- 
bttn on the Uft, and lb« insulated igck which dirides the 
city of Nils ItDin Villa Franca, are fine featurea of the scene. 
A veiy rich and eitenture view is obtained also Irom the 
Bunuiut vf tlic hill above the fact of Muntalban, cumpre- 
lending the windings of the eout frum the Entrelle moua- 
tain* to the point of Monaco, including iix bay>; that of 
Canneii, where Napoleon disembarked from Elba JD IBl^, 
with the iiland of ^t, Msrguecite, on which gtands the atatu 
prison where the Itlan in the Iron Musk was unce caulined ; 
Ihal of Antibes, thu aucient AnHjioliii and those of Nice, 
ViUa f r^GL SI. JLItM^cjOj and Monaco. 
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is the appearance presented by the little dty of 
Monaco, seated on a low promontory jutting for 
out into the sea. The lines of the fortificationB 
liave an appearance of strength, particularly at the 
extremity of the rock towards the sea ; but a single 
mortar placed on the hill above, might batter down 
the whole city in half on liour. 

JuHt over Monaco, at the height of 1600 feet 
above the Mediterranean, is the village of ha 
Turbia, remarkable for the ruins of one of the 
finest Roman monuments on this coast : tlic Tro- 
phiea Aiigusli, raised on the summit of the Mari- 
time Alp, to commemorate the conquests of Au- 
gustus over the Alpine nations, and to mark the 
boundary of Italy. It appears to have been a 
structure of two stories, adorned with marble co- 
lumns and bas-rehefe, and surmounted with r 
statue of the Emperor. The Lombards commenced 
the destruction of this magnificent edifice, by con- 
verting it into a fortress ; and its ruin was com- 
pleted by Marshal de Villars. A vast maes of 
masonry still remaina erect, having the appearance 
of a decayed watch-lower. The ground is strewn 
witli blocks of stone ; and the village of La Turbia 
has been built out of the wreck of this splendid 
trophy, of which its name seems to he a corrup- 
tion. Fragments of sculptured and inscribed mar- 
bles are found built into the walls of the church and 
village, which occupy the site of the ancient Villa 
MaHU, the reputed birth-place of the emperor 
Pertinax. 
A little further on. Use \\Wa.^e of Aisa is seen 
^rched on the extreme \iqvWo^ b. ^x^wifissiiiJa 
pck, at Jeast 1000 £ec\,aboNevV*^.^tv^,'^ 
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nicatin^ with tlie land by means of a path cut 
in traverses alonff the opposite and almost equally 
Weep declivity. There isgenerally Bomething very 
Btriking and picturesque in the aspect of an Italian 
vitla^. In France, the villages not unfrequently 
appear 'as if tlie houses had been shaken together 
in a bag, tlien tumbled out to stand as chance 
directed.' In Italy, they are usually built crowding 
oae above anollier in tall rows, on the steep accli- 
vity or round the summit of some rock, their white 
walls, unsullied by smoke, shining bright beneath 
a cloudless sky. But, on entering these pictu- 
resque dwellings, windows without glass, rooniB 
without furniture, dirt, poverty, and idleness, every 
where present the frightful signs of all that ia 
wretched in the condition of the inhabitants. 
More desolate, forbidding human habitations than 
the generality of those occupied by the Italian 
villagers, it is not easy to conceive of. They arc 
almost always half in ruins ; yet, not the less 
perhaps, from that very circumstance, the bold 
BKHie work, the projecting ledges, low roofs and 
arches, and windows hke port-holes, furnish good 
subjects for the pencil. 

A little beyond the wildly situated village of 
Rocc» Bruno, ii road leads off to Monaco, 
descending amid vineyards and olive- grounds, and 
shady groves of mulbeny-trees, orange and citron- 
trees, bergamots, Berviecs, and caroubiers, that 
cxhnle delicious odours, Tlie views of the littlo 
hay and toivn, through occasional openings, are 
highly picturesque. Monaco, the aRCVTOX VotV-ij* 
Birculii MaiVEci," gl\i?a "ila wom^iVi a.^^S:^^■«^- 
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eipality, containing three lown! _ _ 

of about 6500 soula. Tlie Frince of Monaco ja « 
member of tlie Grimaldi family, wLo have enjoyed 
this title and dignity sidcg the tenth century, under 
the proteetion, succesaively, of France and hia 
SanliniaTi Majesty. MoniLCO itself contains about 
1100 inhabitants. The territory extends along 
the coaat eight miles further eastward, to Menlono, 
styled by Mr. Brockedon ' a pleasant, rich, and 
'populous little town.' An excellent carriage load 
now leads to it over Cape St. Martin, a toof^e of 
land occupied by a pleasure- house, gardens, aod 
obase belonging to the prince. This situation, A 
French Geographer tells us, ' offers beauties bo 
romantic, a solitude so calm, an air so pure, and 
excites emotions so sweet and melancholy, that an 
English enthusiast asked and obtained penniBBion 
to build a tomb there for his family ! ' 

Between Mentone and Snvona, the road was, 
till of late, passable only for mules. About a mile 
from Mcntone, the traveller passes one of the 
noblest works on this route, the Pont SI. LouU; 
a. wngle arch of great ajian, thrown across the 
deep ravine of the Bauni Rossi. 'To have n just 
idea of the magnificence of this undertaking,' says 
Mr, Brockedon, ' it is ncccssarv lo enter a vins- 

wonhipped here, shows, as Stroba obiieive!i, the Grcak 
oii^n i)f this place. Fabulous lucoiiata attributed i|B 
rDundatioQ to Hi-rcules liimst.'ir. The harbour is mill d»- 
Kcribed byLiicon (R*.rr5. 1. 405), and Biliiis Italistk* (I 
5SSJ,'— Cramer-s Italy, inl. i. p. 2.1. Wbythii amvlIiliHi 
(MaHiBon, solitary, ucdMuWui^BlLDDe'^ was gitentaHoteiilM, 
'lOB pui/Iud lemv.'^ untiw^uuiua. l^vux'ia'U^'^BKWiUi 

-'-. ii i niiH iiii u iS'to*B^»« 



lea the lower side of the bridge. The V 
aspect of the gorge is thence very Btriking. Nume- 
rous cavemB, ami one of great magnitude, open 
into this Aajk and deep reeess, above which, the 
pimacied and sterile rnchs rise to an appalling 
height. Half way down the ravine, an old aque- 
duct serves to convey a Email Btream which issues 
from tiie fisaures, to some terraces whicii have been 
planted with vines ; whilBt on the other brink of 
the mvine, upon which the traveller stands, he is 
shadowed by the vines of a deliciona muscat grape, 
and perfumed by the flowers of the jasmine, which 
j^row luxuriantly around !iim,' The Pont SI. 
Louis was finished during the reign of Napoleon. 
Upon its completion, the prefect and officers of 
the department of the Maritime Alps, gave a 
dinner to a large party iu the great cavern, where 
.BiohiB himself might he supjiosed to have held 
hia court.* 

Some striking scenery presents itself on ap- 
proaching the town of Mortole. The road is 
carried along the edge of the cliff, and makes a 
dfioiir in order to avoid a deep ravine, beyond 
whicii are seen the town of Ventimi^lia and the 
coaat BS far as Capo Nero. Immediately below 
Ventimigiia, the action of the sea upon a soft soil, 
has given to the cliff a thousand fiiutasUc forms ; 
and the thick entangling of the Indian lig, with 
tdustcia of palm-trees, impart to the scene some- 
what of an Asiatic charn^ter. 

Ventimigiia, under the mime of Atdiutn I-oXr.- 
melium, was formerly a cilj oV soait svt'i kcJ^a***.-. 
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the capital of the Ligum JjitaiMW,<U|d ft mmiW* 
pium. It belonged, in more laodenlF thuevi t0 
ProYence, when uiat eountrjr waa imflier tfie dnA^ 
nion of the illustrioaa Joan of Nqpfaa ; \tf vhe^l 
it was Bold to the Genoese, and it beeHM II10 
western fiontierof the territory of the BegMfif^ 
A series of steep lig-caff tenaoes leads dovm ftoi^ 
the town to the wide bed of tike Roja ttr Balt» (t|ti 
ancient Rutuba\ flowing from the Col da Vfls4lb 
which is crossea by a hu-mined bridge. In dtfl 
plain, the large reed which is fimmd in moist pfajtssk 
all alonff this coast, attains a great heigkt: itis 
very us^ for fences, poles, and odwr yifljiQ^ji, 
where there b a scarcity of wood. After oioiJiM 
the plain, the road ascends to die village qifHarilp 
ghera, near which, on the wide sandy heaq|i, iwi 
some beautiful groves of palm-teees, givfaig ^ 
eastern air to the landscape. These tiMk imk 
however, seldom seen in a natural state. To Uttudr 
the leaves, and make them more marketable, the 
trees are tied up, so as to present a most unpiotOc 
resque appearance. They are cultivated aa artideB 
of commerce, to supply Rome and other ItaBaQ 
cities, and even parts of Grermany, widi pilBI* 
branches for the ceremonies of the church on nlm 
Sunday. The fruit of the palm (the date) neiev 
ripens here. 

A bold road, overhanging the sea, winds zootad 
tlic Capo Nero to San Remo, aflier Grenoa md 

* Brockedon. Cramer's Italy, vol. i. p. 23. The Botta 

is sii])posed to have been the western boundary of Liguria i 

hut the Jntemeiii were a Li^urian race, and the tiophir of 

Au^nistus, on the summit 01 ^<& ilCpec Mariimmf msnBSd 

the limits of Italy and GbaA, 
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Savona the most populous town of Liguria, con- 
taining above 15,000 inhabitants. It is finely- 
situated on the declivity of a mountain, and seems 
to consist chiefly of convents. To that of St. 
Francis de Sales, on the shore, many young 
women are sent to be educated from all the States 
of Sardinia. An old monastery belonging to the 
Jesuits, served in 1827 as an inn. On the brow 
of a hill to the right stands the palace of the 
Princess Borgia, commanding a fine view of the 
ocean. Oranges, citrons, and lemons are so abun- 
dant here, as to be articles of commerce. The 
costume and the patois of the place are both pe- 
culiar. 

The next sixteen miles, from San Remo to 
Porto Maurizio must be endured by the traveller 
* as a foil to the general beauty of the scenes along 
this coast.* This part of the route is sterile, dull, 
and uninteresting, chiefly lying along a wild, open 
moor descending to the sea. Capes and coves 
succeed each other amid dreary and barren scenes ; 
and heaps of sea-weed, collected for fodder, indi- 
cate the poverty of the land. Porto Maurizio is 
finely situated on a bold promontory, on the 
summit of which a noble church, with its arcades 
and spires, forms a beautiful object. At its foot, 
the Fivme di Maurizio is crossed by a ferry. A 
mile beyond is Onegiia, a town famous for its 
rich and extensive olive-groves. Its ruined mo- 
nasteries and fine churches have a very striking 
effect when looked back upon from the other «i4a. 
of the town. To the left is seexv \\\c. T£\«wss»\sscv^ ^\ 
San SebastianOy with its liumetou^ Gio*^\\c.n^vw^^'^ 
and arcades, and crumblmg N\aX\a,\>^^^^^''^^ 



rise tlie lofty snowy duiiics of the Alps. Tlie 
principality of Oneglia was sold by. the Doria 
family to tlie King of Sardinia in tlie foarteenih 
century ; and licre ttie celebrated Andrea Doris 
was bom in 1468. After doubling anotber cajie. 
the traveller reaches the valley anil village of 
Marino di Diana, wbere a beautiftil litUe cove 
offers a secure sbeiler to vessels overtaken by tlie 
sudden storms of the Mediterranean. The Caa- 
tello di Diana, seated upon a hill about two iiiiles 
from the sliore, is supposed to occupy the site of a 
temple of Diana, of which, however, no vestiges 
remain. The road now asceada through the 
narrow and wi'etched village of Cervo, and is 
carried round the Capo di Cerro ; it then desceniJa 
to tlie bed of a torrent near the village of Marino 
d'Andora, and again rises to double tlie Capo delle 
Melle, whence a beautiful view is obtained of llie 
Bayof Langueglia, with AllasaJo and the island of 
Gallinara in the distance.* Langueglia (pro- 
nounced by the natives LanguaggiaJ with its 
round fort, has a neat appearance^ like moat Ita- 
lian towns, at a (Ustance. It stands on the san^y 
beacli, consisting chiefly of a long, narrow street, 
with very high arches extending over it from 
honec to house : the clfect ia like passing under a 
canai.t The road thence runs along the beach to 

■ This isknd, which lies between Allussio anil AlbenK*, 
received its name, accoriliiig io Vutro, from the uumlmr of 
' ' eys fuund thure, produced fraiu a. few ttrnt bod been 

n Stefl'iiuo, on ttve ^>m^la o^ 'i« toi^i^'^wEOV 
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AIUbsIo, a long, Btraggliug; town, rich and 
pulous. The inhabitants, whose chief employment 
is the coral fishery, have a striking air of inde- 

Etndenue ; and on no part of the coast, Mr. 
rocketlon says, is the character of the people 
more decidedly maritime. ' The cap of the sailor 
of the Mediterranean, which is usually represented 
upon the engraved heads of Ulysses, is still uni* 
versally worn here. The women of middle age 
ftre generally bald, owing to the practice of draw- 
ing all their hair to a knot on the top of the head. 
The reputation of the Ligurlans for dishonesty, is 
recorded by Diodorus ; and the people uf AUassio 
do not seem ambitious of a higher character.' 
Pereons are cautioned against travelling alone or 
by night in their neighbourhood. 

Another rocky headland, over which an excel- 
lent road has lately been carried, divides this bay^ 
from that of Albenga. Tlie town of that name, 
the Alltium Ittgatinwm of the Romans, was once 
a place of impurtance, and several ancient ves- 
liges remain: the principal one is a bridije huilt 
liy Proculus, who was a native of the place> Tlie 
Arosoia (the Menda of Pliny), winding through 
the plain, falls into the sea near the foot of the 
promontory. The road notv skirts the bay, amid 
scenes of luxuriant beauty, passing through the ' 
tOM-ns of Ceriale, Borghetta, Lovano, and La 
Pietra. The plain is very rich, and covered with 
orchards and garden grounds, The figs are very 
large and dark. A species of a^^le c'i.fci v'twix- 

rkliOK as 0. v«5ie, Ve e»ni^ 
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carli, is Touch boasted of, Tlie vine, ihe 
tree, tlie pomegranate, tlie tamarisk, carrots, and 
maize, are also cultivated, and form a most 
luxurious mixture. Hemp is also groun in tlie 
marshca. Hills in every varied form of beauty, 
with villagoa elimbing their sides and crowning 
their summits, the high campanili stretching up 
their long towers, the whole backed by the fine 
peaked summits at' tlie Maritime Alps, — such u 
the scene whicli presents itself from tlie various 
points commanding a view of the plain. The 
finest view, however, is obtained from the hare 
and rocky cape called Capra ZopjJo, which ae- 
paratea the Bay of Albenga from that of Finale. 
Here, looking towards the sea, the wliite lateen 
sails of the barks are seen sparkling like gems ; 
beneath is the long white curve of the beach, 
dividing the deep blue waters of the Mediterranean 
&om the rich vegetation of the plain ) while land> 
ward, the view is bounded by the Apennines and 
distant Alps. 

Finale is capable of being made an excellent 
port. The jealous Genoese, fearing that the Duke 
of Savoy would purchase the Marquisate of Finale 
of the House of Austria for this object, bought it. 
in 1713. for liOO.OOO pieces of silver. The town 
is well built, and stands at the mouth of a rich 
valley. It is called Finale Marina, to distinguish 
it from Finale Borgo, half a league up the country. 
Tiie new road, which, in 18:^6, had been carried 
no further from Genoa llian Finale, now enters 
tlie precipitous rock which forms the Capo di Noli, 
by s gallery &00 feet in lenglh. This cape is con- 
aidetfxl br """ "" — ^i.^«. 



on the eastern side, in wliich aspect every cape 
along this coast presents a most rugged appear- 
ance. The httle fishing-town of Noli, which ii 
deeply imhayed hetween the capes of Noli and 
Vado, lias the honour of having once been an 
independent repuhlic. Its eaetle iii a very pic- 
turesque object. Noli is supposed lo be the Ad 
Jiatalia of the Itinerary of AntoninuB ; although 
Mr. Cramer fixes that station at Arenzano. A fine 
road is now carried round the headland which 
aeparatea the Bay of Noli from tliat of Vado. 
Mr, Forsyth, who was driven into Noli hy rough 
weather, in attempting the voyage from Nice to 
Genoa in a felucca, describes his route from that 
place as lying over a mountain which modem 

feographcrs clasH among the Apenninen, though 
I. Brutus ranks it as the last of tlie Alps, ^ Tliis 
paas,' he adds, ' which appeared to Dante one uf 
the four worst in Italy, brought us round the pro- 
montory to a gap in the summit, where a hurri- 
cane, meeting us with all the advantage of a 
blast-tube, threatened to blow us back into the 
$ea.'* Vatlo, ihe ancient Vada Sabatia^\ is 
situated in a bay which affords a small but secure 
karbour, around which are some remarkable ca- 
verns. It has a foit, which defends the coast. 

From Vado, the road lies over a fertile plain 
covered with villages and gaidens, to Savona, the 

• Fnisjth, vol. i. p. 2. 

f Tbg QBine (faila Sabalorum, Sxtnlia. or Sabala) Rialkl, 
Mr, Cnmer ttlU uo, \U ihallcu' end muddy n«li>[t uf tho 
fhotc. Here Aniany hailed alter hU itefitiLt niar Madiiiii. 
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second city in the Ge;ioeae territory, with i" 
pulaELun of about 10,000 souls. It has strup;gle(l 
tu rival the importance of Genoa itself; but the 
jealousy of the chief city has always been on the 
alert to check its aggrandisement ; and when Savonji 
was taken by the King of Sardinia in 1746, its 
harbour was partly filled up, to gratify the 
Genoese.* The fine old castle, defending the port, 
was, during the last wars, fur some time occupied 
by English troops. f Savona had formerly ex- 
tensive manufactories of earthenware and eoap; 
but its commerce and prosperity have long been 
on the decline. The town is well built, containing 
four handsome pariah churches, besides con- 
ventual establishments and hospitals ; but the 
streets are narrow, like those of Genoa, crooked, 
and badly paved with briclt. The inhabitante 
boast of the number of distinguished persons to 
whom their city has given birth. Among these 
are tivo pontifTs (Sistus IV. and Julius II.), five 
saints, and iit^een cardinals, together with a 

' Savona hurl Iwa harbom-s ; one spacidua ami senire, 
■which wan fillwl up hj Ihe Genoese; the other is ainsU 
and difficult of appronch, from thu accumiilalioa of mud 
and BBiud. at ils entiaacc. 

t 'The shipping lies Bafely moored under the Blessed 
Virgin, on the pudestiU of whiiae statue \s an insi:ii]itian at 
once Lalin and Italian, which ihu MeditenraJiiiiLD aeamen 



—Forsyth, vol. I V 3. The iirotcction of the Madonna 
proved uaavailing, however, whuu, in 1746, siileen French 
and Spanish viitscls, laden with military stores, were sunk 
'i thmburbom by the Wiv^m a^^^'Ou'D.w^wdiati. 



swarm of bishops. Their claims, however, Mr. 
Brockedon remarks, cannot be regard ed a.s 
altogether free from tuepicion, since they include 
also among the natives of their city, the Emperur 
FertinajL, who was bom at Alba Fompeia, and 
Columbus, whose birth-place was certainly not 
^avona. Chiabrera, the lyric poet, of whom they 
might be justly proud, is forgotten in hia native 
dty. The people speak better Italian here, than at 
Genoa ; and they mostly understand French.* 

Prior to 1810, the only road between Savona 
and Genoa was, as far as Voltri, a difficult and 
dangerous path, little frequented, t and nearly all 
communication was carried on by water. The 
road which was then made, is one of tlie finest in 
Europe, except where it passes through narrow, 
dirty villages, or across the fords of torrents, over 
ivbich bridges have not yet beea thrown. The 
impetuosity of the torrents, after rain, renders it 
ditiicult indeed to construct bridges near the estua- 

* TfaE tiesi account of Savona nil! be Tcund in 'A Spinster's 
Tour," pp. 383 — 114. This Writer adopts the oft-repeofed 
envt, buvevui, that the aniae of soap 19 token frum this 
»,tj. Jt would be a. mam plausible luppositian, that it took 
its attae from ils laap-maDufiLctuiies. The word soap is of 
uncertain elymiilag;, liut may be trailed through the fonns 
of tha Lalia tapo, llalian lapone, Arabic KibBH, Poiliiipitae 
MaAaa, French tanun. The GatLic siibhj salve, is appajenUy 
the aame word. Savona, howeverj is probably of atmil^ 
derivBliou with Saone nnd tia-ve. Vie suEjtect thai the 
original root would be found lo refer to oil oi Ibe olive, lilia 
the Hebrew tAemeH, 

f Addiion, who was diivmi into Suvona by lough 
weatlier, and ohli^d lo make tho best of bis way lo Genua 
by land, spealta ul* ihu road as ■ much more dimcidt thim 
UmI ever llonat Cenit.' 



riea along this coast, capable of resisting the 
floods. There is not much to int?reBl the traveller 
in this part of the route, besides tlie rich character 
of the vegetation. Except in a few »itiintions, 
thero are scarcely any timber trees, the olive-tree* 
being most frequently seen, which is only a alirub ; 
the myrtle, the orange-tree, the white cistus, ar.d 
the aloe also abound. Tlie latter is seen growing 
in every nook of the rocks ; while the tamarisk 
dips its gracefiil foliage almost into the waves; 
and the ground is enamelled, in May, with orchis, 
heath, and white poppies. The Gulf of Genoa 
itself presents the must exquisite colouring, and 
has been elegantly styled by a female Traveller, 
' a vast priam.' 

One spot upon this route, though only a small 
fishing village, derives historical interest from 
being the reputed birth-place of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. This is Cogofeto, about IS miles from 
Genoa, where they shew the house, and even the 
chamber, in which the great Navigator is said to have 
been born. It is at the back of tlie house, looking 
out upon the sea, — the element upon which he was 
destined to win himself an immortal name. On 
the front of the house are painted the followiug 
inacriplions : 

' Con nneroBO ardir ilall' Aica all' onde, 
UbUi^vnte il vol Culamha preude, 
• 'Above us rose the bald nnd burnt lops of Iha Aiwn- 

lilanled with olive-lrL'its. Ht^re, thH olive reFeives (be btst 
culiivation, nnd fiads that Kiihistou', slaty, 1ou)i!, brijien 
cToaad, and thoie ctaggy hilluj whieb Virgil recomnusnila 
(T Inm.'— -i'lirsjtli, lul. i. y- '^- ~ ' * 
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it mundui i Duu sunt, ut Jrre, fiiere.' * 



• Vie copy Ihese inscriplions from Mr, Bracliedon'l 
Illustniliaag. Id a oote, the Writer adftirla tg the abU 
loquirjr insitiluted bjr Mi. Washington IivinK, iu hit Ltflt 
of CuliunbiH, rmprcting hie biclb-iilucii, wbich has ^*ini 
lite, in Italy, to B long and acriinuniuui canhwreiay. 
CloimB have been udliuiced to the hvnuur, dq behalf »S 
Cuccaru, a coetlu la Muatl'«rat, and PrailvUo, a village af 
tha vale of Nura, near PiacHnxii, oa well as Satuna And 
Mreial ntber |ilacts in thv OenueBB Icmtuiy. Mr, ItvIH);'* 
tdBarchea haiu Inialtilated all 1he!>e claims, «ii:e|ir those of 
GuDua itaHlr und Coguluto. It BppeHiH, thai Ctilumlut's 

Cdfalhvr was uf Quinto ; hia Tamily poswGsed B staoU 
a at TVrrn naiia, between Qulato aud Neivi ; his tathei 
lindathcnttiiiiHatMulcenlu; and he had relaliunarasidinj; 
M CogoletOi Mr. Iriiui;, vha eoniidcis the Mrougest 
■fidcaea la be In favuur ul thu city of Genoa itsell^ adniilii, 
that one, if not both, of tlie two admirals with whom Colum- 
biu sailed, was a native of CogoMo ; and tbti imnervatiun 
of the [lurtrait of the Gteat Discuverer by the Tamilie* at 
Copuleto, la itrougly ia their iuvour. II in tnie, that 
Culuinbui speak) uf himself as a native of Genoa, aad of 
the Republic ot Genoa as his beloved couutry. But Mr. 
Brochedoa remarks, that everj native of the State, from 
HunauneluVcniimiglm, calls hiinsi'ir a Genoese, 'That the 
Slate uf Genoa attadwB belief to the ctidiiiice that Cacobita 
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VoJtri is a liltte coast-towTi, one sla^c (about 
eiglit miles) from Genoa. Here is a bridge over 
tlie CbieruBB, wiiicli hHS been partlv destroyed by 
tbe floods ; and Die traveller is obliged to pass 
tbrough one of the ardiea, instead of over it. Some 
of tbe remaining arclies have been converted into 
dwellings, and have an odd appearance. About 
three miles up the valley are large paper-mills, 
which have been established time out of mind ; 
and tbe Voltn paper is much esteemed. Long 
before turning tbe Fhoros point which conceals 
the city, the liglit-houseof Genoa is seen, marking 
its aituation. At length, the city itself bursts upon 
ihe view, sweeping round tbe bay in the form of 
an ampbitheatre, backed by a line of bills, and, 
together with its harbour crowded witii masts, and 
the venerable fortifi cations which defend the bay, 
megenting a very noble and striking appearance. 
Eeaerving a deactiption of this city for our next 
chapter, we shall occupy tbe remainder of tlie 
present with an account of the more lainiliar route 
to Genoa from Turin, which will complete our 
description of Piedmont, 

Leaving Turin by the magnificent hridKc over 
the Po, the traveller for some miles ascends that 
liver by a beautiful road, under gentle eminences 
covered with vineyards, villas, churches, and mo- 
nasteries ; an.d then, traversing the open plain, he 
reaclies at Asti, (23 miles from Turin,) tlie banks 
of the Tanaro, flowing from the Apennines. About 

VBB the place of bis nativity, is shewn by the tad, that a 
civil ufficut (a prepfHc) is Blalionid lh«t, s. part of whwe 
jlutjr it u to shew the Iiuuev tu BlisDuerB.' 



r 



FllOW TURLN TO GENOA, 



balf wayis a town called Villa Nuora, whicL, from 
tbe lemains uf furtiil cations, ajipears to Lave been 
at one lime a place of Eome consequence. 
■ Asti (^Asla Colonia) h an episcopal city, with a 
population estimated iit 21,000 souls. It is sur- 
rounded with vineyards which produce the best 
wine of Piedmont. Its extensive walls are now in 
a ruinous condition ; and uf the hundred towers 
for which it once was famous, scarcely thirty re- 
iDtun, which seem nodding to their fall. Asli was 
aimost destroyed by the Emperor Frederic Borba- 
lossa in 1 154, in pursuance of his plan for humbling 
the Ttaliati States. It was go flourishing, however, 
in the thirteenth century, as to be able to cope with 
the forces of Charles 1. of Naples. In the four- 
teenth century, it fonnecl part of the territory of 
the lords of Milan, and was translerreil, as the 
dowry of a Milanese princess, to the Duke of 
Orleans. It remained under the dominion uf the 
French till the year 152[f, when it was ceded, by 
the treaty of Cambray, to the Emperor, who made 
it overlo Emmanuel of Savoy. Addison (in 1700) 
speaks of it as ' the fronlier town' of tlie Duke's 
duTninions.* Asli is under the special protection 
ofa saint of sin^ukr name, to whom the cathedral 
is dedicated, San Secondo.t It boasts, moreover, 
of containing the paternal mansion of one who, 
' • AddisDD's Semaiks on Itoly, p.252. Aili tcloiiged to 
thedutchyof JUontlviTBt, a. fii^f'ut'lhuiinpire, Ibe [Hiticsnan 
of which was toDfiiroedIo Ihu Houbl- uf Kuvuy tj the prneB 
of Utnchl. It in now included in Uid division uf AIkb- 
■Indriu. 
. f Accoidinply, the citjaeal bore thiscoupletBsalegund: 

^^^^m t'ancfo cuiloc'e Sccundo. ^h 
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tIioug;h no Baint, enjoys a still higher reputatidtt fft 
Italy, the Conte Viltiirio Alfieri. 

In the manners and costume of the inhahitanls 
of this city, the traveller from the other side of the 
Alps may perceive the first decided marks of his 
haviug reached another region. Ontherond, hemay 
have marked a peculiarity In the dress of the pea- 
sants, in the form of their waggons, and in the aingu' 
lar high yoke of their pretty cream -ro loured oxen, 
' gravely pacing along in trappings like the adorer] 
Apia.' But inlha streets and market-place of Asti, 
everything indicates a. cliange in the national usages 
and habits. ' The profusion of beautiful fruits ar- 
ranged in stalls with much effect, and served by 
pretty, sprightly women, whose gipsy eounte- 
TUnces hecome the large double handkerchief care- 
lessly tied over theb black, well-parted hair, or 
left to fall lightly on the shoulders ; the variotia 
forms, and devices, and shades of the maecaront ; 
the profusion of fancy bread, without one butcher's 
or poulterer's stall intervening ; bespeak the simple 
taste of the people ; while the portiera in place of 
doors, the apparatus formaking lemonade at every 
house of refreshment, the outer-closed shutters or 
long blinds, more general than at Turin, announce 
the nearer approach to a tropical climate.'* 

From Asti, the route lies over the rich, undulaf* 
ing country oo the left ude of the Tanaro, which 
winds among the hills to Alessandria, distant (by 
the road) about 26 miles. This is a handsome city, 
containing about 30,000 inhabitants. It is said 10 
tterlve its name from Pope Alexandei 111., by 



' trtWtnit was made an episcopal see, in 1168. To I 
this tias been added tbe surname of Ddta Pallia,— 
the TiBlives say, on account of the fertility of the 
country ; others, that it Was given to it in con- 
tempt, by Frederic fiarbarossa ; a third explana- 
tioti is, that it was customary to crown here, with a, 
straw diadem, the emperor elect ; and a fourth, tliat 
(he inhabitants, for want of wuod, are obliged 
to heat their ovens with straw !• The reader may 
choose between these explanations. The ciLy tias 
been famous for the sieges it has stiatained, al- 
though it lias been repeatedly taken. But the wars' 
of other times are now forgotten in the thots recent 
(Tents wliich have given celebrity to tho field of 
Marengo. On the bare plain of the Tanaro, Na- 
poleon gained thai decisive victory over the Aus- 
trians, wiiich takes its name from a village about a 
league from this city. On the surrender of Ales- 
sandria, the Conqueror made it a condition, that its 
walls should be destroyed ; and the masses of 

• Pennington, Yol. J. p. 295. Spinster's Tour, p. 319. 
StBike'i Diteclioos, p. 120. We know not whence the last- 
mentioned Hiiler diKv her mfDnnHtiDii, that the ancient 
name at ibt ci^ nas AlrTanJria Stalclliomm. According; 
to Albeili, (a BolognEBB wriler cited hy the Spinster,) the 
cit; was bulll in I17B, br the Milanese, the Placen- 
tiani, and the Cremonese, ailer Frederic Burhuroasa had 
laid vaete their respective IvrritorieH. They gaie it the 
name of Cessna ; and in a few yeara, the new tovrn grew 
ihto such siie and strength as to excite the Emperor's jea- 
Idusj, and induce him to lay siege to it. The refugees de- 
faiidiNi Iheir strong hold si>. valiantly, that, nt Ihe end of six 
months, the tyrant drew off his troops; and the valiant Ce- 
Miiana were rewarded by Pope Alexsnder, by havine their 
town raised to the rank of an ejnKO^ KB, «m.\ te 'gifiirtt i 
with the name of Ms HoIuicsb. -^^^^ 



Tiun which Uiey present, shew that they must onoe- 
have been capable of making a stout defence. The 
citadel was formerly reckoned one of the strongest 
places in Europe. It is now occupied partly as a 
garrison station, and partly as a prison fur felons 
condemned to hard labour. The city stiil boasts 
also of a handsome royal palace, though the sove- 
reign rarely visits it, except in journeying to 

In its general effect, one Traveller tells us, Ales- 
sandria pleases more than any other toH'n in this 
part of tlic country. ' Tlie streets, especially that 
of Marengo, are spacious, airy, and well-butlt. 
Its principal square is very handsome, and planted 
all round with double rows of acacia, under the 
spreading shade of which the people lounge on 
benches, and the iruit and vegetable women range 
their stalls and baskets. The churches are hand- 
some, though not as richly adorned as at Turin. 
The bridge over the Tanaro is covered, and has the 
effect of a line corridor.* Tlie shops display the 
usual abundance of food and manufactures, but 
htlle of fancy or ornament. The people are frank 
and civil, and the women more studious of dress 
than their lively- looking neighbours of Asti." 
Very bright stuffs of various colours, fancifully 
made, large gold necklaces and ear-rings, braided 
hmr fastened with ornamented bodiiins, form the 
attractive costume of even the market-women. 
The hotel in the Cotilrada di MarengOt is highly 
/jz-aised by ttiis Tiavettet. TKedining-room, with 

• 11 rests upon 62 a.ri:WB,Mime o^ -bVkV mb ■sWi'k.W.* 
beea slapped up by the Yrendi, \o i«a«*» "^"^S&J 
fto stream, nnd prevent ttie ^LWArma^Stf™-""""""**" 
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ita well-painted ceiling, halls tastefully fiescoed, 
and magnificent pier-glasses, would be thought 
handsome for a ball-room in Ensjland. The dinner 
would have ' shamed an alderman's feast,' com- 
prising every luxury from every Italian State, with 
tieaks of beef and joints of mutton to suit the taste 
of Milor Anglais. With this abundance were 
united the requisites of cleanliness, alert attendance, 
and moderate charges. Altogether, this Traveller 
was charmed with Alessandria and its inhahit- 
ants.* 

About a mile from the town, the route crosses, 
by a neat bridge, tlie broad and rapid Bormida, 
which flows into the Tanaro ; and half a league 
further, reaches the albergo of Marengo. The 
obelisk erected on the spot where Desais fell, has 
been taken down by order of his Sardinian Majesty ; 
and no trophy of victory or trace of conflict now 
remains on these tranquil plains. Marengu and 
the neighbouring town of 'Toro are said to have 
been of some note in early times ; and many an- 
cient vestiges remained, before Alessandria drew 
away their population, and reduced them to incon- 
siderable hamlets. Beyond Marengo, the road 
divides ; one branch running on to Tortona and 
Parma, while the Genoa roatl turns more to the 
southward, and leads to Novi, where it meets the 
Milan road. Here, the trnveiler quits Piedmont, 
and ealers the Genoese tenitory. Novi (wiiich is 
■aid to take its name from having had nine towers) 
is situated at the foot of the Apennitves, wi ^i:«. 
midst of vineyards, T\ib Vovitv "\* \\^«i^^ '««!^ 

f Spinster's Tour, pp. 31G — S^S. ' >\'a»».i«*«^ '"^ 
fuslHcr, '« merely a IWtttss.' Was \w es« <!«*** 
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built, containing several noble mansions belonging 
to opulent citizens of Genoa, who spend the autumn 
here. The ]jopulation is estimated at 8000 souls. 
One tower only of the olii castle remains, crowning 
an eminence, Tiie old road from Nov! passed 
over the rugged summit of the Bocchelta, wind* 
ing through some beautiful mountain scenery. 
The new road is far less picturesque, but mucti 
more easy, being carried over chaumeea and along; 
liioimtain terraces, to Campo Marone; whenceA 
delightful drive of ten miles, through a beautiful 
country, studded with villas and chateaux, and wa- 
tered by the Polcevera, leads to Genoa. At [1ovi> 
sola, the Mediterranean bursts on the view in all 
its grandeur; then, turning short, the travellet 
contes to the beauiifiil suburb of S. Pietro d'Arena ; 
and proceeding alonff tlie sea-shore, passes under 
the high rock of the Egbt-houBc, skirts the harbour, 
and, passing through several gates, finds V " 
in the once proud capita] of Liguria, 






Nale. — At pegB 176, we have rtatefl, ilist onlyiir 
a mule are kept at La Tuur ; but. from laler inronfisHlM 
obtained while Iheie shevts hare been pnuing through Iha 
press, WB find, that horitKa, mulei, and gigH may be hirwl 
there. TTiBra are now f/teen ehiirches ami pastots. The 
commimrt of St. Jean and LiiftmH may be reschid iq half 
an hour from La Tour. For Koso, al puge 174, roud RAM. 
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' Tas first sight of Genoa from the bi 
Mr. Simond, ' is certainly very fine ; ana we eaw 
if under favourable cireum stances, when the last 
lays of the selling aun shed over it tlie richest 
golden tints of eyening. Two gigantic piers pro- 
ject into tlic sea, und a light-liouse of stupenduua 
proportions stands picturesquely on the point of a 
Tock. An abrupt bill rises behind, bare and 
brotvn, and speckled all over with innumerable 
white dots, being country-houses within the walla. 
Tliis hill, which, in a semi-circle of twelve milei, 
contains many times more ground than the town 
covers, is so completely burnt up, that its colour 
has been compared to that of a crStne au choeotat, 
Ab to Hie celebrated smpliilheatre of palaces, said 
to be displayed from the sea, they were scarcely 
visible behind the red and green buildings which 
surround the port, themselves hid in pari by a 
huge wall standing between them and the water. 
The interior of tlie town consists of extremely 
narrow streets, mere lanes, eight or ten feet wide, 
between immensely high palaces. Whed swikisJi- 
up, their cornices apj^ieai akaoA Xi WiJav — — ' 
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■ the street, scarcely leaving a strip of blue bI^ 
belween. These streets, too steep as well as too 
oarrow for carriages, are at least clean, cuol, 
and quiet. Many of them have in the middle, a 
brick cauaey two or three feet wide, for the 
convenience of mules and of porters going up 
loaded ; for they arc not practicable fur carts. 
The sides are paved with flat stonea fur the con- 
Tenience of the numerous walkers. 

' Two streets are accessible lo carriages. One 
of Uiem, the Sirada Batbi, is entirely formed of 
palaces more magnificent tlian those of Rome, 
neater certainly, and less f^loomy and neglecled; 
but, when I say neater, I mean the interior, for the 
gates are, in the same maaner, a receptacle of 
filth. These palaces are each built round a court, 
and the best apartments are on tlie tliird f^oor, for 
the benefit uf light and air. The roof, being flat, 
is adorned with shrubs and trees, as myrtle, pome- 
granate, orange-tree, Ieiiion*tree, and oleanderB 
twenty-five feet higli, growing not in boxes only, 
but in the open ground several feet deep, brought 
hitlier and supported on arclies. Fountains of 
water play among these artificial groves, and keep 
up tlieir verdure and shade during the heal of 
summer. Some of the terraces, on a level with 
apartments paved wjtii tlie same marble, decorated 
with the same plants, and lighted at ntght, appear 
to be a continuation of the rooms ; but, looking 
up, you see the stars over head, instead uf a painted 
ceiling. 
' A plan of llie cilym W^cm \'i*.^. 'aSi.ci.- 
Unt, js curiouB. iram. fee "^^^^^^ '^L^^^w 
thveiliogs and liig^v VO^SJ '"" '^ -"-■•^' 
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defence, during the mad period of dotneslic war- 
fare bftweeii Guelfs and Cliitelines, Tlioae 
tlnicturea have wholly iliBappeared, and a new 
architectural progeny has succeeded, reniavkable 
for beauty, lasle, and magnificence, but nut fur 
strength. Neither Rome nor Venice oflera any 
thing comparable with the profusion of marble 
columns, marble statues, marble walls, and marble 
stairs, of whole rows of palaces here, or with the 

pictures which they contain Genoa enhibits 

fewer remains of ancient splendour than Venice, 
lut more actual wealth and comfort. We read of 
the decline of Genua, but we see that of Venice. 
The churches liere appear nothing after those of 
.Home i yet, several of ihem would be beautiful, if 
less profusely gill and over fine. The Amioiiciala, 
for instance, suggested the idea of a gold snutf- 
box. The walls of tiome of these churches, in the 
inteiior, are striped with red and white marble i 
but the cathedral is striped outside witli red and 
black. 

' Tlie Exchange, where the noble merchants of 
Genoa formerly assembled lo carry on their mighty 
traile, is now shewn as a curiosity. When we 
taw it, market-women were there, selling cherries 
by the pound ; and at night, tlie steps and marble 
Laluetiade between the columns, were black with 

I > agranis and beggars lying all of a heap asleep. 

I ' The Albergo de* Poveri is an institution of 

great apparent utility, and at any rate, exhibits 
great public munilicence, the bcautien of urchi- 
leclure being there unilml Vu '^■ActV c«wed\«wjt 
Fifteen or sixteen hundtei \wivN\iw^*i o-cj^s^- 
^<i old people, find elieVvei XV«e> ^vi. 'C^.^'=^. ™. ^ 
especially sJeep single in fc^^^cvwa &«««»» 



they are not obliged to work. As to the children, 
they are brought up to different trades carried on 
in the house ; and at a proper age, they are allowed 
half the proceeds of iheir* labour, with which they 
purchase their own clothing, and part of their 
food, soup and bread only being found in the 
house, Only forty or fifty children out of the 
whole number (about one thousand) could read and 
write : the reason assigned was, that it would re- 
quire too many masters to teach them all. Genoa 
has several hoBpitals for the sick of all nations, 
who are indiscriminately admitted. 1 visited the 
principal one, founded and supported by private 
donations, and adomnl ^vith numerous busts and 
statues perpetuating the memory of its noble be« 
ne factors. There was space and cleanlmeis. 
The sick lay single in beds four feet apart, the 
open space between the double row about twenty 
feet, and the ceilings very high; — not the least 
offensive smell, even in the ward of the wounded." 



aa yyiag in nia.)(nilii:enrB wilh its puUues, and as seeming 
more thaa sufficiKiit foe all Ihu iliiease and misery Out 
■houM exist in so amall a Stale ; fu[p;t:ttinj>; that thef 
were nol eidusiTetj deaignad fur natiie objtch. lu tbraa 
buats and slatues, — the ' |Hiiii)K)ua aad uDiforiD etBfftt of 
rich men,' he saw nothiag 10 lutereHt him ; hut at the 
jthrrgo df' Poviri, there is a sculpture of a higher order; 
< a dead Christ in a/In rr/i'mo, by Michael Angelo. The 
life and death which he has thtewii ir'- "■" >■'•'" •*■=— 



eoni[iiiBure ofthe coriaf, spiwarcd 
the trEmeaduus guuius of tho uttist' idib i 
Ibn cJlapul attachud tu the iuatitulion, and 
betui generally ovetViiuWi, aWwii^ Mj* ' 
eeulpttire of wWcb G^aoa. i;bo^«.'A. 
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' A bridi^e one hundred feet high, unites two 
fllavated parts of the town, passing witli tliree 
giant alrides over houses sJK sluries high, which da 
not come up to the spring of tlie arches. Tliis a 
the work of one of the princely citizens of Genoa 
in the sijcleentli oenlurj-. The same individual (or 
one of the same family, the SauU) erected at the 
end of tlie bridge a noble structure in the best 
taste, the church of Sla. Maria Carignano ; the 
architect was Perugino. Four colossal statues by 
Puget* adorn tlie nave ; but affectation and exag- 
geration appeared to me the most conspicuous 
features of these chefn-d' ceuvre. It is certainly 
well worth while to go up to the cupola, for the 
extensive view over sea and land, — mostly over 
the semi-circular and amphitheatrical space en- 
closed by the walls of the town ; a wide area 
intersgiersed with villas, wilh terraces, with meagro 
groves of the pale olive, and, here and there, a 
greener patch of orange-trees and vineyards. 
The houses stand, as Italian country-houses ge- 
nerally do, in conspicuous nakedness, with only a 
Straight avenue of clipped trees, tortured into alt 
sorts of shapes, before them, They are inhabited 
gnly in spring and autumn, three weeks or a month 
at each lime ; and it is really something in favour 
of the good taste of the natives, that they do not 
seem to like these places. 't 

• This TravvUeT st^liw Puget, (wbetlieT in eulogy or hi 
irtO)- is not tlear,) ' ttiB Midiuol Angulo of Friinte." Timy 
•m cLucTibi!!! \iy auulhei I'ritViillec ox ' tulBmhlH Btiklum, on 
riktier tiw lir^ a Mule fur the cliurch.' The bcidgu, ' m 
•ituitfiuii anil utility, much reBvinblm ttw South Bmlge ot 
Kiliaburgh, tad hai tcareely mata beauty tu rwuminuaL 
k.'— aii«teh«« of Ifctly, vul. 1. v- \«a. ,_^^ 

/ S'uaoad, pp. 583— 5D0. WuSi ftia \8A.V« \«*- *4H| 



The very different impressioiis which Genoa 
produces upon different travellers, are, perliaps, 
Bufficienlly accounted for, (as was remarked in 
reference to Turin,) by its being Bometimes visited 
in tiie way to Florence and the South, Bomeiimea 
merely touched at on the return route. Mr. 
Brockedon remarks, that ' Genoa generally dis- 
appoints the traveller's espectation ;' and lie tliinks, 
that the title of superb has been improperly be- 
stowed upon it. ' The palaces,' he says, ' have 
the representation, rather llian the reality of 
arcliitectural enrichment. Columns, porticoes, 
pediments and architraves, statues and arabesques, 
are painted on the fai^ades, and sometimes even 
upon tawdry pink and yellow grounds ; and 
what appears to be splendour, is only pretence.* 
Mr. Forsyth, giving a different rendering to 
the honorary epithet by which the city was once 
distinguished, saya : — ' The palacea, I apprehend, 
gave to this city the epitiiet of Proud. Thdr 
black and white frants were once the distinctive of 

desniption. It will tie amusing to cum[>are Evelyn'i vtiy 
diHtreiit account, in 1644. ' We tadk horsus and roaile 
thu ciiL-uil uf the eily, as fur m the new walla would let ui. 
They are built of a prodigious height, and with Hetenlem 
indu-try; witness those vast pieces of whole mountuiH 
which Ihey have hrwn away, and blown up with gun- 
powder, to render them ateap and inacceaaililB. They an 
not much less than twuiity mites in extent, teaclung beyond 
Ibr utmuBt building uf the city. Fiom one of IheM pro- 
mnntoriefl, we could easily iWem (he island of Conu»| 
an<l from the iwne. eaAtward, wo aaw a valo havioi; a gruat 
lorri^nt running Ihtough a inu>t desolali;, banon country; 
and then, turning our cyus mora northward, we Haw thoss 
Mieiout u/Z/ni uF 8, Pietro d' Arena, whicli pieseat 
Genua lu ygu, the tcvishiut^ Tc'tueoundK at fl 
noiiilily.'— EvEljii'aTi'leiniyLrs.ioVV^.ll. i 



tlie highest nobility; but moat of those marble 
mansions have disappeared. The modem palaces 
are all faced wil!i stucco, and some are painted in 
fresco. This fashion of painting figures on house- 
frontB, wasfirst introduced at Venice by Giorgione; 
but, though admired even by severe critics, lo rae 
it appears too gay for any building that afiecta 
grandeur.'* 

The alleged disappearance of the marble 
mansions, is not easily to be explained. Evelyn 
Bpeaks of the famous Slrada Nova as ' built 
wholly of polished marble.' It was designed, he 
sdds, by Rubens, t * and, for the stateliness of the 
buildings, the paving, and evenness of the streets, 
13 far superior to any in Europe for the number of 
bouses; that of Don Carlo d'Oriaa is a. most 
magnificent structure. The churches are nut less 
splendid than the palaces.'J Addison, who travelled 

• Fomj-fh, vol. L p. 5, The Avilhor nijds : ' NolhLng caa 
be nonil in architecture, Ihsl I'leois a jierisliable look.' TIuh 
paulioa T«quin» to be quuUtivil ; liut Addison eildiinw 
« ttraager objection BKainit thu atj]e of diKpralian. ' One 
often (Ml w front of a, paJoce cureieii with painfeil |rillai> 
of different orders. If Ihess wie so mnay tniu culuniaFi of 
marblu «et in their prujier aichiti-cture, they would cert4>inly 
very mueh adorn th« jjaces where thpy staud ; but, as Ihey 
are now, they only shew \a that then m something vantiti);, 
and Ihat the palace, which, without ibew eounlvrfeit pillar*, 
trould be besiutiful in its kind, must have been mure pvifiict 
by the addition of surh OS are Tfal.' 

f Lady Morj^n talks of Rubens ai ' the Iiiatorian' of 
IhAa palacei; adding, that ' the wurii alluded 1i> ii ex> 
tRmely rare, and is only Turind in the old Conlineatsl 
libnrieK ' E»rlyu refers In 'his rail! bonk by Rubens, con- 
Isioini; the descripliou of only one street and (wo or thi«e 
churebei. 

t BvdfD'i Hemnn, vd. i, ji.Tfi, 
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sixty years aflerwardB, describea the * New-it 
as ' a iloublc range of palaces from one end to the 
other, built witb an excellent fancy, and lit for tlie 
greatest princes loinliabit.' But be does not con- 
firm Evelyn's representation of ibeir being wholly 
of marble ; and a meiaphor or hyperbole bai, 
apparently, been mistaken for literal fact- There 
is all tlie marble in Genoa, probably, that OTer 
adorned its palaces. 

' Tlie Duke of DorJa's palace,' Addison says, 
* has the best outside of any in Genoa, as that of 
purazzo is the best furnished within.' There are, 
in fact, two Durazzo palaces. That which a 
alluded to is, probably, the one in the Slrada 
Balbi, which is now a royal mansion, having been 
purchased by the King of Sardinia on his becoming 
the sovereign of Genoa. Its front is about 250 
feet in length. It has a superb portico, oma" 
menled with Doric columns of white marble, lis 
vast court is rich in architectural embellishment, 
with fountains and hanging terraces ; and four 
flights of broad marble steps lead up to its im< 
mensB ante-chamber ; for it is the attic story, in 
Genoa, which forms the suite of state apartments. 
The lower floors, owing to the narrowness of t)it; 
streets, are disagreeable and gloomy, and are uiten 
let out to tradesmen and other inferior classes, ^e 

Cit fault of the inli^rior of the Pabzzo Durazzo, 
y Morgan remarks, is, ila being broken up into 
too great a number of BmaJl rooms. Tlie visiter it 
led IJirough a long and seemingly intfrminable 
suite of aiiarlmeata, '«v^\\ ms.t'^^'i ioma,* (gilded 



rOO&f and walls hung with the productionB of 
masters. Galleries, cabmets, terraces, rooms of 
various naming and variously decorated, appear in 
endless succession ; all covered with dust, touched 
by decay, and abandoned to solitude. Even the 
famous gallery in this palace (100 I'eet in length) 
ia but a long, narrow slip, far too small for its 
Bplendid and curious collection of Gtatues and 
sculptures ancient and modern. The ceiling and 
decorations are all of the richest carving, gildingi 
uid painting. The frescoes represent the de- 
Btruction of the four great empires. Besides the 
Ustorical paintings, even the Ikmily portraiu are 
of great interest. Here, in their habits of i;ere- 
mony, as doges and ambassadors, range the 
ancient Durazzi ; and here, with large, languid, 
dark eyes, and primitive air, bloom the Madonna 
Francescas, Catarinas, &e,, of this distinguished 
Iiouse, clad in the rich velvet of the Genoese 
looms, with Venetian chains and foreign gems, the 
|Hvduce of their husbands' commerce. A portrait 
of Anne Boleyn, by Holbein, is extremely curious 
for its costume, as welt as for its Iiistoric interest. 
Opposite is a delicious picture of St. Catherine of 
Sweden, by Carlo Dolci. In the same room is an 
excellent Albert Durer, the ceremony of tonlirma- 
^on in the presence of a French monarch. The 
Sala Paolo ia so called from its containing the 
^f-iceuerr. of Paul Veronese, Mary Magdalene 
at tlie foet of OUT Saviour in the I'liarisee's house- 

' Tlie great chapel contains & V»a.ViAe.ft%\^SMg.na^ 

' C'Jjriei tearing iiis troea, li^ 'Vw&vv.' 

- •WfiKBu'f Italy, vul.».vv<.ay7-S'i9. W«.'«^»>*; 
meagni cutflJoguB of timaw piclwtw, V\« xsW^ViM 




Tlie palace of Philip Durazzo 
spaciutiB and magnificEnl tlian thai uf Lis noble 
kinsman, which haa nothing finer, however, than 
its peristyle and twenty-four Doric columns, and 
its gallerj' of paintings. Among these are, — The 
Marriage of St. Catherine by Paul Veronese ; The 
Flagellation, by Ludovico Caracci ; St. Peter, by 
Atinibale Caraeci ; The Tribute Money, by Guer- 
cino; a Magdalen, by Titian; St, Sebastian, by 
Domeniehino ; Christ appearing after his Resurrec- 
tion to Mary, by the same master ; several Guidus ;* 
and a fine portrait of Philip IV., by Bubens. 

The Doria palac* referred to by Addison, is 
probably that in the Strada Nuova ; a splendid 
edifice in point of arf:liitecture, which has also 
been purcliased by the King for a royal residence. 
Its simple elegance is the more admirable by 
contrast with the gorgeous edifices in its vicinity. 
It must be the one to which EvehTi refers as 
belonging to Don Carlo d'Orias. 'One of the 
rooms was hung' with tapestry, in which were 

to give a better accuunt of them. As a specimen tl the 
little ilepeoilpn™ Ihi' can be jilawil on Uie te|)orl» of siitt 
trawllen, is^ciBlly reKpectinp; wurki of art, vm may t^Ba 
ta tht> Oiipusitu ilearripliuns |r)rea t]f Ihe porlruit uf Anoa 
Bnlvyn by Lady Morgun and Mr. Simoud. Aceurditig 10 
the luriQBr, ' in the mmigre, redliairBil laily rei>roM(nl«i!, 
(here iH nolhiag tu etciue Ihu inuiun of Hiiiiry VUI ■ 
ttniugh Eomcthinj; to oceuunt fur his cutrinir gfl' a head 
whicti had nut a chnnn (o plead fur it.' Mr. Sinnmd ipmikir 
of il ss the only puTtrait he ever lutw, irhicli did juttiei! tb 
the liidy's beauty and to the arlial's lalenf. 

> Mr. Simund particidarly admired a > Riiman (Grecian -'] 
Charity' l)y Guido, for the txnuisila i-»|TteBBion of the 
daiighter's cDunteuuicH", ftiQUflnV'ut^'cun^lf paiotwllhiui i 
a Magdalen bj the same rabrt \u fta iwraiaani, "^^^J 



nrouglit tliG figures of the ^at persons tljat tlie 
&mily liad produced. Tlie palace of Andrea Doria, 
(now belonging to the princes Boria PanfiUi,) 
in built just witiiin the city walla, close by the sea. 
It is the largest of all the Genoese palaces, anil 
has a magnificent appearance ftam the bay or 
mole ; but tlie mansion itself is patched and 
selected. It opens on larg'e gardens, extending 
along the shore, and commanding; a beautiful view 
of the city and port. Tliey are characterised by 
Forsyth as * unnaturally pretty.' Colossal statues 
rise over box and cypress trees, cut into all sorts 
of shapes ; and nothing corresponds to the majesty 
of the site. In the court of tliia vast fabric is a 
colossal statue of Andrea Doria himself, in the 
character of Neptune, much defaced. The whole 
domain, indeed, is fast going to luin.* In the 

* Mr. Forsjth lells us, that ' the titles ot the immoTCal 
A□dnl^ which exteniliid SOU feet in froul, have been tffiiiied 
fay the late levolution.' He visited Gtooi in 1802. The 
Author of' Sketches in Italy,' whowaslhure iu 1816, sayi: 
' At the time mi sa.ur the [lulaca, thi>y were iu peifect pre- 
«erviition, having been, I suppose, lately replaced.' Yel, 
Ihe miintion was lennntleBS. ' The luccessors at the 
WTioiir of Genoa ddw reside entiiely at Rome; and the 
palace liuitt to peqietuata the gratitude of the State, is let 
to any body who will pay an Bilequate rent for if Mr. Pen- 
mngtan, iu ISIS, seems to have seen nuthing of Ihis proud 
inscriptioQ ; but, on the cornice in front uf the pnlacu, he 
Tead one of very differeat (eiiar, of which he |;ivB9 the fol- 
lowing translation: ' Andrew Doiia, in order to procure 
repose and tranqi.iUity, his constitution being worn out with 
&ligur, repaired this house for himwlf and succetioni.' 
Over the door is inscribed : 'Fandaril mm AaUumat: 
Such are the discrepancies in the accounts of travellers. 
Addison lalies no Dutice of this palace, nur Eustace, nor 
even Simond, Lady Morgui is verj T»wfAviivT^ A '^^f' 
VOL. I. V ^^^H 



palace itself tliere ia nothing to eee, but gome of 
the fading frescoes of Pierino tlel Vapa. Of its 
magniiicence in the olden time, Evelyn gives the 
following descfiption. 

' One of the greatest palaces here for circuit, u 
that of the Prince d'Orias, which reaches from the 
sea to the summit of the mountains. The house 
is most magnificently huilt without, nor less glo- 
riously furnished within, having whole tablet and 
bedsteads of massy silver, many of them set with 
Bchates, onyxes, cornelians, laxulis, pearls, tur- 
quizes, and other precious stones. The pictures 
and statues are innumerable. To tliis palace 
belong three gardens, tbe first whereof is beautified 
with a terrace supported by pillars of marble: 
there is a fountain of eagles, and one of Neptune 
with other sea-goda, all of the purest white marble; 
they stand in a most ample basin of the same stone. 
At the side of tliis garden is such an aviary as Sir 
Francis Bacon describes in his Essays, whereiii 
grow trees of more than two feet diameter, besides 
cypress, myrtles, lentisce, and other rare shrubs, 
whicli serve to nestle and perch all sorts of birds, 
who liave air and place enough under their airy 
canopy, supported with huge iron work, stupendous 
for its fabric and the charge. Tlie other two 
gardens arc full of orange-trees, citrons, and pome- 
granates, fountains, grots, and slatues, One of 
the latter is a colossal Jupiter, under which is die 

the 'fine, old, desotnlc edifice,' but gives no (liklinct acMont 
of it Mrs. SlHrkL'itl\iiu«,\W'Ilulu;PnMiimhaatrmDtI« 
ftirDiahvii his usiiliiliCB iAb^mAVj, bbA taiviwii * V«t 
■pictwuM.' If thi8bacortert,'*a»vv\|\«»K'<^\*'i*'*o\f»» 
tUiiahiibHtfl. But tb» is not *ftmytofteWa.>»-y»tf*tiW». 
e gratiiudK ol tht State' ^^^H 
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Bepulchre of a beloveJ <loj^, for the care of which 
one of this family received of the Kiag of Spain 
600 CTOwnK a year during the hfe of that faithful 
aniinal ! The reservoir of water here ia n oiost 
admirable piece of art ; and bo is the grottu over 
against it.'" 

The Ducal Palace where the Doges once resided, 
is a large modem building, having been almost 
entirely rebuilt in IT77, when the old palace wa* 
nearly destroyed by lire. Mr. Fontyth thought it 
magnificGnt even fur Genoa, but remarks, that 'two 
balustradea break the unity of the front, and lessen 
its elevation.' ' In the Doge's palace,' saya Addison, 
'are the rooms where the great and little council, 
with the two colleges, hold their assemblies ; but, 
as the Slate of Genoa is very poor, though several 
of its members are extremely rich, so one may 
observe infinitely more splendour and magniiicencB 
in particular persons' houses, than in llioae that 
belong to the public. Andrew Doria has a statue 
erected to him at the entrance of the Doge's palace, 
with the glorious title of Deliverer of ihe Common- 
wealth ; and one of his family, another, that calls 
bim its preserver.' Eustace asserts, that these 
Statues were thrown down and demolished by the 
I^nch. They are now replaced, we are told, by 
' plaster heads and drapery stuffed with straw.' The 

J resent senatorial hall is magnificent in point of 
imensions, 125 feet by 45, and 66 feet in height. 
It is ornamented with pillars and pilasters of 
ijrocatcUu murble, supporting a gallery, which is 
occupied, on public occR%\onft, Vi-j \itt.v.&». »a^ \ks»«. 
Md spectators. Over the Aooi '\* "Cft*- ■«'™- ■^'** * 
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a roman galley, wliicli Addison mentions as the 
only antiquity tliey have to shew at Genoa. ' It 
is not above a foot long,' lie sayb, ' and, perhaps, 
would never have been tliouglit the beak of a ship, 
had it not been found in eu probable a place ss the 
liaven. It is all of iron, fashioned at the end like 
a boar's head, as represented on medals, and on 
the Colwmna Poslrata at Rome.'* Another 
famous curiosity which used to excite the vconder 
of travellers, an ' emerald dieh,' is ^aid to have been 
broken in its journey either to or from PariB, 
during the recent political changes; but the loss 
can scarcely be regretted by the Genoese them- 
selves, if the assertion of lU . de la Condamine be 
correct, that it was nothing belter than glass.t 

Antong the other palaces which claim notjce, 
the Pala2zo Serra in the Slrada Numa, is men- 
tioned by Forsyth aa boasting of the finest saloon 
in Europe. ' It is oval in plan ; the elevation a 
rich Corinthian ; the walla are covered with gold 

• ' It was discovered near the beach in 1597, in cdubc- 
quence of the hetbuiir being cleaneil ; and is suppoaed to 
liBve remained (here from the lime uf a. naval hallle between 
the Genoese and the Cartha^nian conuDiuiiler, Magih' — 
Starke, p. 1 1)6. Ill this bouh, anDlher ' jireciuua nionument 
of antiquity' is mentionBil, in the Tribunal of Coinmitcii 
a bninie table dug up by a peasant in the valley ut Polw- 
vem in ISllS, and beating awcll piesecvcd inncrii^tiou nbooC 
thedateof A.U.C. 63:). 

\ Sketchtg of Italy, vol. i. p. 18.1. Evelj'n was ahcwn 
this suprosed emeralrl, 'the largest in the world,* in the 
cnthadral ; and mentions as Ihe It^end attached to it, thtt 
avt Suvioiir ate the j.usi'hid lamb lu it with bin disciplts ; 
but ' Veiieruble Bede writeH, that ihe dibh used hy our Saviuur 
was uf silver t ' Uther accouuls state, thai the vase wutm- 
sealril by the (jueen of Staxlia to Salomoii, wha plAcicAlMt 
tJie Temple 1 1 
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and looking-glass ; the flour consists of a polished 
inaBtic, stained like oriental breccia." Surl'aces so 
brilliant as tlieae would deaden any pictures except 
thmc of a ceiling, wliicli require a bright reflection 
from the walls. Here, then, the ceiling alone is 
piunted, and borrows and lends beauty to the splen> 
dour bebw.' The palace was built in 1552; but 
the gallery is of more modem date, and was ex- 
ecutal by a FtbdcIi architect. • It is, indeed," 
Lady Morgan remarba, 'all over French, and 
recalls the slate rooms of the Tuileries, and the 
Cq0 de Milk Colonnea al the Palais Royal ; for 
its great effect is produced by the repetition of itfl 
Cotinthian columns in the rejecting pannels. Its 
singular splendour has procured it a place in the 
Flench EncycloptGdia, and obtained for it, from 
the florid pen of M. Du Pali, the epithet of the 
Palace of the Sun. It is all gold, mirror, marble, 
uabesque, and caryatides-'f 

The faloizo Spinola, also in the SlToda Nvooa, 
il remarkable for its painted faijade, representing- 
full-length colossal figures of the twelve Ciesars ; 
' a curious sign for the house of a republican 
citizen !' This mansion is also rich in pictures by 

■ Ur. PenniaglOD aaya, tliat Ihe fioura of ihe Duratio 
pdaes are compusml at a mixture of marble and iHJTCcUin 
pDUdded and made iotu a pas.e su as to rFBHmhle grauite. 

t UoTgui'i Hal;, col. i. |). 4110. Mr. Slmundlhusipeaki 
«f it. 'ITie drawiug-toom, clone only twenty-sin years ago, 
(Ibe IsleU date, prubsbly, uf any tbing of the kind at 
fJanoa,) eoat 40,(H1D/. iitnHag; a sum ex]iendvd to tstj 
litUe puqnie. It isiastly gay, cvtlainly, — all luoldog-Klui, 
HildiDg, >uce marbles, and lapia lazuli; but too small tor 
affti't, (4(1 f«t by 28,) too gaudy, and wantiag braadUi of 
surEice aud colour for iba eye to mi ujion.' — p. 591. 



Italian masters. One of the best picture galleries 
in the city was formerly thai of the Balbi palace in 
ihe Strada Balbi ; but the catalogue now ex- 
hibits cliielly Vandycks and productions of the 
riemiah school. The collections of the Brignole 
family are esteemed more valuable. The Palazzo 
JBr'tgnole(inl\ieSlradaNvava) contains numerous 
paintings by Guide, Paul Veronese, tlie two Caracci, 
Carlo Dolci, a St. John Baptist by Leonardo da 
Vinci, and family portraits by Vandyck.* The 
other principal collections are ihiiseof the Palatza 
Carega {Slrada Nuoca) ; the Palazzo del SignoT' 
Gaelano Cambiaso ; the Palazzo Grillo-Calanta 
(near the Porta ForhUo) ■ the Palazzo Palla- 
viciiii (in the Piazza Garibaldi) ; the Palazzo Mori 
(Piazza Campeito l ; and a second Palazzo Spiiiola 
(near the Piazza Fontana Amorosa).t 

Besides the paintings, these splendid mansions 

" Id the Brignule collectinn, there are alao some s1rildii|- 
pictures b^ Spagnnluttn, heiE called Bibeiu) and iiuinv tiim 
[ffuductiuaeut IbuGtuoeae uainlvr Piola, on arlikC litUekuown 
beyoud Geaua, desiu've tu be poiutcd uut to the tisvellvr. 

1- Stuke'H Uinictiuas, pp. 1116^114. Addisuo mentiou 
Uk Fi/la h«prria/e. a. mile fnim Gi'naa, as beiug much ttM 
haodaomest palace Ibiit he saw, in pniot of architecture, ha 
fcunt cmuisling of a Unric and a, Curinthisn ran of pillan. 
Evelyn dm^rilieti the /"alazto del Negm ai ' richly fumUbul 
with the rarest pii;tureB,' and, wilhia an acre uf (ground, 
were fuuntnina, rocks, poiids, and a stately grove of treii, 
unid which irere 'sheep, thitpheidii, and wild hiiaKti, cut 
very artificially in gisy itoDe.' He refen pnibably la La 
yi/Mla near the gate of jlcquiMOla. Lady Morgan wa« 
ihcwD, fram these ' singular gardeuB.' a yeUuw palace, called 
■ the Pulace of Oliver CromwcU.' The explanation of this 
(tailliug designation, iH, that it was buill, or at lesiit occupiedi 
W a He. Oliver Cromwell, who married the widow of Sir 
lioraliu Pallavicini in ItiUl, and uccumpanied ha fiWj^ 
^oghuiA to Cieqoa, wheie fhs^ tutf vuoKi. \a iiawiB. ^^^^^ 
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jHresent little tliat is remarkable. They have been 
described as ' fronla witli furniture and pictures 
behind.' Immoveable, ehallow-Beated, litgh-haclted 
chairs, clothed in faded damask and GenocBe vet- 
vet, gilt brackets, marble slabs, and girandoles tied 
up in bag!, usually compose the whole furniture. 
To an English eye, they appear inconvenient, half- 
finished, and comi'unless ; there is no consistency 
of elegance, no completeness of accommodation. 
Throughout the whole city, indeed, there is a 
strange mixture of finery and dirt, magnificence 
and shabbiness, profusion and meanness. The 
ground-floors of trie most elegant palaces are oc- 
cupied by the meanest tenements ; and imme- 
diately under the slate-rooms of some of them are 
Btables. What appears incongruous and revolting 
to an Enghshman, however, is not so deemed in 
most other countries. In Madrid and other Spa- 
nish cities, the higher classes in hke manner live 
up stairs, the ground floor being abandoned to the 
use of servants or to lumber* On the other hand, 
Mr. Simond remarks, that these palaces ' make a 
striking contrast with the tarnished finery of Rome 
and Venice.' 

Little remains to be added to the account already 
given of the cliurches of Genoa. The metropolitan 
church of San Lorenzo (/i Duomo), in the 
middle of the city, wiis huilt in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The architecture is called Gotliic ; Its ex- 

" Erelfn remarlts, that Iho mhnhilanli of Genoa were 
' much aff«ct«l lo the Simnish miide and HHtrly garb." 
From iheir rluse coantiion with the Spaniards in furrign 
timva, it ini|fht indeed be coiuideteO u Icn an Jlalian, Ihaa 
ft SJiuusli city. 



tenor, cased *vit!i black ami white i 
alternate lioiizontal stripes, lias a strange app«»»' 
ance. Tlie martyrdom of the Saint is depicted on 
tlie facade in basso rdievo. It Las a fine tower. 
The interior has nothing very remarkable, except 
the round chnpel of St John Baptist, which 
contains an altar adorned with four sumptuous 
columns of porphyry, and moreover an iron urn 
inckising the reputed relics of tlie Saint. Thft 
church of San Ciro was the cathedral up to 
the year 9fl5, and la said to boast of a date a> 
early as A. D. 250. It is spacious and rich in 
marbles. That of San Stefano alle Porfe bears, 
however, more the marks of antiquity. It is 
small, with white-washci] walls, and is so low, 
rude, and damp, as to have the appearance of ut 
excavated ctypt. Its fcreat attraction ia its cele* 
brnted altar-piece, the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
the joint work of Itaifaelle and Grulio Roraaui), 
which was taken away by the French, and placed 
in the Louvre : it ia now replaced in its original 
situation. The upper part is said to have been 
painttd by RafTaelle, the lower part by his friend 
and pupil ; and when at Paris, the whole WU 
' Tttovchrd by David i ' 

The church of the Annumiata, founded in ths 
thirteenth century, and enriched by tlie Lomelim 
family,* ia tiie finest in the city, so far as rare utd 
beautiful marbles can make it so. It belongs to 

"'TwDbcotliFra, naraeilLDmL-llini, allow the third purt of 

their gaias.' Evelyn's Mttttwits.-^ol. \,^. 77. noie. Mrs. 

fftarke reports, thiit it «ub Wi\t aX ftw «Jie «^w« *A >i«i 

Amil/. I-aily Muri;ui saj*, tt -ww toM^ii«&-'«l *«'^''«Sif 

I «nti and enriched by ll» LosaB^iai. 1 
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. .ills Franciscans. Among its pain tii^gs are, T 
X>ast Supper, by Proccatino; Tlie Crucifixion, by 
.Scotto; (^both termed ' celebrated;') and a liotriblfl 
TeprGGentatJon, by Carloni, of a malcfaclor broken 
) on tlie wheel. S. Ambi'ogio, formerly belonging 
to the JeBuitB, and indebted for its splendour to the 
\ Paliavieini family, contains three celebrated pic- 
|< turcB ; two by Rubeoa, Tlie Circumcision, and 
' St Ignatius exorcising a demoniac, and The 
|| Assumption, by Guido. San Francesco di Paolo 
I has recovered from the Louvre two pictures that 
I were thouglit worthy of being stolen by the 
j French; The AdorationoftheShepherdB,by Cam- 
I bittso, and The Ascension, by Paggi. San Felippo 
Neri is remarkable for the superior simplicity and 
' grandeur of its style. * The marble, of perfect 
whiteness and polish, so entirely blends with the 
ornaments and iigures that adorn the exterior, that 
the whole cdilice appears one exquisite piece of 
, statuary.' But, of all llie religious edifices, ac- 
, cording to one Traveller, the chapel of the Battit' 
tine (or barefoot While CarmeUte nuns) is the 
most elegant : the pavement, dome, altars, statues, 
draperies, and decorations, are all of the purest 
while, and the effect is tjiat of esquiaite simphcity.* 
Sanla Maria Carignaiio lias already been de- 
scribed. S. Malleo, built by the Doria family, 
deserves mention not so much for its statues of the 
£vangellsts, as for its coniaining, in a subterranean 
chapel, the remains of Andrea Doria himselfl 
' The Piazza Doria. or, as it is now called^ ilia 
Kazzadi Sao Maiteo, iiisigTi\6ca.u\. aa "iS. isw\'^'=> 
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ftought,' remarks tlie Poet of Memory. ' is to 
the most interesting place in Genoa. It was there 
that Doria assembled the people when he gave 
them their liberty : on one side of it is the church 
he lies buried in ; on the other, a house, originally 
of very small dimcnBions, with tliis inicriptioD 
" S, C. Andrea de Atiria Patrim Liixralon Mw 
nus Publicum." 
' 'Tia leas in leagth Bud bresilfli, 
Than miLny u. citbln ia a ship of war; 
But 'tU at marble, auil at once inspires 
The rvTCiiiiice dua to oncimit dignity. . 
He lofr it fur a hettiT ; and 'tis now 
A houw of Iradu, thu meanest merchandiM 
Cumbering its flours. Vet, fallen aa it is, 
'Tin s'ill the nubiest dwelling— even in Qenoa I 
Anil hadiit Ihuu, Andrea, lived there to the luit, 
Thou hailat done well ; fur there i« that without, 
That in the wall, whic:h mouarcha cuuld not fpra, 
Nor ihou take with thee ; that which »yii aloud, 
It was thy Country's gift to her Deliverer.'* 

Every one who has read Robertson's History of 
Charles the Fifth, ia well acquainted will) the cha- 
racter and achievements of tills illustrious Genoese. 
He was born of a noble family, at Oneglia. Owing 
to the frequent revolutions to which Genoa wu 
exposed in the fifteenth rentury, the family wore 
greatly reduced ; and Andrew began his career ts 
a galley officer Jn the French service. He rote 
through all the gradations of rank in his profession, 
and was engaged successively in the service of the 

I • Rogvta'a Italy. Part U. Ij 'l\ 
Kffndi.i palace wh'iA Dom aiftiswifietAM 
Ksevldeutly been miatuVen >>y w — "' 
■b simpler, yit njililiV soaanon. 
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Duke d'Urbino, the King of Arragor, t!ie P( 
the King of France, and the Genoese Bepublic, 
In 1521, he was appointed to the command of ihe 
imited fleets of France and Genoa ; and it was with 
)ai aBaistsnce that Marshal Lautrec, the generalis- 
■imo of the League against the Emperor, made 
him self muster of Genoa in 1527, and re-estab- 
lished in that repuhJic the dominion of France, 
\ But, in the following year, having given oflcnce 
' to the French ministry, Doria received secret in- 
telligence that an order had been obtained for hia 
' being BUpencded and arrested. Juutly indignant 
I at this perSdious treatment, he made a tender of 
Uh services to the Emperor, which-tvere g'ladly ac- 
cepted on his own terms.'* Sending back his com- 
siission to tlie French monarch, he hoisted the 

• BabcHsoii findi a {lafriatic mutiva for Doha's revolt 
1 spaiEsl the French, in his alaim anii (Uigur at their legin- 
SinK to furtify ^nvona, and to civac its luchuui. But, tu a 
, aatfve of Oneglia, Ihi; iababitants of Savuna -wtie nu) laa 
I donlj >l1wd it rouotrjineii, than thu eltiKeai of Gt^naa 
I ib«ir. If Doria inheriied any of the jealoiuj of Savuna, 
' «UEh has coDstanlly aetuatiMt the Genoeite murchanla, that 
itty fwling hardly dctervei Ihii uame ufjiat ' " ' 
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BabvrtEun'ii >tBtemeiil he cotrtd, Dona's oell-rDunded 

rinal ■pprehenEJons and jurt tenentroent ]r!t little room 
the oprratioo of mon: remote and exaltfd molivvi- 
I Deaina, on the olhpi hand, reiirrEenls him is deiwrting; the 
, French cause, tiecause he did not Ihiok hiit services pniperly 
, naiuneiBted by Francis I., and as availing himself of th« 
' apedous pivtext of recovering the liberliEB of hiH cmmtry. 
I Bii conduct hu also btvn thought In savour too mueh, u 
I Ibis iiistance, of Ihe Li^urinn ait and treschery, Neithvt 
I tafmucDlation, |«irh«iis, is entirely just -, Wfc \W wa^^^wv- 
I Myoflheold lailor'a suhwquKiA i:iHiiMW.Vo»%\n«»'»*-'*: 
[^Jhtfi'oo of Bohlenrn upon hi* ^tWyni* noTwi™ '■'^•' " 
MM ofpafriotic policy, tlian o£ im^v^ «"* '""*' 
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imperial coloun, and sailing with aUUaflnDqfaiA^ 
Naples, which he was to have Mochaaed,'>48fqp»' 
pelled the Frasch anny before that dCy to eaj^bar ^ 
late, and restored to the Emperor the Bwwnofitjr in 
Italy. He then sailed for Genoa, of-whiek-i^' 
gained i^ossession without bloodshed ; ud it was 
upon this occasion that the nobleness of-his ^dia- 
racter was displayed. Although Chaileais asli 
to have offered him the prmcipality, and esa^ 
thing invited him to assume the supreme aurtfawijy, • 
he magnanimously preferred the name of dtisMK 
to that of sover^gn. Having convened the wliab 
body of the people, he devolved upon'tfattin>4lM 
right of settlmg what form of government 4bBV 
chose to establish. Twelve persons were.^eleeipl 
to new-model the constitution of the rcnaUic.; wd 
Doria lived to enjoy the gratitude and yenapatHm 
of his countrymen, as the second founder of- Ae 
State, and the restorer of its liberty. 

Genoa contains a University, which is splendid 
as an edifice, containing various halls for the dif- 
ferent faculties, amply adorned with paintings, a 
vast library, ^Lady Morgan says, chiefly polemical 
divinity, but ner statements are always questi(m- 
able,) and a botanical garden the size of a flower- 
plot. Two marble lions in the vestibule are much 
admired. What else is admirable in this Universityf 
no traveller tells us.* The school for the deaf and 
dumb, founded by the Abate Assarotd in 1801, 
deserves honourable mention. There were, till 

** Mrs. Starke, indeed, says, that the Genome tchool of 
medicine stands hij^h in Italy, in proof of which she in* 
sfances a Dr. Scassi, an eminent Genoese physidaiii who 
studied at £dinburg;Yi\ . 



lately, only two theatres, neither of which has any 
claims to architectural magnificence, but a new 
and Buperb one has recently been erected. , What 
is of more consequence, there are some good 
hotels. The city is supplied with water hy aque- 
ducts six leagues in extent ; and by means of pipes, 
' every story of every house,' we are told, ' has its 
fountwn.' As to wine, that which is made near 
Genoa, is still worse than ivine generally is in 
Italy ; but the Genoese are supplied from Mar- 
■ aeilles. 

Of the state of society in Genoa, it is difficult to 
form a fair comparative estimate. Addison says : 
' The Genoese are esteemed extremely cunning, 
industrious, and inured to hardship above the rest 
of the Italians ; which was likewise the character 
of the ancient Ligurians. Tlie Italian proverb 
says of the Genoese, that they have a sea with- 
out fish, land without trees, and men without 
faith.' ' As for the national character,' remarks 
Forsyth, ' we need not bring Virgil, nor Dante, 
to prove failings which tlie Genoese ihemaolves 
tacitly acknowledge. So low are the common 
people sunk in the esteem of their own country- 
men, that no native porter is admitted into the 
Porto Franco, where Bergamasques nlone are em- 
ployed.* A suspicion unworthy of Italian mer- 
chants, who were once the must liberal on earth, 
excludes also from this tree port, the clergy, the 

* 'llieao Bcrgamascjne porters trearl iiimlilythrDiigh very 
lUkiTOW streets, with nmozing loads, sus^e ailed. h^ xw^wkCt^™- 
Uteralpoln, eadi of whicViresfts on ftwAwoTOSssI^ *>»**«?*% 
fe wbirh may be traced in cm«Qtft« wcisAV^aiaw^ 
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militsif , aad womnit m porsonB who maj ^ 
but vha Mimot ba Hudicd.'* This is, howerer, 
a Teiy in^ut md abmrd mode of judging; of iu> 
Honal duncMb Vidi •nual truth and faimen H 
might be ■lloaad, thrt the common people ot 



CaJitile and OUST pnta <tf Spain are sunk in the 
eitetm of flaaicaantryman, because the Gallegoa 
■re almoM ezchuinly M^loyed a« porters at Ma- 
drid, Serilla, aiid OTBn Iffibon. It is remarkable, 
too, duk » ncrat tmdler adduces in proof of 
the Ijgarianutaadomning of the Genoese, the 
exactioai jnctiwd by theac very Bergamaaque 
porters.t jBnlyn briiigi a more aerious charge 
againrt Uu GenooM, ' lu<iced,' he says, ' tMs 
bsKutiful dly U mon ttained with horrid ads of 
revenge aad muiden, than any one place in 
Europe, ot hxfij in the world, where there is a 
politwel gufvuiuent, which makes it unsafe for 
Mrangen. It i> made a galley-matter, to carry a 
knife whoie point is not broken oft!.' { 

TuneB have so much improved nnce then, boi^ 
ever, that the ' Sianstei' Tourist, to whoa enar 
thing at Genoa seems to have worn the oovlavr m, 

* Foi^tli, vol. L p. 8. 

1- Fenninfcton, vol. i. p. 307, 11iuIV«TCnnd(iWB(itei& 
them Bei^amugDM, bat the potkn an cUeflj' ndb 

I Eveljni'i Mtm. voL i. p. 75. i-'—J- ti^ &■ Q* 
DOBW aJB fa-oeiooonly nndetP iipltwi ofti boltt^affMrtl 
to bim, that there ma lesa ho^iitafily (mmiu WsMiMif «■• 
ilrangeri) at Geaoai, and that the people mre Mm llJ^liiarf 
and more haughty, than in oth« gnat tHoM at It»^. . Bnt 
Lalajide saw thtun, it is ramuked, in the moat ilnimlai 
period of theii politiul extitence. 'Daring the UateeDtaijrt 
lewBt penoni eminuit in nt^ Utenhne, and kmbI^ wen 
prodaoed in Oeaoa, than in any gOm Ualisn ST ' * " 
gaa't Itaif^, vol. i. pp. W, 2. 
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jmagineB, that ' in no other city of Europe 
Would it he possible for Indies and strangers to feel 
such entire security in the most crowded, the most 
poor, and apparcnfly llie most n^Iected quarters.' 
She warmly prajaes ' the innate good humour and 
civility of the people, who never seem to take 
pleasure in giving annoyance to any being of 
Whatever rank or age.' ITiey seem, however, adds 
this Writer, ' even the class above the very poor 
and laborious, to be profoundly ignorant ; and 
while schools tor their instruction are suppressed, 
and the government of their minds and soula is 
given up to monastic orders nearly as iminfonned 
as themselves, much meEtal improvement is not 
to be expected.'* 

Previously to the Revoiution, Genoa had its ex- 
clusive drcle of polite society, composed of forty 
of the noblest families, who, during forty weeks of 
ihe year, met, in lum, at the palaces of the respec- 
tive families once n-iveelt. These conva-mzioni 
^called ta veglia de' Quaranta) were almost the 
sole resource of a class excluded by their rank 
from genera! intercourse, and inhabiting one of 
the few cities in Italy, where the opera has little 
attracticm, and is hut little attended to, except by 
the lower orders. The Revolution broke up this 
eociety ; and the first display of a tendency to so- 
dal re^union was exliibitcd in Genoa in favour of 
the English military, who, being considered as 
protcctorB, were received as guests. When Lord 
William Oentintk, in 1814, approached Genoa, he 
GouDd thu people most favourably disposed towards 

^{«iutef 1 Tgur, m- 3*' , 3^^,WR,^Ti*. ^^ 



him ; and tlie French cummandcr was compelled 
to surrender ahnost witliout rcsUtance.* Under 
the brief protectorate of the English Cieneral, a 
provisional government was established, in which 
it was attempted to blend equal rights with aristo- 
cratic privileges. The Congress of Vienna, having 
no liking for republics, set aside the new constitu- 
tion ; and, regardless of the pledges that had been 
given to the people, consigned the Genoese to thdr 
detested neighbour, the King of Sardinia. Lord 
William is said to have witljdrawu from the city 
privately ; and tlie British garrison, taking away 
the artillery and military stores, delivered up tlie 
city to its new master. Bitterly as the Genoese 
felt the humiliation of being thus arbitrarily iind 
treacherously made over to a Government so con- 
temptible and oppressive as Sardinia, they cherish 
no animosity against the English, whom tbey 
acquit of any intention to betray them ; and Eng' 
Usn visiters are received with cordial attention. 

The nobles of Genoa arc still, many of them, 
concerned in maritime trade, as in the prosperous 
days of the Republic ; but there is no vestige of 
the superb merchant of the olden time. The 
aristocracy, as a body politic, no longer exists; 
although old distinctions of caste and femily are 
still maintained. A decided improvement, how- 



noil when the ' Mactyidom of St. Stitpheii' wbi 
carried off', there ■was a wirt. ot'msoii»<*wm. A.i the Ligu- 
rianRc|«iblkhaAtecomBa.^ai\w»sS^Ti.™e,^-&wa.\i!fc- 
(ilitiHB, the p\eft ot conci™*. fliiiuft. bo*.Vi 'B^ ».«**»»* 



ever, ia believed lo liave taken place in the mor&l 
and domestic habits of the people, once univeraaliy 
accused of having none. Gallantry^ and the 
cidibeo eystem are on the decline. The genuine 
Genoese vatito, who answered to the cavatiere 
aercente of Milan, is no longer the indispensahle 
appendage of a lady of fashion.* As carriages 
can pass through very few of the streets, and the 
eedau chair is less in nse than formerly, the 
Cenoese ladies walk much ; and their coetume is 
very graceful. An ample and hecoming white 
veil is worn half over the face and thrown round 
the person ; neat shocB and white ailk stockings 
adorn the feet, — ' all Temarkably clean,' says 
Mr. Simond, ' even those of low condition ; ex- 
cepting only the beggars, who wear the livery of 
their trade,' and are only not quite so numerous 
«a at Rome or Naples. ' Judging liom the few 
I saw,' adds this Traveller, ' the women appeared 
more cultivated and agreeable tlian ususl in Italy ; 
they spoke very good French, and eome of them 
nearly as good English. 1 could name ecvctbI 
with northern complexions and northern manners 
too. Many, I was assured, were irreproachable ; 
and if they had cavalieri ttTvenii, their attendance 
Bt least was gratuitous.' 

* To the English who do not require unceasing 
gayely and display,' says ihc Author of ' A Spin- 

* Simand, p. 5S5, 'The Beilit and the toilette, Ihosa 
liuierul kiU-timeS, are Dearly uiploded. The convKriKlion in 
the best cipcles is tnany degits™ al«jse fee wiia Ta.-*d>£t>- 
OoUuni raled il, though IW acjturacs oS.NsraOnMW*™;'™^^ 
^-■— "^ -1 for lh« time m -wVacV \« -wx^^,** ,»«««.« 

*'-■-'■■ ^ ^ - ft>»a. 



stet'a Tour,' ' GeaoamiiBt be a residence pcculiaily 
eligible. Tbc Hocial habits of the most esteemed 
nobles assimilate with those of our own countty.' 
Frovisiona are excellent, and about (he eame pnea 
as at Rome, House-rent is considerably cheajwr j 
and the climate is said to be aa good as that at 
Nice. On the other hand, there are a few draw- 
backs. The summer bea.t is ahnost insupportable ; 
and the Genoese tliemselves then seek refuge in 
their villas- In winter, there is often rough 
weather unfavourabie to invalids. Another draw- 
back ia the deficiency of outlets and suburbs, the 
city being built against rocky acclivities of dif- 
ficult ascent, and almost shut in with mountainSk 
The language is a corrupt Italian, the pranuncia> 
tion of the Genoese native, whatever be bia rank) 
being rarely considered aa perfectly correct, or 
his language free from provincialisms. There ore 
no advantages for education. The high duty on 
English papers, amounts almost to a prohibUion. 
Lastly, there is no Protestant church, although 
there is a Protestant cemetery, — a small mclosuie 
on a lofty bill, walled round and planted with 
roses. ' Within are very simple tombs, which 
speak of travellers, widows, and mariners. On4 
alone speaks with the confidence of a believer — j 
" I know that my Redeemer liveth." *■ 

The population of Genoa, including San Pietro 

d'Arena, but not the ]>ort, is estimated at about 

85,ua0 i that of the district of Genoa at about 

208,000 ; and that of the laoviuce of Genoat "X 

• ProlBBtant V»^\b, to\.\i. Y-'i^*-. 
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about 640,000. Genoa baa still its eQk, velvet, 
and gold-lace nmnufiictures. Besides these, its 
exports are fruits, (chiefly oranges and lemons,) 
oil, perfumes, jewellery, and artificial flowers. 
Raw silk and corn are imported from Sicily ; iron 
and naval stores from the Baltic ; linen and sail- 
cloth &om Germany ; wool from Spain ; and tin, 
lead, hardware, and cottons trom Great Britain. 
The trade is now cbiefly carried on under foreign 
flags, tlirough dread of the Barbaiy Corsairs, 

The street occupied exclusively by the gold- 
smiths, affords an amusing display. ' Its glittering 
and rich shops are, contrary to all established rule, 
not for the great, but for the little ; and the pro- 
fusion of gold and silver filigree-work, clasps, 
rings, ear-rings, chains, combs, pearl, coral, and 
aven of more costly gems, are all for the peasantry. 
The women are covered, even on worlung-days, 
with gold and silver ornaments : on holidays, they 
add B profusion of pearl and coral to their ordinary 
decorations. Even now, a female peasant making 
uphermarri^^ frotiHcau, thinks 700 or 800 francs 
a very moderate price for a necklace or chain.'* 

Although much of the raw silk is imported, the 
silk-worm is reared in the neiglibourhood of 
Genoa. About five miles up the benutii'ul valley 
of the Polcevera, is the village .of San (juirico, 
wbere there is a lor^^e and long- established silk- 
mill. The foliage of the midberry-trfte embowers 

* Morgan, tol. i. p. 420. The old sumptuniv laws of tha 
Republic wGie din;i:l«l uii:tiiaiv,:ly against lliu [ui^\w >wiia.. 
These have uot been tevived, ani V.W *i'saQewi'\BiMk (ik!» 
riehiy; but the lowei dastes ate »«lftiE i«i^ T*^f^' 
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many of tlie villages which enliven the roadw 
Bometimes there are avenues formed by thia ti 
The peasants rear tlie worm, and dlGpose of the 
cods to the mill. All romid San Quirico, the 
mulberry- tree is neither lofty nor handsome ; iis 
leaves are small, but vividly green, and the foliage 
is bushy and healthy. The worm that produees 
the white silk, is esteemed very valuable ; and 
great CEire is taken by the rich cultivators and the 
|jTDprietors of mills, to encourage their being 
vigilantly and separately reared, and brought to 
their utmost perfection. The sUk comes from the 
insect, of a glossy and perfect whiteness. The 
cUmate of Genoa appears to be particularly 
adapted to the production of silk ; and to the great 
attention whicli is bestowed upon the cultivation 
and manufacture, Genoa owes the superiority 
which she still claims for her beautiful fabrics. 
The peasantry of the valleys of Liguria ore de- 
scribed as appearing intelligent, communicative, 
industrious, and respectful ; and the great landed 
proprietors encourage the efforta of their tenantry.* 
The hills which inclose the valley of the Polcevera, 
are rich in marbles. One sort, greatly resembling 
the verd antiqve, is much esteemed, and is worked, 
at Genoa, into ornamental vases and other fonns. 
Another manufacture extensively carried on in the 
villages, is that of maccaroni and vermicelli of 
every kind and shade. 

As most of the surrounding villages have their 
peculiar costume, the scene which Genoa exhibits 
on a great market day, is liighly picturesque and 

• Further ilelaila relating to Ihe lilk-raiUs a! Sua Quitieo, 



amusing, and is well described by a fair tourist. 
' Here, the Itandsome native of Recco, with her 
fenciiiil blue boddice trimmed with gold braiding, 
ber rose-coloured petticoat, her large gold- filigree 
Maltese ctobg, and immense bell-shaped ear-rings, 
ranges her elegant osiers and reed baskets, in 
which the rich green fig, the purple and white 
grapes, oranges, olives, or the succeeding fruit of 
each seasan, are ueally spread. The villager 
from the hills towards San Quirico, with her head 
attired after the fashion of Asti, her Buhstantial 
striped stuffs, her hard-featured, tanned face, ex- 
hibits her tnaccaroni of every shade and fancy, her 
filberts, her chestnuts, and the berries which seem 
equally prized by llie people as fruit. The garden- 
ers of San Pietro d' Arena, Sestri, &c., with their 
smaxi jackets ornamented with silver filigree 
buttons, their tricote jelly-bag cap, whose long, 
tasseled end hangs negligently on one shoulder, 
nliUe their curly black hait at^-h to the humorous 
expression of their keen, handsome features, — 
display their vegetables, particularly their arti- 
chokes, which are in request even at Milan. The 
Genoese themselves, and the immediate peasantry, 
some in their mUe de fSte, with the rich chintz or 
elean muslin placed over their braided hair, others 
in their most dishevelled, unshod, unadorned state, 
add theirvariouB contributions to the general stock. 
Perhaps, some pretty girls, more anxious for dis- 
play than the graver matrons, have teased the 
simple country-women who bring profusions of 
lijants and nosegays to this gay mart, till they have 
given them the finest tuberose, the orange or 
pomegranate blussofflB, the acdg of licli |p 



or bunch of fine cHmaliuna, their fancy hai^ 
decided on ; then, in childish glee and triumph^ 
they seat themsclvea on the first empty basket or 
unoccupied atand that ofiers ,- and in an instant, 
with all the seriousness of friendship, hegin smooth- 
ing and plaiting each other's beautifiii long haJri 
U) secure it in the clasuc Roman coil ; then anangn 
every curl in the most offecuve manner, and pUca 
becomingly on one side tlie flowery prise that hw 
afforded the motive of all this anxiety. Never 
have 1 seen more cordiality and kmdneta unougi 
people, than in Genua.'* 

'The few piaxge of Genoa open round \iM 
principal churches, while every vicolo, or Barrow 
paasaj^, abounds with Bhrines, oraturieB, and ala^ 
tiona, of wliich an Aoiasuniau Madonna is always 
the Bign. Votive candles, hourly leneived, bum 
before these public altars ; and tlic street piety of 
Genua ia exceeded only by that of Naples. Every 
where offerings are being made, provesaioni am 
moving, hymns are selling, and monks and nutta 
are invoking and begging. In all tliis, however, 
there is neither gloom nor austerity. The monka 
are joUy ; the nuna are gay ; and the volaiivu^ 
more zealous than meditative, are bustling, elbow- 
mg, laughing, praying, whispering, and chanting. 
In every stall, psalms and legends are hung up, 
like rowB of ballads in the less devout streets of 
other ciUes. The Magdalen here tells her story 
in phrases adapted to the passionate melodies u 
Paesiello ; and Santa Teresa leaves tlie enaji " 

Didone of the opera far behind in tho ex|4 

* a^iUt'*j;<Ba»^-Ma. 8„ 
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ofpathetic ardour.' • Faith in ceremonieB, pilgrim- 
ages, and penances, remains unchanged in those 
wlio observe any service ; and here, as in other 
parts of Italy, ' the Mother of God' is tlie cliief 
object of trust and adoration, the mediation of 
Christ being rarely, if ever, invoked. The total 
destitution of Scriptural instruction leaves the 
deluded people no alternative but either a blind 
devotion or cheerless infidelity. 

The territory of G?noa extends southward along 
the eBBlem shore of the gulf, as far as Sarzana, on 
the road to Lucca and Pisa. Prior to the year 
1824, the road from Pisa was not passable for 
carriages beyond Lerici, in the Gulf of Spezzia; 
and travellers generally embarked for Genoa at 
Vio-Reggio. In that year, a fine road was com- 
menced, wliich traverses an elevated part of die 
Apenniue range ; and except the seven miles 
between Lavenza and Massa, it is tolerably safe 
and well made. 

About six miles south-east of Genoa, is the ' com- 
mercial, active, and flourishing Uttle town' of 
Nervi, having many handsome houses and seve- 
ral palaces and rich convents in its immediate 
neignbourhood. Oranges, figs, grapes, and al- 
monds ore brought to perfection on the seemingly 

• Morgan's Ilalj, vol. i. p. 421, Sta 
fiao to her celealiitl Bpouiie,' ooo of the n 
in It&ljr, TODS thui : 
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flinty rocka which here rioe trainendously t 
the Bea; and theite, with oUvcb, (which are i»d* 
converted into oil, as in the valleys of Savona,) 
are exported in exchange for com. The yort 
appears aecure ; but, throughout thia lee shore, 
the swell ia at times tremendoua, the siuf always 
high, and the rocka dangerous. Votive chapels 
erected on the heights, record the gratitude of 
merchants and nohles escaped from the perils of 
the waves. The people of Nervi are a handsomer 
race than thoae of Genoa ; and the keen, black 
eye, and dark but clear complexion, are more pre- 
valent than oa the western coast, where a northern 
colony might seem to have mingled with the indi- 

The road to Nervi ia carried midway round the 
sleep rocks, so that tlie traveller has beneath him a 
picturesque coast, enlivened with towns, olive-yarda, 
and the finest orange- groves, while above and 
around him are palaces, convents, and the moet 
varied foliage. Recco, the next town on the route, 
stands in a rich valley, defended from all winds by 
fertile and towering hills, clothed with the myrtle, 
aah, and beech, while the loftiest heights are gene- 
rally crowned with pine : the ilex and chestnut-tree 
arc here rare. From Recco, a gradual ascent of 
two miles leads to the ' grand gallery of S. Micbel 
di Rutta,' which has been excavated in a solid rock 
of marble, about a mile from the extreme point of 
the promontory which here stretches into the gulf. 
It ia a magnificent work ; for, the road on either 
side being open, the vault lofty, and the portals 
carefully finished and neatly adorned, the light 
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«iKi1i approach is most striking. The view of 
Genoa in particular, to a traveller from the south, 
IB tnoet singular and beautiful, Tlie mountain 
tises liigh above the vault, and tironi the summit, a 
fine view is obtained, looldng southward over the 
deep valleys through which the road is carried, 
k>rang the eea for a considerable distance, till, 
havinc turned the mountains, it opens on the 
beauttfiil bays of Chiavari and Sestri di Levante.* 
The town of Chiavari, beaudhdly situated in the 
centre of its bay, is a handsome and flourishing 
jdace, surrounded with hills, the rich produce of 
which supplies a profitable commerce. The popu- 
lation is estimated at SOUO ; that of the district, at 
upwards of 90,000 souls. ' The GenoeHe, from 
tiie earliest times appreciating its local and natural 
Advantages, surrounded it with a strong wall, and 
^ve it many privileges, to encourage the resort of 
Merchants, who came from far to seek its valued 
producls. Though salubrious in climate and soil, 
and rather remarkable for its orderly and indus- 
IriouB population, it is singular in retaining a 
disease which has passed away from every oUicr 
part of Italy. Chiavari still has lepers, though the 
number of these unfortunate beings is now limited 
to a very few families, and these are strictly pro- 
bibited from forming alliances out of their own 
■Slicted community. The town, its handsome 
«hurch, tlie bay, and the beautiful villas in the 
neighbourhood, desen'e attention ; and as it is 
kccustomed to the influx of atrangers, the accommo- 
dations are good. The village of Lavagna, which 



take* its name from tke river that separates it 
from Chiavftri, derives celebrity from its elate- 
quarrieB, which iiave always been prized ; and 
Genoa allows tliat la pielra di Laoagna excels iq 
closeuesa and gbsainees the produce of its own 
mountaiDs. Fine marbles are likewise found among 
these exuberant rocicB, which, with scarcely a thiq 
layer of earth, uourish the richegt grapes Qf tha 
IfvatUe (or eastern) coast,' * 

The httle town of Sestri de Levanle (the ancient 
Segeile) ia likewise iamed for its vine-clad hills; 
and the beautiful oountry around it is adorned 
with Dumerous villas. From this place, it is, fbi 
eight miles, a continued ascent to the summit of 
the Bracco, one of the loftiest Apennines. The road 
is for several miles hewn in the steep sides of tlte 
locks, vrhich are composed of slate, yellow, greeUt 
and white marble, and a beautiful grey granite, 
The galleries, which run along the brink of fcarM 
precipices, are nanowcr than diose of the Simplon ; 
and as they are unprotected by parapets, and are 
exposed to sudden blasts of wind, the passage in 
stormy weather cannot be free from danger. It 
is reckoned a distance of nearly eleven milea &om 
the summit of the Bracco to Borghetto, at the 
southern foot of the pass. The road descends to 
the bed of the Magra, and tlien passes ovec 
another mountain, from which a fine view is ob> 

* Spinatei's Tuiir, t>. 372. Ia the English tronalation of 
MallH Bran, wa are told, that 'th« ooGterii part of tbu Gulf 
of Qenoa has been long calk-il the river ul' the rnonungi' 
(vol. vii. p. %i7i) llu&utttkiouatmsrtTwiblatian of Amcru 
ele/ JLevanle, Iha liasteia shote, mi^ ■im ■s'&v &« «E»int. 
_^Ven of the trtynaology ol ™vrou^oujmX^_i.'\i«i«»a«^, 
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lainml of the Gulf of Speaiia, the ancient Portui 
Luna. Tlie little lown of La Speiaiu, whiuh ig 
about sixty miies (fiFteen posts) from Genoa, ia 
beautifully situated on an eminence at the liead of 
the gulf. It contains about 4000 inhabitants, and 
^ree inns, of different gradations, trom clean and 
comfortable to vile and dirty. It has an excellent 
harbour, wliicb Napoleon ia said to have intended 
to make a naval station and arsenal ; and ' if that 
Honder-working hand had not been cut off, Li- 
guria,' we are told, ' would have boasted of one of 
the most safe and magnificent havens of tlis 
Mediterranean. ' * 

The Gulf of Spezzia exhibits a rare phenomenoH, 
in a copious spring of fresh water, which bubbles 
up abouta mile from the shore, and fonni a liquid 
mauDd several inches above the surface of the sea, 
and about twenty feet in circumference, over 
which boats ride very uneasily. The water at the 
aurface is brackish ; but, when drawn from the 
depth of 38 feet, where the fountain rises from the 
earth, it is quite soft and frcsb, and colder than 
that of the aea.t 

Leaving the sea, the road now turns to the 
eastward, crossing another eminence to Sariana, 
in the valley of ihe Magra. Tliis lillle city, the 
last in the Geueose tenitory, ia the re]ireaculatiTe 
of the ancient Luna, which had long been ou the 
decline, when, in tlie year 1204, Pope Innocent 

• Spiimter's Tnur, p. 373. 

t ll>id., p. 3T5. Mr. SioiDiul Bays, Ihe colunm of water 
is 30 bet ui diameter. Siinilai ^Wosnvt^ui. «». Vpis& ■si- 
tha bay at Xngua, off the lsta.n4 aX V.v^-3^ w>*i- 1^« "^ 
*»ii<ii of tha i& da 1m IjiEiiU*, off fta W«*- '*"^"''**'''*** 
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III. transferred the honours of the episcoi 
its more safe and flourishing inland neignb 
Saizana boasts of haviog given birth to two pon- 
tiffs 1 and its consequence ia supported by the 
noble families whose palaces and villas are in the 
neighbourhood. The population of the city ia 
in considerable, not exceeding 3000 souls. That 
of the district of Levanto, comprising the ter- 
ritories of Sarzana and Spczzia, is estimated at 
S6,000. From the neighbouring port of Lavenza 
(the ancient Avenlia) is now es^torted the Carrara 
marble, which, in former ages, took its name from 
the port of Luna. Considerable vestiges of the 
ancient city, it ia said, may be traced a little below 
Sarzana.t The Macra, which has retained its 
ancient name under a slight difference of pro- 
nunciation, separated the ancient Liguria from the 
Roman province of Etruria, During simuner, its 
stream is fordable ; but, afl^r rains, it is crossed 
by apojit-volant. The Lunigian promontory now 
hears the title of Capo Cotvo. 

At this part of the coast, the eastern shore of the 
Gulf of Genoa may be said to terminate ; and the 
little territory of Massa, which intervenes between 

* Spnstec's Tuur, p. 374.' Luna is said to bate been 
devastated liy Noiman iavailera. It was, however, an in- 
ligniGirant place m the timB of Slrabo ; and Lucas spMls 
of the datrtiB mania Ltnuv. See CromBr's Italv, vol. i. 
n. 171. I^e innalubtity of the situation piobabljlod to iti 
being abanilDQeil. 

f Clnveiiua Gied the tile of Luna at Lerici, (the ancient 
£ricu Porlui,') near the nioulh of Ihe Me^^B ; but Mr. 
Cranter remarks, tilaVt\lBI^nDS'•l^ac!n.1u»lV«u ttic name of 
iuni, a littla below SMia.'OB,Biii'iief««Knan«!Qi»iA'W 
ni^ana applied to file aliowsh iliii«.'s\ttB.-»t'tta6otok»a\a 
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Genoa and Lucca, is the first of the Etrurian States 
on the shores of the Tynhenian Sea. Having 
reached this (iontier, we must suspend our pro- 
gresa to the southward ; and shall close the present 
chapter with a few additional remarks upon the 
tract we liave been exploring', and tlic varied 
fortunes of the great maritime State which once 
liisputed with Venice the sovereignty of the Me- 
diterranean. 

Gmua, as the name of the city was anciently 
written, is mentioned for the first time in history 
by Livy, as having been destroyed by Mago, the 
Carthaginian. In the time of Strabo, it appears 
to have been a place of considerable trade, pai> 
ticularly in timber, which grew to a large size in 
the mountiuns ; also in cattle, skins, and honey, 
which must have been brought from the hiterior. 
In later times, the name was written Janua, with 
which was connected the absurd notion of its 
havmg been founded by Janus.* Through Genoa 
passed the great Roman route which led over the 
Atpit MaTtthna into Gaul ; called. From the 
Consul Aurelius, by whom it was made (about 
605 V. c), the Via Aurtlia. That route originally 
left the coast at Vada Sabata, and led by a cir- 
cuitous route to Acqui and Tortona ; but the 
maritime road was subsequently contbued, through 
Monaco, as far as Aries in Gaul. Another great 
road, the f-'ia Poxt/ivmia, beginning at Genoa, 
traversed the Apennines, and led through Tortona 
to Placentia.t 

Upon tlie breaking up of tVft ?iHKa». ^■(a^^'re.-v 




Ligodb Ml mkn Urn pomr #jiMf 
When thev imo wMmi bf 
wiieiaeled nito m HRqoiirtib 
extinelifla of Aa'iMt « Btfbi 
Gmnan mtxprn: Dnrinf IheMb 

the nuvtoUo towwt wm erocM M-Ai*.piii 

montoriet, of tevenl of whidi tlio.,Miw^ fil 
lemain. Adtil wmtv v Agmfrng 'M^fk/MmtK0^ 
belmiii ifao two greiHimkwMi ^.flii OmMliHwi 
Ihe fti< t irtii w i<Mt c»miiletadlh« diiidiiioik:«f9lli 
oDuntrir. But. in tho durtBanfli ewtaq^^HaNtot 
noeie MTf w»t powwfid eoovfi^ to mil«iif|ii 

defenoe to the fotiife ampire -of lbs 0>l>ll WH 
vereigiui of C onrtantinw ile ; aiiAtWrVMMlmlK 
kaYiBg obtidiiid tki vuWir of Phrr, w^Urtif 
M » iof ftoM dM EmMcor, wonofolMi^ittl 

hicntivo tmde of tbs BhdL Sou <!IMr«ifalitf 
Venice and Pfsa,* to use die cNmdeDied yhwii 
ology of Gibbon, *wefe forcibly escpoUad; liha 
natives were awed by the caitles and oitiea whUi 
arose on the foundations of their humbk fiwtoiWI 
and their prineipal establishmMit of, Caffa. ww 
besieged without effect by the Taitav pofWt* 
Destitute of a nayy«- the Greeks were oppressed 
by these haughty merchants^ who fed or i«Ty^d 
Constantinoj^e according to their interest Hiey 
proceeded to usurp the customs, the fishery, and 
even the toll of the Bosphorus ; and while they 
derived from these sources a revenue of 800,00Q 
pieces of gold, a remnant of 30,000 waa nduc- 
tantly allowed to the Emperor. The colony of 
Pera, at Cralsta^ acted, m y^mg^ and wir} as an 



inilependent State ; and, »a it. will happen In 
difitaut flettlentents, the Genoese podtald loo often 
forgot that lie was tha servant of hia own inaBtere, 
The Boman enijiiie might soon have sunk into a 

frovince of Genoa, if the ambition of the Bejiublic 
ad not been checked by the ruin of het freedom 
and DAva! power. A long contest of 130 years 
was determiued by tlie triumph of Venice ; and 
the factions of the Genoese compelled them to 
seek for domestic peace mider the protection of 
« foreign lord, the Duke of Milan, or the French 
King. Yet, the spirit of commerce survived that 
of conquest ; and the colony of Pera still awed tlin 
capital, and navigated the Euxine, till it was in- 
volved by the Turka in the final servitude of 
Constantinople itself.'* 

At the eenilh of ita power, tlie Genoese Bepublio 
extended its soyereignty over Sardinia, Majorca, 
Minorca, Malta, Crete, Lesbos, and Negroponl, 
and had settlements in Scio, Smyrna, and several 
other cities of the Levant. In virtue of tlie con- 
quest of the island of Corsica, wliere was formerly 
a Saracen king, a crown and sceptre were among 
(ho iniignia of its doge. Addison, reterring to 
this circumstance, remarks, that it gave their am- 
bassadoni a more honourable recention at some 
courts, but at the same time might teach their 

Eeople to have a mean notion of tlieir own repub- 
can form of governmi^ut, being ' a tacit acknow- 

* Qibhan, cli. Ixiii Tfaa Geno«ie gallovi had Irani- 

poTtEi) the Ottomui Siiltaa .^murath lioni Asia to Eiiropu; 
ami Italian mvrceiiaiiaB luaiited him m. UtB caTMi^etf. >A 
AdriaBUfli). His mcceasor, fl\a cowraeiOT ol CtmAatfm™^ -. 
-pelled the Oenoaae cotonv (rom SsSi, "Ouiuavi 5&«^s*» 
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leilgmont that monarcliy is the more honoi 
This island was the only dependency that n 
to the Genoese, when, about the middle of the last 
century, an insurrection broke out, which was fol- 
lowed by a protracted contest that served only to 
display the weakness and exhaust the resources of 
the HepubUc. Tired at length of the war, the 
Genoese, in 1768, sold the sovereignty of the 
island to France ; and Faoh, the patriot general, 
was obliged to seek an asylum in England. 

The decline of the commerce and political im- 
portance of the Italian republics maybe attributed, 
in the first instance, to the effects of their mutual 
contestSi't the fall of the ByzanUne empire, and the 
new posture assumed by the Ottoman State as 
a maritime power. Other events, however, had a 
powerfid influence in diverting the stream of inei- 
cantile wealth into new channels. The discoveries 
of the Portuguese, more especially, opened a new 
sphere of enterprise, and ultimately led to a com- 
plete change in the course of the Indian trade. 
Many Venetians and Genoese had entered into the 
Portuguese service as early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century ; and the discoveries of Diaz and 
De Gama towards the close of that century, wak- 
ened, not without reason, the Jealousy of the 
Lords of the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas. Lisbon 
became, in its turn, the great emporium of ttie 

. • Addison's Hemarki on Italy, p. 22. 

f The lung and arduous content between Genoa and 
Venice, has been combined li^ the Ilaliun Itisloiiiuu to Iha 
wcond Punic Wu ; b-tA. a ab^n^^«itou«, <& waa^l/mn 
is, llist the power -wbii^ SmaSi'j q^ftwnei. "Jot MoaJiMici^ 
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African and Indian tnuie, from which, down to tlie 
close of the sixteenth century, the London mer- 
chants imported the rich productions of the East. 
Columbus, the glory and disgrace of the country 
which gave him birtii, but denied him an adequate 
sphere of enterprise, having in vain sought em- 
ployment in tlie Portuguese service, entered into 
that of Spain, and ' gave a new world to Castile 
and Leon.* From this era, the Portuguese and 
Spaniards took the lead in the general commerce 
01 Europe, till the naval power of Great Britain, 
by rendering her mistresa of the seas, enabled her 
to plant her factories and colonies on every shore, 
and to stretch her empire over more millions than 
were comprised in the Roman world. 

Thu brightest period in the political hiatory of 
Genoa, is that which succeeded to the revolution 
effected by Andrea Doria in 1528, by which the 
blessings of independence and internal tranquillity 
were for a long season secured to her citizens. 
But, in the narrow oligarchy which was then esta- 
blished, there was nothing tliat approached to 
equal representation or a liberal system of govern- 
ment The terrible despotism of the Inquisition 
extended its paralysing influence over every depart- 
ment of the state ; and in tlie reign of Philip II., 
the nobles of Genoa were little better than mere 
grandees of Spain. There can he nothing to re- 
gret in the overthrow of such institutions, though 
dignified with the specious name of a Republic. 
The French Revolution ti;ave the first shock to the 
power of the Genoese woUwb. Tvvew. 1w*snM»s.^ 
being chiefly invested m ioteX^ ^^m&s.^ '^^-^^s- 
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that revolution seventeen millSoiiB of frsnes s 
year.* Bonaparte ctmcluded a treaty with the 
Republic, at Montebclio, in 1797, by which he 
granted them an acceasion of tenitory taken from 
Austria, with a population of 50,000 persona. 
That treaty niainlained in part the ancient inBti- 
tutinns of the Republic ; but these soon gave ttay 
to a mure popular tbrni of government, adopted 
Under the indirect influence of France ; and in silly 
imitation of the forms adopted in that coimtry, 
Genoa had its executive directory. But tlie rapid 
increase of the public burthens,! the total et^> 
nation of trade, and above all, the suppression 
ol tlie Bank of St. George, soon rendered the 
new Government unpopular. This celebrated in- 
stitution, the oldest of the kind in Europe, was the 
great repository of individual as well as of nsttona) 
wealth ; an(],_while independent of tiie State, Jl 
formed apoweiful tie of the citizens to the Republic. 
Falling into the hands of the new Govemmentf 
thia Bank became insolvent ; and although indi- 
vidual creditors received 6t. Sd. in the pound, tiis 
numerous charitable institutions, by an iniqtlltous 
interpretation of the law of uiorlmaiu, lo«C 
every thing. 

' Disgusted as the people then vcere,' retuaria 
Mr. Simond, > if, after the battle of Novl, tbv 
Atntrian general had pioclaimed the indepeudom 

* BiinDnd, p. 585 . 

f The taxes vera Tiiiwd from three millions pf ftaMI 
B year, to niae mtiUoaB. T^t occhbia vfi vsn'&at^ oudU. 

perhaps, to be consiiitteii asjoiiifri™- "— 
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of Genoa, ami an amnesty for the past, the French 
could not have kept their ^jound in Li^ria. But 
he did not ; and Gienoa sustained, in ISOO, & siege 
for ever memorable in military annals. Maasena, 
who commanded in the town, had for hU auxiliary, 
R lively recollection, or tradition, still existing 
among the itihubitants, of the excesses committed 
in 1746 by the Imperialists.* But, upon this 
occasion, the Austrian general, Count Hohen* 
zoUem, by his humane and liberal conduct when 
the town at last surrendered, nearly effaced those 
impresBions ; and the inhabitants had only to stiller 
from ft deadly fever, the consequence of famine, 
which raged for months afler the first cause had 
ceased. During the siege, which lasted fifty-nme 
days, 15,000 individuals were starved to death, 
out of a population of 160,000 ; but, for months 
afterwards, 100 persons died each day.'t 

■ • ' Ver^ near the Albrrgo i/e' Poveri, in the Slrada Porlnna, 
the spot IS shewn,; where, on the lOlh of Ducemher, ir4fi, 
a sudden innurediun Ix-gim, vhidt ilrove swBy the Auh- 
triani. A heavy piece of arfilleiy Iiad sunk into the pue- 
naDt.bj'adiainuiidci^TOundgiTiagvay; and in an attempt 
to compel the citiieas lo draw it out, the solilieis got into a 
quarrel, which broujjht aliaut a general anil successful 
leaiBtfluce. The place in the pavement i» atill seen, and the 
piece of srtillerf, a broiue mDrtar, ia shewn si thiH Any.' 

t Simond, p. !>93. Anulher still more famous uega 
occun in the Genoese aniuls i that of 1317, which hu t>een 
compueil by the Italian historians tu the siege of Traf. 
They ' represent it as uoiting as many diSl'Teiit tribn, 
Calliug forth aa much talent and energy, and exhihitiag as 
muijr viciitiiliidet as that wel1-kuu¥iD contest. The nMolt, 
liowuvsr, was yay diffettnt. TtiPj IbW, ■»&. Gmwv "w* 
umnhHfi but IhelalloC Troy bfta\.e^.^^eI^a*^«*>.\^i■^^™»»1 



"WTieii the battle of Mareng;o Iiad maJe the 
French CodhuI master of Piedmont, G«noa ap- 
plied to the conqueTor for a new constitution. It 
was granted to them, but was soon set aside b^ 
the great CodificBtor i and when, in 1S05, Napo~, 
leon placed upon ids own head the iron crown, the 
Ligurian Republic was reduced to a province of 
the French empire, THa act of violence, by de- 
stroying the shadow of independence to which the 
Genoese siill fondly clung, was warmly resented, 
and severed them for ever, in principle and feeling, 
from France. Although permanently blockaded 
by the British fleet, and with scarcely any maritime 
trade, they were nevertheless subjected to both a 
maritime and a military conscription; while the 
nobles of Genoa were compelled to send their sons 
to those schools in the empire, which were inteDded 
as military nurseries to recruit the army. 

Yet, their union to France was not unattended 
by some important political advantages. It secured 
to them a uniform system of national education, a 
better code of law, the publicity of judicial pro- 
ceedings, the institution of juries, and the suppres- 
sion of mendicity and assassination. The act of 
the Congress of Vienna whicli, in imitation of 
the worst deeds of Napoleon, arbitrarily con- 
eigned Genoa to the sovereign of Piedmont, de- 
prived them of nearly all these advantages, without 
affording them any equivalent. The King of Sar- 
dinia left to his new subjects the Frencli commercisl 
code, and the code civil, so far altered aa to realorp 
to the clergy iW teccpti ul \i\<itv% awA xnarrlagos, 
and to re-estabVia\i We Kaii\evATOiA'i lA 'S^.j&Nsa^ 



etrudion crimindle, were Bet aside, and tlie old 
barbarous juriaprudonce of Piedmont, with the ex- 
'Ceptioa of the torture, was imposed upon the Ge- 
noese, The King, or hia ministers, may dispose of 
the persons of his subjects by arbitrary imprison- 
ment, and of their property by unlimited taxation. 
Tlie very attempt to emigrate without leave, is an 
olTence viailed with finea, confiscation, or igno- 
minious punishment. Judges, appointed by the 
King, and dismissed at pleasure, live, for the most 

Eart, by their fees. The nobles of Piedmont have 
een again invested with their feudal rights, which 
place their vassals almost at their mercy : those of 
Genoa are only exempt from arrest for debt. Tlie 
jesutts, the mendicant orders, the processions, the 
cumbrous old mode of tuition, and an unbridled 
mendicity, have all been re-established by his Sar- 
dinian Majesty, in utter contempt of tlie recom- 
mendations of the Congress, and of the spirit of 
thetimes. The Genoese are, probably, sick of re- 
volutions ; tliey silently endure the sceptre of the 
monaich they despise, and hope for hcUer days. 

It is not likely, however, that, under any circum- 
Btances, their city will recover a considerable por- 
tion of her ancient importance. Both Genoa and 
Piaa have been robhed of much of their former 
trade by the more accessible port of Livomo ; and 
as the natural advantages of that of Genoa are by 
no racauH superior to tliose of other Ligurian har- 
bours, the removal of all commercial restrictions 
would place in jeopardy even the measure of pros- 
perity wliich she now enjoyB.* Se.VAsn».\«» ■aasa- 

• 'All he pott of Ger 



merceleen made to flow again in fiie channelii 
from whicli it has once been diverted. 

Le^OTn into i1^ so dare not the Genoese make any other of 
their ports, free, lest it riiould draw to it most of their com- 
merce and inhabitants, and by consequence ruin their chief 
city.' — ^Ad^Uson's Remarks on Italy, p. 229. ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 




Eoiite of Ihe Simploii — The Valaia — Pasa at the Si ^^^ 
Paw <it the Gries — Simplaa Kouteto Milan — I/Bgol(BB> 
gioie — Lake of Oito — Luke uf Lugano — PasauB uf tlu) Bei- 
naidin aad tbe Splugen — Pass of tlia SI. Gothaid — Pas* 
df tha Stelvio — LaJie of Comu — Lecco^Como — Mooxa, 

The majority of English travellers enter Italy by 
the grand pass oFUie Simplon. This is generally 
allowed to claiu) tlie preference in point of the 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery which the route 
presents ; and no wliere, perhaps, is the conlrast 
HO Striking, betweetk the regions separated by the 
great Alpine barrier. From the deep and narrow 
valluyof the Valais, Jneloaed by frowning Alps, 
you wind up the wooded slopes and round the little 
valleys of the northern declivity, till, having gained 
the summit, you descend iu a few hours firom the 
vegetation of Lapland to the region of the viae aud 
the fig-tree, and, ou fairly gaining the sunny ude 
of tbe mountains, emerge into light and boundless 
space in one of the finest parts in Italy. 

The valley of the Ujiper Rhone, wliich forms the 
canton of the Valais, may be described as an im- 
mense trough, 100 miles in length, a mile and a 
half in dcpta, aud two mile& w'ul>^ &^ ^.W V:t&x»a> 
The mountainft on eacU ^iie «o 'CQft^iv^^s^_^ ^^ 
atiieoido ' .- . -»^ . ~ ~-a«. 
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range; fomnngtwo walbofrodc, 
and intenecteC rising bom 10,000 to 
14,000 feet above the Blume. Tlw 
therefore be coniidered as the daqiaat inflHij 
world. On the nordieni side ace the A%« oMn 
Bernese Obeiland,, in ^riuchiriae th6 ISbMsi 
horn,* the Jangfinni,t the BreitB-liOTii4 mbA 
enormous peaks ; wliile the soodieni 
formed bjr the great ehain of Alpa fipoin MoBl4 
to the SamtGothaidyinchidiDg the Cental 
Monte Ro6a.§ 

At the upper end of the vaUey, 
meet and unite. Sixteen lateral valkys, wmm of 
considerable extent, open into the mam Jmlkmdi 
the Rhone; and where they join it^ llie wiilB.'df 
the flat part of the valley is increaiMsdf • lUrtaiki 
of these lateral valleys are nihahited^ Ihaft-MHEHf 
the valley below Sion^ formerly distiaguiabA^M 
the Bos Fttlau^ is a flat plain, swampy and ■»• 
healthy, where the heat of summer is intense, 
and millions of mosquitoes await the wearied tan* 
veller. Intermittent fevers, cutaneous diseases, 
and cretinism in its most horrid forms, infest the 
unhappy natives. Above Sion, in the Haut Vakdij 
the marshes disappear, and fine pasturage and 
vineyards indicate a more flavoured spot* 

The Bos ValaU formerly belonged to Savoy, 
but was conquered by the inhabitants of the Upper 

* Estimated height aboYe the sea, 14,094 fiset. 
t About 13,720 feet above the sea. % 12,800 feet 

6 See, for the height of these summits, p. 144. The 
valley of the Rhone, at Martigny, is only 1700 feet above XttA 
sea, whereas that of the Arve at Chamounix is mwe than 
3000 fefiU 
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Valais, a brave race, who resisted with deaper&te 
courage llie iuvaaiou of the French. They were 
ultimately compelled to Bubmit, and the two divi- 
(iona of the valley were incorporated in the depart- 
ment of the Simplon. la the Sot VtdaU, French 
U Btjll the prevaihng language, white, above Sion, 
German ii most commonly spoken. In 1616, the 
inhabitants of the canton amounted to only 
SS,909 souls ; and tliia population was considered 
aa redundant, although, under a better system 
of agriculture, the country might support a much 
larger number.* Many parts of the valley are 
extremely fertile ; and it might be rendered 
both more productive and less insalubrious by 
draining. Round Sion and Sierre, the fig-tree, 
the almond-tree, t!ie pomegranate, and the mul- 
berry>tTee thrive luxuriantly, and the grapes have 
a rich flavour. But in the management of theii 
vines, the Valaisaua are both slovenly and unskil- 
ful; and superstition, ignorance, indolence, and 
uncleanliness aggravate and perpetuate the physi- 
cal evils to which they are exposed, and deprive 
them of the comforts and security which they might 
derive fiom an enlightened industry.t 

■ Bakewell, vol. ii p. 2;t0. EluiTlIy afler this census was 
taken, 20U of the inlialiitaiils emigrated to Brazil lo btilltx 
theii coaditiua. Yvt, ia the EngUHh tianslatioa ul' Malta 
Bmn (to), vii. p. 578), we read uf tbe 'wealthy canton uf 
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Sion OT Si!on, the andent Sedunutn, and slill 
called Silten by the Germans, is situated in the 
widest part of tlie Val^s, partly on the right bank 
of the Rhone, and partly on the river Sitten. It 
has a striking appearance at a distance, its andent 
wall being surmounted with numerous towers, while 
two very lofty, precipitouH rocks, crowned with 
foTlresses, command the city. The rocks on the 
eiLstem side are surmoimted with the old castle of 
Valerie, some Roman remains, an old Gothic 
church, and tlie niins of the residence of tlie first 
bishop. On another more elevated summit is 
Chateau Tourbillon, built in 1492, the residence of 
the famous military cardinal and archbishop, 
Matthew Scliinner. A third castle, called Mayer- 
bourg, was the residence of the later bishops, till 
it was burned in the great fire of Sion in 1TB8 : its 
ruins are at the foot of the hills of Valerie and 
Tourbillon, Tlie view up and down the valley from 
the heights, is very fine. From tliat of CkdleoH 
Valerie^ the valley of the Rhone is seen extending 
without interruption to Martigny, where it makes 
a sudden angle, and aeems entirely closed in. 
Above Sion, to the right, on rocks overhanging 
the river, the ruins of the old castles of S^oti and 
Montgorges frown, in their decay, over the valley 
that once groaned beneath the yoke of their tyrant 
oivners. About eleven miles beyond Sion ia the 
bourg of Sierre, situated ia the most picturesfjue 
part of the valley ; soon after leaving which, the 
town of Leuk (Louesch) is passed, at the entrance 

that Ok Jeanita and pn«sVB seem \Q*Ji«fit'6w^««m*«ii,o( 
Iheir jiower dupends u^a Iten^vas l-'oa'2»o^ '»^ '"*' '•"- 
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of iho terrific gorge of tlie Dala. Ncai the (ia:- 
tber end of tliis gorge are the Baths of Leuk, where 
five inns have been erected for the reception of 
the numerous visiters who resort here in summer.* 
Above it is seen the savage mountain, barrier of 
Mont Gemmi, over which a very remarkable pass 
(7460 feet above the sea), cut on what appears the 
perpendicular face of the mountain, but practicable 
with safety by mules, leads to the valley of Kander 
ia the Bernese Oberland. At Tourtemagne, a 
abort stage from Sierre, there is a tolerable inn. 
Four miles further, is the town of Visp (Vispach, 
Vii^ge), at the mouth of the valley of that name, 
through which descend with great impetuosity tlie 
waters of the Monte Rosa and Mont Cervin, often 
in a volume greater than the Blione itself into 
which they flow. The valley extends to the foot 
of Monte Rosa, distant from Visp about 18 or 20 
miles ; and that magnificent mountain is seen 
towering over all intervening objects, and ' rearing 
its snowy Bumrait into the dark blue sky, to so 
amazing an height that it almoet seems to impend 
over the spectator.' 

Soon after leaving Visp, the road crosses the 
torrent of the (Tamso, near the rude remains of an 
ancient stone wall, wliich has been flanked wilh 

* Tlieae b&ths are much' resorted to liy iovaliili in the 
months of July aa.l Aucust. ' There ore twulve hgt spring*, 
Yarying from 116° to l3'2° Fnlir. The iniiictal sutstincts 
found in them are chiefly the nilphale anil ratTmnate of Ume, 
with carbanntL- of iron, of which there ore nine graioi in a 
pound of vater. The gaaeous products aje buL souiU., vo:''. 
Hie wafer is irilhout tiavuui ot oiQVit:^^***'^^''^""^ 
p. i!32. Thia TrnvtUM tfVacwhwc AsJ** 'Iw \ft^;K*.^«W"SF- 
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lowem: it U supposed to murk thel&ontiw<Mi 
the ViberianB, whose territory extended fran tU» 
Btream to tliD source of liie Rhone. The next )KiGt 
staUon is Brigg, or Brieg, situated nearly opposite 
to the base of tlie Simplon. The appearanoe of 
tluB town is very singular, deeply seated amid enoiv 
mous mountains ; and its churches and collegM, 
wkk their tin-piated globes and domes, are in a 
etyle of arcliitecture wliich recalls the Kremlin of 
Moscow. It was at one time a place of Eome con- 
sequence ; anJ there are several very large man- 
sions with grated windows, lofty and gloomy, like 
prisons. The town is now ao much decayed, tiiat 
many of the mansions are entirely shut up ; and in 
others, the old proprietors who reside on the wreck 
of their property, occupy only two or tliree rooms. 
There ia a large establishment of Jesuits here, and 
a theatre. The college ia covered with a kind of 
slate, and its globes with a brilliaat species of mka 
slate, called by the natives, giUstdn : it is a greea 
ground with light yellow veins, and has a shewy 
appearance at a distance. From the back of the 
inn, the Jungfrau is seen, with the vast AJetsch 
glacier stretching down its side into the valley, 
and tliB vast granite peaks of the Breitshom and 
the Finstei^attr-hom ntandtng up as impassable 
rampaita. In tront of the inn is the torrent of 
the Saltine, and beyond, a wild mountain view, 
terminated by the noary glacier of the Simplon 
and its buttresses, and the eye is led up through 
the valley of St Nicholas. 
On the opposite svAe oi \\\ft'fla.\Ve'j, about three 
Biilcs nearer toLe«t,\5'iiftviwnti'EipK\%(i\'^'jiKt, 
wbiok rJMB at ibe £«>^ o^ ''«■ -caa^Miaa "^ 
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the northern boumlary, and fills an aperture in a 
natural cavern, which aerves as a batli. A smaXl 
wooden shed lias been built for the use of the 
bathers, but the patients are generally brought 
down on sledges from Brieg. The temperature of 
the bath is 86° Fahr. : that of the spring is much 
higher. The water has the smell of siUphuretted 
hydrogen, and bubbles of gas are seen rising Front 
the aurface* 

At Brieg, the valley of the Rhone, which now 
becomes narrower,! is left by die present road, 
and the ascent of the Simplon commences. J The 
traveller does not, however, fall into the great road 
wliich leads direct from Glys, till after passing the 
Pont de Saltine, a lofty and heautifd arch, 116 
ieet above the torrent, and one of those bold con- 
BtnictionB which add to the wonders of the route. 
Theroad continues on the left towards an eminence 
called Mount Calvary,§ surmounted with a chapet 
wbieh terminates a Via Crucii or series of 'sta- 
tions' ; and after turning through the Brandwald, 
ascends to the base of the Clennenhom, which 

• Bativwell, vol. ii. p. 236. See also page 52 o! tbii 
present Tolome. 

+ Biivg, ttcwjnling to Mr. Brockedon, is situated nearly 
40 miles belovr (he suiirce of Uiu BLune. Mr. BukiwtU 
floys ; ' TIio valley of the Rhona cxieiids ubout Iwrive inilLH 
fuithet to the gbcici of tho Rhum>.' Pvrhups, Qimiaii 
roilCR ai« meant. 

t The route properljr commences at QlyH ; but us the twBt 
inns arc foiuul at Brieg, travullera almout unifonnly cum- 
meacG thuit passage fcoiu the latter place, irhcnce u. ibiKL 
lirauch roacl leads into tilt gKaV iuvlVc. 

f IHioiisnie usually giv«ntottii:ae'\a^'^os.«S tS.**^* 




' H«e,> ttji Ifi; BiaoMm^ of 
pen w« Mua jriadlgr v*«^ 

ika on th» oAor ade .tf ^^Mjp 
dbovo A« fMsqngev wi& anfU oAMk^ HUM 
oa the ndv. of the (a]F»•llon^ UUb w# oii^ 
aie leea, so la% and itafusA m t> m w w .JWit 
ceasible. The road winds round 11ie*liMioCiilll 
Clennenhom ktlo the deep ini iiffe|p wBtp rf 
Gapter» nhich tammatea in glaniiiifc. JhaPMVllil 
ravine, a brid§^ it tbiawft, 80 tsuk afeoe^ fli 
toiieni; and m road aaoeaida lqraiipMHi§<fta4hl 
itation of &e third BeAiie (or IHewift^ ^rilM 
there is an inn and po8t4KHiia. DieMa^Allnriig 
a couiea rouod the iNNJectiGsipi «ai JHla AMi^^ 
sitjea of the memrtam, the route 
the dee]f raviMef the SaltiB% ita dqA^ hdaip^ 
cealed m nany plaeea by tba pinea mfA Imtm 
which cloihe the Bides of the mpiiErtain bekiir tie 
traveller. Some of ihe^ trees are of eaotmmm 
magnitude ; and some, Gripped of ik'^ bajd^ and 
withered or crushed by the falling of rocks or av^ 
lanches, add by their form and colour to the grind 
and wild character of the scenery. The cottefoi 
on the side ei the Glys-hom, which appeaared £ram 
below to be inaccessible, are now seen on the otiisr 
side of the ravine, scarcely above the traveller^ 
surrounded with fields of com and fine pasturages^ 
and attainable by paths whkh the mountaineer 
climbs with great facility. Continmng to ascend, 
the elevation soon exceeds that at whidh the nine 
flourishes ; larches endure a little longer i but tjEeee 
are few and stunted, sad ^^raxo^^ ^^^ beyoni thft 
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gallery of Schalbet, an excavation 100 feet in 
length, Aftei traversing this gallery, the scene 
becomes exceasivoly wild and &rid ; the road winds 
Along the brink of precipices, at a short distance be- 
Jow tlie glaciers of the Schon-hom, whence totrenta 
i^eecend, which are the sources of the Saltine : these, 
led tJiTough finely constructed aqueducts, pass 
beneath the road, and fall into the ravine below. 
At the foot of the glaciers, another gallery has been 
cut through the rock, 140 feet in length ; but, to 
cuard against the avalanches to which this part of 
2ie road is exposed, covered ways have been recently 
eonstrucled, in connexion with the glacier gallery, 
which extend their protection across the places 
^posed to dani^er. 

* The scene Iroin the summit is very magnifi- 
cent Between the Schalbet and the glacier 
«aUei«B, the eye can descend to Waters, in the val- 
knrof the Rhone,* and rise to the prodigious peaks 
which pinnacle the range of the Bernese Alps. 
From beyond the glacier gallery, the view extends 
to tfae great glaciers of AJeech, which add their 
brilliancy to the scene. These, however, and the 
V&Uey of the Rhone, cannot be seen from the 
same point ; but the magnificent peaks of the 
Breitg>horn, the Jungfrau, and the Monch, form, 
with their glaciers, over Ihedeepvalleyof the Saltine, 

■ ' Full Gve hours sficr we hod left Brie^,' laya Mr. 
Bskewell, ' a lum in Ibe road nresentcd it agaia below Qt, 
■nd SD nrti that wn could ^atingiiUh the homes toy 
»>l»>iily- The old road iiji the Sinmlon U «i™A»!*»^'^ 
me on the rigbt, lw\ow tiie -vTeBCTX maii", ai,&^\.''wi»K«^ 
--■ woadnseentYft-cWit ' --■--■->•'»- ^ 
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one of the finest scenes in this range of the Alps.* 
A little lieyond the glacier gallery, the highest 
point of the passage is attained: it is 6562 feet 
above the level of the sea. Here, there is a house 
of refuge, and a barrier where a toll is paid, of sis 
Irancs for each horse. Tlie summit of the Simplon 
is a pl^n rather spacious, but wild and desolate, 
except in the summer, wjicn there is a rich pas- 
turage on the mountain, and flocks enliven tlie 
scene a little ; nothing, however, can he coucdvrf 
more dismal than its wintry aspect. The summit 
is exposed to dreadful storms, for protection 
against which the plan of a hospice was laid out, 
and the budding commenced ; but the work has 
been relinquished. There is, however, in the 
plain, on the right of the present route, a haipkt, 
a singular- looking building, wliere traveller^ 
overtaken by storms, or liaving met with afiddents, 
are received by two or three brothers of [he Greil 
St. Bernard. After passing the old hospice, the 
plain narrows to a valley ; and having crossed the 
torrents which descend from the Rosbodcn, the 
traveller enters the village of Simplon, situated 
4S40 feet above the level of tiie sea. A vwy 

* It WOE loD^ quostioneit, whether tlie Bemeie Alpi 
could be saen from Uie Siiiiplou, illhough, Mr. Bskewell 
TonuLtks, ' it is Strang tlint, vith any '"owleil)!)) of llw 
gpugraphy of tlie A1[h, a. iloubl on thia point toviA be 
entectaiued. No atteutivc nbcerrer acciuluiiiuil to mouniMn 
Bfeoery can mistake them.' Mrs. SforlU! repeals tb> nut- 
taken stalemenl, tha.t Mont Blaoc may be seen ftam tba 
Simplou road. Tlus is luA \h« cise, hut there is a taomj 
mouataia which buaia Bo>jie Teasf(ftiMits.^o"«.«i.Aw.^^i«B 
in the direction ai MontGedBinv. ' h.msit »S5rat».Tw*- 
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comfortable inn in the village offers rest and re- 
freshment ; and on arriving late ^m either aide 
of the mountaiu, it is desirable, in order to enjoy 
ibe scenery of tbe pass, especially on the side of 
Italy, to lemaio at Simplon for the night. 

' After leaving Simplon, the road advances to- 
wards the deep gorges of the Davedro. From a 
part of the road where it makes an abrupt turn, 
the entrance to the gallery of Algahy is perceived, 
&r below in the ravine ; but tliia appears so mere 
a speck as to create a doubt as to the possibility 
of the road passing through it. To follow the 
course of the Dovedro, an abrupt detour ia made 
into the ravine of the Krumbaeh.* Thence de- 
scending to the banks of the Dovedro, the traveller 
Boon afterwards enters the gallery of Algaby, 230 
feet long, and bordering on the torrent. Thence, 
tiie road accompanies the Dovedro in its deep 
seclusion, ub^ it escapes into the Val d'OasoIa at 
Crevola. 

' Here begin what are called les belles horreun 
of the Simplon. The rocky and perpendicular 
bases of the mountains approach more closely, 
leaving only space fur the road and the foaming 
torrent, which tlie latter in some places entirely 
usurps ; and in such places, tlie road is carried 
through galleries cut in the rocks. Where the 
lavine narrows, the mountams which bound it 
appear to increase in height The road ia some- 
times scooped into the side of the rocks ; sometimes 
il seems suspended over the abyss ; and whea 

• Tie Nnlon of the Kium\ittc\\ (^ot lktw&a.e^ m^'^Sd* 
Qvima, bolh dcicendiog Irom Wie sW:»m sS \«»'a>-i'«»^ 
Jviuuif theJrtemntsatGataigifuina'Aaa'Bvi^^^- 
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neither a tetrace nor a gallery con be made on one 
Bide, as at the Ptmie Alio, a brid((ii of admirable 
construction croseea the torrent, and a line ib founil 
on the other Bide, where tlie route can be carnid 
forward. From tlie overhanging rocks, 
I^Bcei 1000 feet above the traveller, torrap^' 
poured out, jsome of which, from theJE .*"*^ 
(lesceitd broken into mist ; oUiers, fallingl 
shelving lock, foam in white lines over jt^-r 
and near Gondo, a river guahas outwiMi' 
and tails into the Dovedro. But llie Wc 
^s part of the road h tUe great gaUe^, 
forrned just lielow the tjace where a Isi^gVA 
from the right to the left of the Dovtixitii _ 
xavine appears to he closed in, »n(ltlic nnlj'BI^ 
«&ge is by one of the moat stupendous wov^tAMH 
accomplislied; a gallery cut tiitouj^h tJi^ gjmbi, 
bQQ feet long, wiiicli, at the opening on tbelwlUn 
Bide, crosses the waterfall of the Fraseinone. 'SkU 
torrent, falling from a great height, rushes Ibnongb 
the bridge thrown ocroBs it, and desceiuls «tiOV'e 
100 feet into the Dovedro, where the Jidter 
river, forming a cataract, meets the vaXano^ 
the Frassinone in honilik; commotion. It. is 
a spot unrivalled in its astonishing effect* . In 
the gallery there are two lateral upcnitigs, 
to light tbe traveller, and to facilitate * 
cavation.t Opposite to one of Uieae aj 



• See the plate, copied (by pcrminian) i 
Bratkedou's PLctuteBque DlmtoaliouB. 

Iheie were [elte;vv&^ «)& 'i^Q VDitL«^DUK&sA.iiq|)«.iiii!. 
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following inscription is cut on the rock,-<-j£!iiE 
Italo, 1805. 

* A little below the gallery, the road descends 
by a zig-zag, where the ravine widens, and dis- 
plays more awfully the height* of the rocks, which 
project in some places over the road. Masses like 
enormous towers, with perpendicular sides, bound 
the valley ; and the road is carried through this 
extraordinary pass upon the debris which slopes 
down to the torrent. Soon after, a strange and 
lofty building is seen, which serves as an inn and 
a place of refuge for travellers : this, together with 
a chapel and some cottages, form the village of 
Gondo. Near it, a few trees begin to relieve the 
horrors of the defile of Do"vedro, At length, mea- 
dows appear, and amidst some fruit-trees is seen 
the village of Issel (Isella) on the frontier of Savoy, 
where the passports and baggage of travellers are 
examined.^ A little below Issel is another gallery 
cut through the rock, but only 34 feet in length. 
At this place, the scenery loses much of its seve- 
rity, but suddenly resumes it near Trasquera, where 
the gigantic forms of the rocks are scarcely less 
awfid than near Gondo. After having passed 
these, the traveller crosses the Cherasca, and 
enters upon the beautiful little ampliitheatre in 
which are situated the villages of Dovedro and 
Varzo. Here, the valley spreading out on the left, 

I * A little above Isella, a vast Corinthian column of gra- 
nite, wrought from a neighbouring quarry, is seen lying on 
the ground; and mosses and ferns have alreadjr begun to 
throw their graceful draperies over its fluted sides. It is 
said to have been destined by Napoleon to support his statue 
at the end of the Simplon road, and was on its wai{ t<^ Mx* 
Un, wbea the aewi of hii reveziM aa«%\AdL\\:&'^^ss^^«^^ 

^ St. 



' strikingly contrasts with the surrounding soenery-' 
and diaplaya houses, trees, rineyards, an3 ma* ' 
dowB, The route thence continues, amid Bcenet-^. 
of leaa interest, to the last gallery, that of CrevoI^lT 
which is carried nearly 200 feet through a roc^-, 
that has an opening cut on the side next the river, 
for the admission of light. The road afterwards 
ascends to the little hamlet of Morgantino, "and 
passes the quarry whence the blocks of white 
marble were hewn for the coliunns of the triumphal 
arch at Milan, wliich commemorates the con- 
Gtruction of the route of the Simplon. From 
Morgantino, the route gradually lowers to 
where the grand and heautiful Ponte Crevola 
crosses the Dovedro at its entrance into the Val 
d'Ossola. This bridge is first seen where a view 
of the plains of Duomo d'Ossola is also presented. 
The landscape is one of singular beauty ; and its 
effect, bursting upon the traveller at the end of his 
journey through the savage defile of the Dovedro, 
is very impressive. Tlie bridge of Crevola is one 
of the finest structures in the world. In the middle 
of the torrent, a pier is raised, 100 feet high, which 
carries two arches, resting on the rocks on each 
Bide ofthe ravine. Its strength and elegance are 
equally remarkable. To do justice to it, the 
traveller should descend and view it from below 
Crevola. 

' From tlie bridge, the road proceeds in a direct 

line to the town of Duomo d'Ossola. The richness 

ofthe plain, the btif(,\itaeM of the Bky, and the 

mildness of the clivnale, a\rc?A'j w«i«\«\'K,'4\ft \tih 

iJan side of the Al^s. 'Y\ic\a.fts«»%^> ***'='****'**' 

&nd the mannem, mait a v^o'e\a iaS«nftJt<e«fio| 
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in character from even their nearest neighbours on 
the northern side of the mountains * Near Duomo 
d'Ossola is a sacra-monte or Calvary, where, in a 
series of stationSy groupes as large as life, in terra- 
cotta, represent events in the passion of Christ : 
8ome of them are hideous ; others are cleverly mo- 
delled. The hill is worth the traveller's visit for 
the enjoyment of the beautifid scene from the 
chapel on its summit/f 

The whole distance from Brieg (orGlys) in 
the Valais, to Duomo d'Ossola, is 14 leagues 
(about 42 miles), and the passage commonly occu- 
pies about 12 hours.} The inclination of the road 

* ' The vines are here treated in a manner peculiar to this 
part of Italy. Posts of gneiss, which are obtained with 
flpreat facility in this neighbourhood, are placed upright in 
me ground, and these have poles laid across them, upon 
whioi the vines are trained. This plan affords (odMiy of 
access to the fruit, and the gpround is not exhausted by the 
props, which is the case where trees are grown to support the 
vines.' 

f t Brockedpn, No. xii. pp. 8 — 15. — ^These thinj^s are very 
common in Italy, but are not usually on so expensive a scale. 
The chapels are in general much smaller, like watch-boxes, 
and are adorned onty with a painting. Sometimes, the sta- 
tions are mere arched recesses to protect the series of pic- 
tures. These rude dramatic representations are truly na- 
tional, and are, like almost every thing in the worship and 
ritual of the Italians, a counterpart to the histrionic repre- 
sentations and ceremonies of the old Pagan worship. Mr. 
Blunt points out a passage in Horace, describing a groupe 
of this kind ; — Fortune preceded by Necessity, armed with 
' — impaling nails and wedges dread. 
The hook tormentous and the melted lead,* — 
and with Hope and Fidelity as attendants. — Hor. Od. i. 34. 
—See Blunt*8 Vestiges, cha^. 9. 

I From Brieg to the barrier, the ascent ^c>a^^>sift \)RK^^ 
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is no where greater tlian one foot in tvrenty-nJ 
and it is throughout, about nine yards ia with 
Acco«]ing to Mr, Bakewell, ' it is every wfaerei 
safe and commodious as the roads round London 
and a mail-coach miglit perform the pMsage l 
eix hours. This must be understood, howevfl 
with some qualifications. Unless active me) 
sures are taken to repair the road, it will sod 
become impaasable for carriages. The glad) 
gallery and the adjacent heights require to t 
cleared of snow towards the commencement | 
every summer, and the water-courses to he kc3 
open. Owing to the neglect of these precautiol 
hy the restored Government, some traveUers win 
were crossing the Simplonin June 1S25, niuTO^ 
escaped being destroyed by a small avalanche m 
fell from the heights above the glacier gall^ 
Tlie works seem to have been conBtruetHl in 
more attention to despatch than to duralHliH 
The incumbent rock has not been sufHcienfl 
mined away, and has frequently fallen and flilt 
up the road. Tiie supporting walls upon tb 
cipices have not been made strong enougl 
are in many places broken down into the 1 

k[x lioors; and the ilescGiit ta Dunmo, about fivB hpuit M 
a half. The nsrant from Duomu to the villagB of Sin^ 
occupied seven houra, and Ihe ileicent to Brieg, neailf Bf 
The highest iiolnt nf the ruiid is only half a lettgue n" ' 
toBriegthui toDuomoi bul the gorge of the I? "" 
nmch leaH niBdiD^ than that of the Uovedro^ SO . _ 
descent on the Swiss aiiJe seems much shorter nnil Btvapl 
ibao tha aarsat fcom the aaut^ Tne uU luad tru mua 
shorter, and, as lielu^; tliu slvorVmH ^iw&iaiSia iisvan%tra.<fl 

the Milan courier. | 



and Ml 
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lugh, ai 
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the torrent; the guard-stones are demolished 
almost throughout; the arches of many of the 
bridges are shaken, and their parapet palings 
swept away. In short, the whole of these stupen- 
dous works are in a state of dilapidation. Unfor^ 
innately, the resources of the Yalais Government 
are scarcely equal to the expense requisite for a 
thorough repair. His Sardinian Majesty has 
little interest in keeping this route open ; and the 
Austrian Government still less. Yet, unless a regu- 
lar sum be set aside for the repahr of the road by the 
Powers interested in its preservation, a few years 
must convert this noble monument of Napoleon's 
enterprise into a mere ruin. 

The contrivance of the excavated galleries, 
which has excited so much admiration, is not pe- 
culiar to this pass, and had, indeed, it is smd, been 
practised in one or two parts of the old road, but 
upon a much smaller scide.* There are altogether 

* Eustace, in his eagerness to depreciate every thing 
French, remarks upon the insignificance of the^e excava* 
tions, when compared to the g^tto of PosiHpo or the gate^f 
Salzburg. He either overlooked, or did not choose to con- 
sider, the difference between scooping out a granite rock, 
and the gradual erosion of the softest stone, as at Posilipo. 
With somewhat more reason, he pronounces tlie spacious 
galleries worked through the rock at Gibraltar, to be far 
superior to the grottoes of the Simplon, both in extent and 
difficulty of execution; yet there, the upper part of the rock 
is a cavernous limestone. ^ It is not likely,* adds this Tra- 
Teller, * to equal the Fia Appia either in solidity or in dura- 
tion ; nor, indeed, is it comparable, either in convenience or 
in extent, to the passage by the Rhastian Alps, or by the 
Tyrol, which seems to be the most ancient, and is the best 
and most frec^uented of all the grand avenues to Italy.* — 
Eustace; vol. iv. p. 73.— This statemi^Tit \& fix is^tDL^HocesN^. 
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BIX of these galleries. Twenty-two bridges him 
been tlirown across tbe torrents and ravmeg: tlie 
archea arc of wood, firmly and BotJdly consliucted. 
There are ten houses of refuge along the loti- 
fiid<t; but' some of these have been left iinfi- 
niehed. The total enpeose of the works is stated 
to have been 12,000,000 livreB, or about 48O,O00i. 
sterling.* 

Near Crcvola, the route from Lucem, by tho 
passes of the Grimsel and the Cries, falls into tiie 
Simplon road. This route, which has also been 
illustrated by the pen and pencil of Mr. Brockedon, 
scarcely comes under our notice in tbe present 
work, as it lies almost entirely through the Stvisa 
territory. The pass over the Grimsel a&brds a 
communication between the upper valley of the 
Aar and tJie High Valais, whence a path ascends 
by the glaciers of the Rlione to the pass of the 
Furca, which leads into Italy by the Mont St. 
Gothard, while another route ascends the VaJais to 
Brieg'. The less known but more direct route 
over the Griee, leads from Obergestelen in the 
Valais, up the Eginenthal, to the glacier of the 
Cries ; crosses thai glacier (7900 feci above the 
sea), and descends with the river Toccia through 
the valleys of Formaxza, Antigorio, and Oasola, 
to the Lago Maggiore, The scenes of wildnets 

■ Brofkedon, No.xii. Bakewell, vol. ii. p,244. Bkcldic* 
of Ituly, vol, iv. ch. 19. It is remnrltable what diempBll- 
cies ocfur in iheslalcmealaof travellEra, an iiuints respecting 
«liich mutnkes would b^em impomible. Mm. Statke sayi, 
there bTb fifty bridget and five ' groltoes.' Mr. Buktiwi;!! 
Bays, lllvce bto ten galleries [lieiced through the tiKk, and 
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and grandeur presented in the route of the Gries, 
are nowhere exceeded in the Alps. The falls of 
the Toccia, in the Val Formazza, are particularly 

frand and striking. The Sardinian custom- 
ouse is at the village of Crodo, ahout a league 
below the confluence of that river with a stream 
from Mont Albrun, where the valley takes the 
name of Antlgorio. Between Crodo and San 
Marco, the road twice crosses the Toccia, amid 
some varied and pleasing scenery; and a little 
beyond San Marco, a beautiful view opens on the 
traveller, extending over the little plain of the 
Toccia to the Val d'Ossola, with Duomo in the 
distance, surrounded with the fine mountains 
which bound the valley; The road towards Cre- 
vola contmues along the right bank of the river, 
amid scenes of great richness, till it falls into the 
great Simplon road, near the Ponte Crevola, where 
the Val Dovedro * opens, at a sharp angle, into 
the wide and well-watered valley of the Toccia or 
Val d'Ossola. 

Duomo d' Ossola, situated at the edge of this 
flat, circular valley, is a place of considerable 
antiquity, and is supposed to be the Oscela of 
Ptolemy, a town belonging to the Lepontii^ who 
inhabited the Alps between the Great St. Bernard 
and the St. Gothard. Mr. Simond describes it as 
a clean little town, affording a striking contrast to 
the dingy and poor villages, the boorish popula- 
tion, and dirty inns on the other side of the Alps. 
*,The streets are strewn,' he says, * with fragments of 

* Written by some of our travellers, Val Vedro^DiyeTda^ 
DivaQO; and I&?eria. Hm rivei is siao ca2^«^^(^D8^^^sc^s^^ 
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white marble chipped off by the cliisela of eciJ;p 
wliose hammeTs, resoiindiiig on all sidea, remind 
you that you are arrived in the country of the fine 
arts ; the inn is comjiaratively a palace, and iU 
BCeommodations perfect.' How much depends 
upon the temper of the traveller! At tliia sBine 
inn, a fair Tourist's eyes could detect the absence 
of bells in the rooms, of glass in tlie snshes, of 
fiwtenings to the doors. The flooring is of tiles, 
but the walls and ceiling are stuccoed and delicately 
piunted with flowers. The houses, generally, are 
painted outside witli various eubjects. Neither 
these ornaments nor the deficiencies would strike a 
traveller returning from Italy. Accordingly, kao- 
thei ^F Tourist mentions this little town as 
containing nothing particularly admirable, ' not 
even the Duomn which gives it distinction above 
the rest of tlie Val d'Oasola.'* On reversing the 
route, the ieehngs and estimates of the traveller 
aeem also to be reversed. Mr. Matthews seems 
to have hailed from the suminit of the Simplon, the 
green valleys of Switzerland, ' the land of liberty.' 
The little cottage inn at Brieg, neat even to ele- 
gance, and the general attention to comfort and 
cleanliness, reminded him of his mother cotmtiy ! 
and he was not less struck with the neatness and 
personal beauty of the femule peasantry of the 
High ValMH. At Bex, in Vaud, he found one of 
the very best inns in the world, ' truly chanc- 
teristic of the neat and elegant simplicity of Sffit- 
xeriand ;' and iflsteaA at dvo male waiten and 
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eliambermaiilB of Italy, was delighted to find 
himself waited on by Swiss Hebes.* 

But we are now in Italy, — in that comer of his 
Sardinian Majesty's dominions, comprised in the 
division of Novara, which, running up to the Lo- 

Emtine Alps, on the western side of the Great 
ake, is interposed between Switzerland and the 
Milanese.t Duomo, as the town is now generally 
called, taking its name from its cathedral, contains 
about 1500 inhabitants : the population of the 
district is estimated at 30,000. It is not an epis- 
copal see, but contains a liandsome Jesuits' college, 
built of black and while marble. Beyond this 
town, the route to Milan descends the rich pliun of 
the Toccia, crossing successirely the torrents from 
the Val Antrona and the Val Anzagca. 

Tlie latter valley, which ascends to the Monte 
Rosa, and leada across tlie great cliain, by the 
pass of the Moro, into the Valais, is one nf 
the most interesting valleys in the Alps, and 
abounds with scenes of unrivalled beauty and 
sublimity. The Aozascans, a race of fine men and 
beautiful women, are remarkable, Mr. Brockcdon 
MyS) for their personal cleanliness ; to which cir- 
cumstance he ascribes their entire freeness firom 
^oitroua complaints, notwithstanding that they 
mhabit a deep valley, and drink the waters of the 
Anza, which flow from the glaciers of Monte Rosa. 
The route to the Lago Maggiore crosses the 
Toccia before arriving at Vogogna, and again near 



j-Duomo was taken by fee SiOM'wj.WOv.-w-ia'w^- 
irniid* retaken by Ihe liKViin«m ■. sj^-W'^M''^^™-'"*^^ 
' tbfltalttillf'litanfe.lmMVni. ' '^ 






tlie village of Oroavaaso ; it tlien leaves thq 

on the left, and, near the httle village of GraveUrnt^ 
crosses the Negogiia, hy which the waters of tV^^ 
Lake of Orta flow mto the Lago Maggiore.* !>„ 
eye is carried along the Toccia, between the fine 
white marhle mountains of Cordaglia and the red 
granite masaes near Baveno, till itcatches the first 
glimpse of the Great Lake, which soon discloses 
jtself inall its extent andbeauty.t Baveno, onthe 
western shore, is a post station ; and here travellers 
usually hire boats to visit the Borromean Islands, 
wliich contribute ,80 much to the picturesque cha- 
racter of the lake. 
From Baveno, the Simplon road is carried along 

* It t/aa inlended at ons time io direct the course of the 
SimploQ road by the Like of Orta, turning ofif at 6ra»d- 
lona, <mil so avoiding the shorea of the Greater Lake ; but 
the necessity of rising to the level of tha Lako of Orta, and 
descending again to Arona, preaented m niiuiy ditadvsii- 
lages that the plan waa abandoned. The rout^ however 
Mr. Brodcedon aaya, is one of singular bcautj ; and itn 
Bxcallent carriage rood Haeecds tho hanka of tha NegoBlui, 
from Gittvellona to Omegna, on the ahorea of the Ltie j 
whence a ruad, which was in contemgilation, would lead to 
Buccione at the livad of tlie Lako, going round the eudem 
Bhore, through Orta, and falling into iho Milan lOBft at 

t ' Near Baveno, there is a mountain of highly CTy» 
tallina beautiiul red granite, -which is eitenmvely quatricd. 
Thig is the only very perfect gnaile I have wen in the 
Alps. A great variety of laiga crystals of feldspar, mU 
formed, were found in the fiflaurcs.' — Bakewell, vol. ii.pw 
247. The common granite of the Alpa, jtykuV vdnf, timM 
of being easily split iata A^loi, tiai. \% formed inta posts or 
rails. Numerous iwramida o^'iW WU(Aii«iN>rf™'S,-^t», 
1o an amazing height a\io\a ftus iiat^* wa ■&*»*«* 
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' tlie western border of the Lake, on terraces "o^^^ 
admirable construction, and scarcely less worlliy 
of praise than the works in the ravine 'of the 
Dovedro. The scenery which presents'' itself in 
this part of the road, is strikingly beautiful. On 
the approach to Arona, the colossal bronze statue 
of St. Charles Borromeo, is seen to the right of the 
road, upon an eminence commanding a beautiful 
view of the Lake and the Rhmtian Alps. A path 
leads up to this hill from the Simplon route. The 
entrance to Arona is at the foot of a huge cliff, 
which overhangs the road, so as to inspire a 
feeling of danger in passing under it. This town, 
the birth-place of San Carlo, is now decayed ; and 
the castle in which he was bom (in 1538), is to- 
tally dilapidated. Its port on the lake is enclosed 
within walls, having the opening flanked by two 
lowers : between these, a chain is drawn at night, 
closing the entrance. This is the chief port on the 
Lake, belonging to Sardinia, and is of much import- 
ance to the Government, as all the merchandize 
sent from Genoa and the Sardinian Suites to 
Switzerland, jasses by Arona; and between this 
port and Locarno, tlie commerce is considerable. 

At an hour's drive from Arona, the Lake con- 
tracts, and forms the Ticino, which is crossed by 
a flying bridge. This river divides the Sardinian 
territory from the Lombard- Venetian States ; and at 
Sesto Calende, on the further side, the traveller finds 
himself again in the hands of the doganieri. From 
Sesto to Milan, a distance of about ten leagues, 
the Slrada Sempionc Ue* vV^om^ a. ty3«.-«sc^ A 
unequalled fertiUly, buX AcNOvi tS Y**-"*^**^^" 
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encircline the pimn on the west, north, i 
is occaaioiittlly seen, havbg llie appearance 
light clouds lying on the lioiizon, their base beir 
generally invisible through the haze of the inte 
vening distance. Tlie multiform summit i 
Monte Rosa, towering above the glaciers ai 
anowy peaks of the Helvetic and RhEctian rang 
forms a beautiful object. The route paases throuf 
numerous tovma and villages ; among othei 
Somma, (near which is obtained a fine view of t1 
Alps,) Gallatate, Gastallanza, and the large ma 
ketrtown of Rho, remarkable for its ma^ifice 
church.* Milan is scarcely seen before it 
entered. A glimpse may be caught of the spi 
of its duomo, but the traveller generally amy 
abruptly under the walls of the city. Tlie giai 
entrance from the Strada Sempione is by a tr 
mnphal arch, intended by Napoleon to commem 
rate the formation of tliia route. After liavii 
long suffered it to remain unfinished and neglecte 
the Austrian Government have undertaken t] 
completion of this magnificent structure. 

The route which we have now been tracin 
was determined upon by the Conqueror of Ital 
immediately after the battle of Marengo, ffhi 
the diiliculties of the passage of the Great E 
Bernard, and the almost fetal check at Fort Bar 
were fresh in his recollection. In November 180 
the minister of war was directed to send ft 
brigades of engineers to open a route across t1 
Simplon, practicaWo ^ot xtlillcr^. Little, hon 
CFer, was uooe before WMc\v\'«S\,■'l^w».'*..ttl! 
. • Supposed to bo RavM Caj«%^^ 
jaU» bjr a bloody deteat otito^™™*™' 
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engineer in chief of tlic department of Leman, 
arrived to take the BuperiTilEn(ieni"e of the worka, 
ami having surveyed the wliole line of road, formed 
ihe plans ultimately adopted and completed under 
hia able inspeclion. The early history of thia 
pass is involved in ohscurity. It is supposed to 
have been frequented in very remote ages ; and 
there is a tradition, that, three years before the 
battle of the Consuls Marine and Catullus with the 
Cimbri, the Coneul Q. Serviliua Csepio led some 
Roman legions across tliis mountain to oppose 
tltat Celtic nation. The name of this mountain, 
or rather of the pass, has been supposed to be a 
corruption of Ceepionc, derived from lliat of the 
Roman Consul.* The Italian form of the name, 
is Sempione. In many old accounts of the paes, 
it is called St Plom ; but, as no such saint was 
ever heard of, it may be taken for granted, that 
this form of the name originated in a blunder 
occasioned by the manner of pronouncing the 
word, which is ettpressed by the French ortho- 
graphy, Simplon. Its importance and commo- 
diousness as a pass, are, at all events, to be 
ascribed to Napoleon. It Ie remarkable, that the 
French Emperor never traversed this road him- 
BclEt The formation of it was completed in five 
yaarg ; but the projected fioiptce on the summit of 
the pass, as well as the triuuinliol arch which was 
to record the ibrmaUon of tne route, were eUlI 

■ Some persoDB have sought for the etymnlogYof the 

word in the namu S«inp[uu\iiB ■, \BA■ClO^«m^m.<^wii■^l=aI» 

a mwitJoneil in history in conwniavi -bAV ftwi \ms.. ,. 

f Wcmto ^ Mkneni on. &>^ aM<&iMtH '^ ^ 
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infiniolin^, wlien tidings of Napoleon's 
BtTCBted the progreBs of llie works, 

Before we enter Milan, we must i 
fitcpe, in order to give Bome fiirtber account of d 
Lakes of Lombardy. 

Tiie Lago Maggiore (called also the Lake of Lo- 
canio], the ancient Lacut Verbanut, is funned by 
the Ticino (or Tesino), wliich, rising on the Si. 
Gothard, descends the Val Levantina, and, being 
joined by other mountain streams, enters ihe Lake 
at Magadino. It receives also, bytlie Toccia, the 
waters flowing from the Simplon and the Gries; 
by the Negoglia, on its western bank, tbose of Lake 
Orta ; and on the eastern, side, by the Tresa, those 
of the Lake of Lugano. The Ticino, retaining its 
name, flows out of the lake, at Seato, a considerable 
river, and running in a south -easterly direction to 
-Pavia, (to which it gave its ancient name of 
Ticinum^ falls into the Po not far below that 
city- Notwithstanding its modem name, this 
Lake is not the largest of the lakes of Lorn hard V, 
being in length inferior to that of Como, and far 
less extensive than the Lago di Guarda. Its 
dimensions have been very differently stated ; but 
it would appear to be between 5fty and sixty 
miles in length, and from five to six in breadth.* 

• ■ The WDjHh of thU Inke ii entimated bj Stralio, uu IIh 
authority of Polyhius, at 40D alui^a, or Mj Boman nilci i 
and I believe, Vlte iLctual distance between Suto Cdietiitt 
and MagEuIioo, the uppofiitt oxtiinnitiini of the lake, wlU 
not be found to fall short of this computiition." — C*aio(ff, 
vol i. p. 53, Bibhop Burnet raaitea it fif ^-.six n "" 
in ini).;( places six imlea bcoul, ilhiI lOOfaliiomB 
the middle. 



Four iaiatids adorn, or, in the opinion of some 
travellerB, disfigure, the fair face of the Lake. 
Theee are the celebrated Boreomean leiands, situa- 
ted in the bay which receives the Ticiuo and tho 
Toccia. One of ihem, crowded wilh dwellings 
and boats, is inhabited by substantial fSsiiennen. 
The Iflola Bella and Isola Madre claim a more par- 
ticular description. 

The Isola Bella is said to have been but a bare 
rock of slate, up to the middle of the Gevenlcenth 
century, when its noble proprietor, the Count 
Vilaliano Borromeo, resolved to immortalize liim- 
aelf by converting it into an Italian Paradise ; and 
it must be allowed to present one of the most per- 
fect specimens of the Italian style of ornamental 
gardening, whatever may be thought of the na- 
tional taste which it exliibits. Upon the bare 
rock has been raised a pyramidal mound, consist- 
ing often rectangular tiers of terraces, or hanging- 
gardens, supported by arches, terminating in a 
platfonn sunnounted with an equestrian statue. 
Groves of stunted orange and lemon trees grow 
in the shallow soil collected, at a vast expense, 
on these terraces ■ and the stone balustrades are 
decorated with a multitude of statues, chiefly 
allegorical, of inferior workmanship, and inter- 
mixed with spiral pinnacles of stone, now in a 
dilapidated state. Tlie time was, when this island 
was regarded with universal admiration as one of 
the wonders of Italy. A French writer says, that 
its groves can be compared only to those of Idalia, 
its gardens to that of the H«sYaT\ABS.,\V%-sf&»**'«i 
that of Armida ; a deBiiti\A:\(m \«i.* V*-'^a>a*SM^-, 
perhaps, than it may seem to^lel«.^^'«lW«■*^'^^ 
DoUona of gardeiung do tiyX. a.V^««* ^** ^^'^ 
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far beyond those of the modem Italians, Hen, 
Rousseau has fixed the residence of hia Jiiii& 
But what is more remarkable, the grave and 
fastidious Bishop Burnet epeaks of tliese islandf 
in not leas raprturous terms. ' They are certainly,* 
he says, ' the loveliest spots of ground in uM 
world. There is nothing in all Italy, that can ba 
compared to them. Tliey liave tiie full view til 
the lake ; and the ground rises eo sweetly in them, 
that nothing can be imagined like the terraced 
here. The whole'island (Isola-Bella) is a gar* 
den, except a little comer to the south, set off for a 
village of about forty little houses. And because 
the figure of the island was not more regular by 
nature, they have buitt great vaults and porticoet 
along the rock, which are all made grotesque ; and 
so they have brought it to a regular ^rm, by laying 
enith over these vaults. Tiiere ia, flrst, a gaiei 
to the east, that rises up from the lake by five row! 
of tcrrsces, on the three sides of the garden Oat 
are watered by the lake. The stairs are noblej 
the walls are all covered with oranges and dttDDU 
There are two buildings lu the two comers of thU 
garden : the one ia n miU for fetching up iht 
water, and tlie other is a noble summer-house, lU 
wainscotted (if I may epeak so) with alabaster and 
marble of a fme colour inclining to red. Frori 
this garden, one goes on a level to all the rert ol 
the allays and parterres, herb-gardens, and flowed 
gardens ; in all which there are variety of fatu» 
tains and arbours. But the great partene ia ■ 
ourprising thing ■, tot, aa 'ft Sa •«&'i*Mv»)M!d wid 
BtaluBB and fountojni'a, s,\wV\* o^ *Mi.ftV «»»Kft.,-<d 
justly situoted to the V4\wi«>«>'-^*«^*^J 



looks to the parterre, ie made like B theatre, all 
full of fouutauiB and Btatuen, the lieigLt rising up 
in five several rows, it beJug about Gfty feet msh, 
and about eighty feet in front; and round this 
mount, answering to the five rows into which the 
theatre is divided, there go as many terraces of 
noble walks. The walls are all as close covered 
with oranges aud citrons, ae any of our walls in 
England are with laurel. The top of the mount 
ia seventy feet long, and forty broad ; and here 
is B Vast cistern, into which die mill plays up tha 
water that must furnish all the fountains. Tho 
fountains were not quite flniahed when I was there ; 
but, when atl is finished, this place Will look like 
an incbanted island. The freshness of the ur, it 
being both in a lake and neai tiie mountains, tho 
fragrant smell, the beautiful prospect, and the 
delightful variety that is hero, make it such a 
habitation for summer, that, perhaps, the whola 
world hath notldng like it.'" 

■ Burnet's TiaVEls, Letter II,— Evelyn sUghllj' noticM, 
hut does not appeal ti> bnre viBileil, ■ tha pretty ialaiid Isa- 
bella, aa whlcb is a Lur bause biiiit oa a mount ; iudeed tbe 
whole isbuid i» a mount mcenJed by aevHnd terraces and 
tnUts all get about with orange andcitniu-treea.' — (Memoits, 
vol. ip. £17.) From hiB ndmimtlaii o{ tho gaidens of tha 
IViace D'Orioa at Genoa, he could not haie foiled to ba do- 
lighted with those of Isola-bella. So dif&reut, homver, i« 
modern Bnglisb taste, that Mr. Brockedon characlerizeB the 
whulu crealioa Bs ' worthy only of a rich man's misplaced ex- 
ttaragMiPi!, ■od tho tasta of a confeclioner.' Mr. Simond 
■ay* .- ' Tliit whinuical strutluie, seen from a distance on 
the Iflito, suggests Ibo idea of a hugu Pe(i^QtAsi»s'f"*>J'-"i*> 
orer wi(h liuiuUof woodcQcka [m4^ATii%e»' ^■^"^.'''^'^L, 
dworilKM the riUa as' ia Bu\j\vmK\^ >«ii \aAn,W»™™*" 
mJ out.' Mr. HftkieweU,wto bu s««.» ' ' 
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The natural attractions of the situation 
acknowledged. The views from the terraces 
ipoBt beautiiul, both up and down the lake, and up 
the bay ; and uotwJth standing the obsolete or 
discordant taste in which the gardens are l^d out, 
the profuse and extended scale on wliicli art has 
exerted itself, joined to a luxuriant vegetation, pro- 
duces no sh'ght effect of giaadeuT. The small 
garden between the architectural mound and the 
ftalace, Mr. Simond admits to be * pretty enough' ; 
Kid large trees of the finest growth there find room 
for their roots in the shallow soil. This Traveller 
measured the trunk of a bay-tree seven feet in 
^cumference. On the bark of one of these trees 
IB seen the word battaglia, said to have been 
carved by Bonaparte, with his pen-knife, during 
Iiis visit to the island, soon after the victory of 
Marengo. As the winter in this region is some- 
times sufficiently severe to kill the orange-trees, 
die artificial groves are, during tliat season, covered 
over with a roof of boards. 

The palace has notlilng in its exterior to recom- 
mend it, and has not a tree to sliade it, but contains 
^me lofty and spacious apartments, neatly stuc- 
coed, painted, and gilt, and adorned with some fine 
marbles and pictures : they are, however, rather 
bare of furniture ; and the doors of the best rooms 
■re of the commonest materials and tlie nidest 
Workmansliip. ' A considerable part of the build- 
Big (that, indeed, which would have been theUand- 
aomest) remains unfinished, not even covered in ; 

a poiut near the summit A ttve mouiMi,«5fciii»ifSft-TOi» 
complaceuKy of the siBgu\aj; coiriiuialJcB. lA iwtoiA\ie>«*n 
UhJ aitMaaX sflendoui.. 
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Etie one hundred and fifty years, or more, 
which have passed over its roofless walls and sash- 
less windows, have not,' says Mr. Simond, ' im- 
proved the looks of this dead limb of a living 
palazzo. The ground-floor apartments are mosMC 
all over, ceiling, floor, and walls ; not legitimate 
mosaic, made of square bits of glass or stone, and 
polished over, but simply pebbles of various colours, 
bedded in strong mortar : it is very durable, and 
looks extremely weiJ.'* The low windows of 
these grotto apartments open nearly on a level mth 
the lake ; and they must be in summer refreshingly 
cool. Among the sculptures, there is a bust of San 
Carlo Borromco, and a veiled ligure finely exe- 
cuted. A table of agate is shewn, which was a 
present from Pius VII. to Napoleon ; also the bed 
upon which the illustrious visiter slept. There is an 
inn upon the hland, where travellers may find 
tolerable accommodation. 

The Isola Madre is larger than the Isoia-bella, 
and is in like manner adorned with hanging-gar- 
dens ; but these are more natural, more varied, and 
less trimly kept, tlian thoEe of the 'beautiful islanil'; 
they are consequently more pleasing to an English 
eye. There is a large mansion, uninhabitable from 
decay, with a theatre attached to it, built to add to 
the splendid gayeties of the viUeggiattira, but now 
falling to ruin. Tlie Isola di San Giovaimi, near 
Palanxa, commands a beantifiil view, but is seldom 
visited, as there is only a small villa upon it. 

From these islands, travellers generally proceed. 
to Arono, to examine U\e ce\^xaXa\tQ\.WHS!!!i.«*is*ft- 
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of San Carlo Borromeo, wliich is, indeed, an eiS 
traordinaty work of art. The statue itself is 6$ 
feet in betght, and Btands on a granite pedestal of 
46 feet, ho tLat the total height ia 113 feet. The' 
head, handa, and feet are of bronze, cast froisl 
models by Corano. They are of admirable work-' 
uianship ; and the mild, dig;nified, and benevolent' 
fixpreaBioD of the bead exceeds all praJae, ThV' 
drapery is composed of aheets of copper on tiinbei^ 
ftaming, bo iugeniously wrought that the edges m# 
concealed in the folds, and the appearance of tlW 
entire statue ia tiiut of a single casL* Tiie attitndeJ 
which is that of benediction, is remarkably tax* 
and simple. The right band is extended ; the let^ 
holds a book, whii;h is also of copper. Seen fronf 
the road helow, ' the great priest wulldnff amond 
the woods, wliieh reach only to his middle, mt 
holding up his fingers in the act of blesung thf 
people, has a very singular effect.' The views firoiJ 
the eminence on wliich the statue is placed, are 
exceedingly fine, particularly firum a short distancij 
west of the monument.f ' 

The Borromean family were formerly lords q| 
the lake, its islands, and the adjacent shores, Th^ 
lustre of their name is wholly derived, howeven 

* ' A liugE pillar built up in the interior of Uie itatue will 

mitnei'auB iron props, ennblio the curious to work their wM 

up into the very head uf the holy sichbibhup, «here BiM 

have Ihe gratiHcatiuD of hearing tlmtugli hiH eon, bieaOiiDl 

through his noitrilii, and looking out of the pupil of hia ejJ 

as if it were a window.' — Simond, p. 9, The hoail irill bell 

&>utpetsons seated round iitB^e. , 

/ TVcods, vol.i. p. 201. BtocVeiQii- To» «t&iAa td 

ployed upon this statue wwe, Zxd^ ol^-aw^ttJA-t^ 

of Lugano. 
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from the celebrity of the sainted archbishop and 
cardinal, who is the patron saint of the Milanese. 
The high birth and princely fortune of Charles 
Borromeo naturally led him, we are told, in his 
early youth, into a life of pleasure ; but this he 
relinquished at the age of two and twenty, to devote 
himself to his ecclesiastical duties as archbishop of 
Milan. His endeavours to reform his clergy, 
nearly cost him his life, an attempt having been 
made to assassinate him. During the plague 
which ravaged Milan, he fearlessly attended the 
sick and dying ; and liis premature death, in 1584, 
at the age of forty- six, is thought to have been 
hastened by his humane exertions in behalf of 
others, and his austerities towards himself. Such 
is the golden side of his character. In the history 
of the Reformation, he appears as the most formid- 
able adversary of the Ptotestant interest in Italy. 
^ It was the great object of his ambition,' says Dr. 
M^Crie, ' from an early period of his life, to 
oppose an effectual barrier to the progress of 
heresy, and to repair and prop the fabric of popery, 
which he saw tottering on its base. With this 
view, he applied himself to the removal of abuses 
in Italy; introduced reforms into the morals of 
the clergy, particularly of the monastic orders ; 
and erect^ seminaries in which young persons of 
talents should obtain such an education as pight 
qualify them for entering the lists with the Pro- 
testants, and fighting them with their own weapons. 
All the celebrated champions of the Catholic faith, 
from Bellarmine to Bossuet, proceeded from the 
school of Borromeo. It would have been well if 
the Cardinal had confined hifioa^ V^ tsa^^^)^ ^ 






kind; but, besiileB abetting tlie mot^HI 
measures for auppceasing the reformed opin 
within his own diocese, he industriously fomei 
dissensions in foreign countries, leagued witb i 
who were capable of any desperate attempt, 
busied himself in providing arms for subjects 
were ready to rebel against their lawfiil rulers, 
to shed the blood of their peaceable fellow i 
zens,'* Borromeo was the nephew of Pope ] 
IV,, to whom he owed his advancement; and 
learned his lessons of charity from that nefar 
persecutor. Under this sainted prelate, a new 
cies of outrage, unheard of among civilized nati 
was resorted to. Bands of armed men haui 
the roads of the Val Teline, seized the Protest 
unawares and canied them into Italy, there b 
committed to the flames, or to perish in the t 
of the Inquisition, Such was the man who 
canonized by Paul V., and to whom, a hnn< 
and thirteen years after his death (A.D, 16! 
the people of Milan erected, at their own expe 
this extraordinary monument ; which ia c^la 
one of the wonders of Italy, if it may not i 
among the wonders of the world. 

The scenery of the Lago Maggjore is i 
varied. That of the upper part is bold and rac 
tainous, its northern branch opening into on 
the most beautiful valleys of the Ithietian A 
which form a magnificent amphitheatre in 
back-ground. Totvards the east and BouUi, 
mountains gradually decline to the jilain of L 
bardy; and the lower ^'rt.ol&t\5*ftSs.':^»it: 
• M'Crie's Reformation \tt l^ai-J, "K- ^l-aW. 
— -3W, -^ 



i;[uiet and Boftened charatter, yet still very beau- 
tiful. The immediate shores are richly fringed 
with wood, occasionally broken by picturesque 
erags, topped with castles or churches, with nume- 
rous villages stretching alou^ the water's edge. 
AllJiough inferior in wildness and Bublimity of cha> 
lacteitothe Lakeof Como, (and perhaps to^thatof 
Lugano,) the soKer beauties of this lake are gener- 
ally allowed to be the more attractive, contrasted 
an they are with the distant grandeur of the Alpine 
^ain. Tliere ig, of course, upon this point, some 
liiffeience of opinion ; but many who give the 
preference to the Lake of Como, admit, that upon 
tiiat lake, tliere is no view that equals in beauty the 
bay of the Borromean islands. 

Mr. Brockedon speaks in glowing terms of Uie 
Lake of Orta, (the ancient Lacus CuHus,) and 
lematks, that it is extraordinary this romantic lake 
should be so little known. It is about nine miles 
in length, surrounded with lofty mountains and 
wooded slopes, and its shores are enlivened by 
numerous villages. Near tlie middle of the lake is 
the I»ola de San Giuiio, which was once a forti- 
fied post, and, towards the close of the sixth cen- 
tury, gave title to a dukedom.* ' Tliere is a fairy 
appearance about this island,' says Mr. Brockedon, 

• In the year 590, Miaulfb, Duko de S. Giuiio, 
ftvoured the descent of the Franks by (he St. Golhanl ; for 
which, ill Ihe (i^lowing year, Aatollo, the now Idag of the 
IiOmbarda, puiuBhed turn with the loss of his head. Giuiio, 
the wife of Beieuger II., Kinj; of Lotnburdy, took refuge in 
■n, . . . . „„,. ^j reBoluleiy dufendtd hersiilC fot Iwa 
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' wliich ia very beautiful; and II 
not without romance. It is celebr 
antiquity of ite church, in which the v< 
whale is Bhewn aa that of a monstr 
which infested the island, and which wi 
by San Giulio, who lived in the fourth < 
whose ashes are preserved in a eubtenri 
The town of Orta, opposite the iala 
built, and there is an excellent inn. E 
rises a hill which ia a sanctuary d 
S. Francis of Assise : upon it nineteen 
diatnbuted, some of elegant arciiltectu] 
taining groupes in terta-cotta and pic 
hill is laid out as a beautiful garden 
general char.icter of tihi: laud borderii 
whence, probably, its name. The vie' 
hill of the sanctuary are diarming- 1 
(between wliidi viU^e and Orta the if 
ated.) a mule-road Toads over the m 
Arolo, to Yarallo, in the Val Seasia, ^ 
ia the most remarkable saera-monle 
mant, which is annually visited by tl 
devotees. Tlie scenery on this route i 
striking and beautiful.'* 

The Lake of Lugano (Larvs Ceres 
lies to the eastward of tlie hagtt h 
scarcely less picturesque, but in ol a v< 
character. ' The mountains are rugged 
generally rising from the water's edge i 
bottom of each of its six bays, they 
leave cultivated valleys. The lower 
slopes J3 covered wftn \me% keA. h\\v 
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Spotted whli villagea wlierever tliey are not too 
eteep to admit of it. In other places, they are 
clothed witii wood ; and the upper parts are all 
woody, except where the perpendicular rocks prt>- 
hibit vegetation. Two of the crags, San Salvadol 
and Val Solda, are particularly fine.' * This lake 
is twenty-five miles in length, but its average 
breadth does not exceed a mile and a hal£ Its 
depth throu^uut is Very great ; in some parts 
unfathomable. The most beautiful part U the bay 
of Lugano, at the head of which the little city of that 
name is situated, and which is bo deeply indented 
as almost to form an arm of the lake. One side 
stretches out into a beautifully verdant and culti- 
vated 'point : the other is fbrmeil by an abrupt 
conical mountain, crowned with the little chapel of 
San Salvadore. Rich woods sweep round behind 
the city, covering a gentle elevation ; and far be- 
yond, in the distance, rise the Lepontine Alps, 
with the glaciers of the Simplon, and above all, the 
towering summit of Monte Rosa.t Mr. Brock- 
edon, indeed, styles the Lake of Lugano ' the most 
beauttflil of the northern lakes of Italy.' 

Lugano, from which the lake take its name, 
now belongs to the Swiss canton of Ticino, or the 
Tessin, composed of the former bailliaga of Lo- 
carno, fiellinzona, Mindrisio (the most southern 
town of the Helvetic confederacy), and Lugano. 
The boundaries of the Milanese Qoverament and 

• WooJji, Tol. L p. 202. 

t SIcrfduK of Italy, vul. IT. p. 223. TtuiteU-i-iftsBftiKw* 
in ibe KDiiery of Hub lake, w\iich, >H\ftv\\*i\a.tTOK,-B\c«™^ 

of tuaie lit the bays on ttie Notfe fkiaecuaa w«-^ 
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the SwisB canton, cross the lake i 

Purlezza, the frontier town of Italy Jn this direr^tnn: 
in built beneath an impending chff at the head a 
the lake, about twelve miles above the bay. Lu- 

Sno is, alternately with fiellinzona and Locarno. 
: seat of government for the canton. It ie. 
however, only nominally or politically Swiss. In 
dress, language, manners, and appearance, 1h( 
natives are Italian ; in everything, in fact, but thdi 
superior activity and enterprise. Their little citj 
has a bustling, thriving air, answering to the dia- 
racter and pursuits of its inhabitants, and carrier 
on a considerable commerce in silk, woolkn stufb. 
and wine.* It also traffics largely in books ; ftn 
here the press is tree, and its frontier utuotion 
ensures a ready sale for all works interdicted ir 
Italy. It is celebrated, moreover, for one of th( 
best newspapers on the Coutinent, and boasts ol 
an excellent inn. The women here have a gracefiil 
fashion, (common, indeed, throughout the North ol 
Italy,) of fastening up the hair at the back of th( 
head with a star of pins. Goitrous complaints are, 
tmliappily, scarcely less prevalent in this cantoi 
and the neighbouring mountain district, than ir 
the Valuis itself. 

A good road has been constructed from Luganc 
to the foot of the St, Gothard, leading over MonK 



* Some natural caves, wliich have acquired tlie ubim 01 
tho Cflv.-niB of ^lolua, on eccDunt ot Ihu cold wind thid 
rushes out of them during <he suniDier mouths, Ehim tin 
jotdting oi the snows in Ibc u\|^'[ w^iu, have bceo cm. 
verted by the iugenuits o^ ftie WgKoss* H*ii -anuHiKu! 
aJid warahouHeS) by erecting ■«Qu&imV'aWw 
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Cenere to BeUinzona, where it falls in with llie 
route &oin Locitmo, situated at tbc nortlicrn ex- 
tremity of the Lago Maggiore. Belliuxona is tbc 
bey to SwitEGrlaud by this ontfancc, u it com- 
mande the various passes which debaucke into the 
Val Levantine, — from llie forest cautuns by the St. 
Gothard ; from DissentiB and the valley of the 
Vorder Hhin by the Ltdunanier ; and from the Val 
di Miaocco by the pass of the Bemardin. The 
important situation of Belliozona has exposed it 
to perpetual slcfiies and contesls in all the wan in 
which the Swiss have been involved, It is sup- 
posed to be the Dililio of early geography ; a town 
of the Metiala, who are supposed to have inliablted 
Ihe Val di MiBocco.* This valley, watered by the 
MoSaa, which falls into the Tessin near Bellinsona, 
is remarkable for the number of beautiful torrents 
which descend into it, A new road, practicable 
fi>r carriages, has recently been completed by the 
authorities of the canton of the Giisons, commencing 
at Coire, the capital of that canton, in the valley 
of the Rhine, and leading to Splugen ; whence tt is 
carried over the Betnanlin (7090 feet above the 
Bea), and descends with the Mo^sa to Bellinxona, 
Tile formation of tlus road was long opposed by 
U)e AuBtro- Lombard Government, from the jealous 
apprehension of its interfering with the commerce 
of the Splugen pass ; over which 'a new road has 
alao been recently opened, practicable for car- 
riages, and avoiding entirely the old and dangerous 
jHtss of the Cardmelli-t Unlike the col of the 

" Cramer, tdI. i. p. 60, ^^ 

t A descfiptioQ ott\»is new loaiwiWift 1oM^^"=^^*iS^"l, 
Directions, p. 480. U ia tto duottssA ^<su!* lnwa"'^^^'™^ 
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Bernardin, which pesents a dreary plain, clxicSy 
' occupied by the lake of the Moeaa, ihri sumnru't of 
the Splugen Ib a Darxow crest, (6500 feet above 
the sea,) whence the road rapidly descends above 
700 feet to the AuBlrian dogana, situated in a ahd- 
tered plain which has the appearance of having once 
been a lake. Numerous covered ways of stroug 
masonry have been formed to protect the traveller 
against the avalanches to which this pass is parti- 
cularly exposed ; and a very winding track leads 
down to the banks of the Lira, in the valley of Saa 
Giacomo, whence the route pasBes through Chia^ 
venna to Riva at the head of the Lake of Como.* 
A route from Cisalpine Gaul across the Rhse- 
tian Alps, is one of the four passes mentioned by 
Polybius as known to the Romans in hie time ; but 
it seems difficult, if not impossible to determine, 
Mr. Brockedon remarks, whether the pasH referred 
to, was [hat of the Bernardin, orof the Splugen, by 
the Rhiuwald, that of Mont Septimer, leading from 
Chiavenna by tjie Val Bregalia to Coire (^Curia), 
or that of the Lukmanier, from the Val Levantine 
into the Val Medels and the Vorder Rhin. From 
the ancient Itineraries, however, it appears that two 
passes were in early use, which, if not first opened 
by Augustus, must have, been frequented long 
before : the one traversed the Splugen (CuTteum 
Aureum}, and the other, Mont Septimer.f Bui, 
as both roads met at Chiavenna (Clavenna), ihey 

to Milan and Venice, and preseats some very wild and wb- 
lime Beenexy. "^ 

• .See the description ut ttiew "Ssswi '\a "So. J> 
.Brociedon'B IlluslcixliottB. ' 

t Cnuner, vol. i. [i- 1^^' 
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migiit be reckoned by Polybiue as one route. Tlie 
pass of tlie Splugcnwaa one of the most frei^ueated 
in 1473 ; anil some part of this route was in use 
in the twelfth century. The passes into tlie Gri- 
sons are often mentioned in the history of the 
campaigns of Bonaparte. In 1799, the Froncb 
army under General Lecourbe, passed by the Ber- 
nardininto theGrisons. But the most remarkable 
event connected with these passes, is the passage 
of the Splugen by the second army of reserve under 
Marshal Macdonald, in November and December 
1800, of wlijcii Count Segur has given a moat 
thrilling description. 

The Val Levantine, or Laventina, through 
which the Teaino descends from the St. Gothard, 
was at one time one of the most frequented routes 
from Switzerland into Italy ; and during the wars 
of the French Revolution, it was the scene of re- 
peated contests and of most merciless ravages, 
D^g visited in turn by each of the contending 
armies, alternately pursuing or pursued. The 
opening of the grand routes of the Simplon and the 
Cenis, on the one hand, and the new roads over the 
Bemardin and the Splugen, on the other, have 
destroyed in great measure both its military and 
its commercial importance." The people of the 
Waldstetten, aware of tliis, have, it is said, de- 
cided upon completing this pass as a carriage road. 

"The communicBtiou hy the St. Gollmrd is so corisider- 
able, that 1 5,000 pereonB annually, aod 300 hoiBeB or hiuIgb 
Uden with merchiuuliie, veekly, pass the hospice on its sum- 
_:. o _._.__ ^1... - -■- - isanil Usiin "wnsK*. _\ — 



dailj'. This must be erroneous, ot ft\tt cwoxorto^ '"^'"^ 
eoune between luly anA SmtactWii^.^ *«. ^^5f««»* 
bat sreaUy fallea off.' Brw.te&aB. ^o. w . \. Vt- 
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The lower Val Levantine is fertile, but di 
of picturesque interest. The upper valley, tiii 
3000 feet above the sea, is BtiU very prodw 
and presents some magnificent scenery ; espei 
on approaching the gorge of Stalvedro, ^ 
closes the head of the valley, dividing it iroi 
Val Bedretto. Above the rocks on the right 
of the Tessin, are the ruins of a tower ascrilM 
the Lombards, and still bearing the name of o 
the latest of their kings, — ^the Tower of Desid 
Near this gorge, a path leads off on the r 
through the Val Piora, and by the pass of '. 
manier, to Dissentis and the country of the 
sons. On the left, the valley of Bedretto 1 
by the pass of Naufiranen, to Obergesteln ii 
Upper Valais. A few miles beyond the defi] 
Stalvedro, is Airolo, a place of considerable bi 
for here great numbers of mules are kept foi 
transport of merchandize across the St. Gotl 
the road beyond this point being at present 
practicable for carriages. A difficult zig-zag 
leads to the entrance of the Val Tremosa, the 
defile on the ascent. Amid these scenes of pi 
cal desolation and savage grandeur, Suw 
gained a useless victory over a division of 
French army in September 1799 : on the 
of a large rock near the summit, is seen m 
carved, the inscription, Suwaroff Victor. 

The sterile and dreary summit of the St Got 
(6500 feet above the sea) scarcely deserves 
name of a plain. An indifl'erent inn is found 
the highest point, not far from which are the i 
of an kospice founded in the thirteenth century 
rudeJy paved road, ^ivevicft m\A^ w^\ broken 
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rocky groimd, between Beveral lakes, the soiitcck of 
ihe slteams which flow down the mountain in op- 

EjBite direcliona ; the Tessin towards tlie Lake of 
Dcarno, and the Reuss towards the Lake of Uri. 
The road descends with the latter stream to the 
Val Ursem, whence a track leads off to the left, 
overthe Furca, to the Valais, while, iu the oppo- 
Bite direction, there is a passage over the Ober- 
Alp to Diasentis. On leaving the Val Ursem, the 
road enters a gallery pierced in the granite rock, 
320 feet long, and 12 feet in height and breadth : 
it is called the Umcrloch, and was made in 1707, 
St the expense of the Canton of Uri. From this 
gallery, it is a st£ep descent to the Devil's bridge, 
a single arch of 70 feet span, and 100 feet above 
the torrent of the Reuss, which, rushing obliquely 
beneath, [descends within a short distance above 
SOO feet. The fearful scene is rendered still more 
appalling by the recollection of the desperate con- 
tests which took place at this very spot, between 
the French and the Imperialists, during the cam- 
paign of 1799, Twice was this bridge contested. 
On the first occasion, wliile the French were 
charging the Austrians upon it, suddenly thirty 
feet of its length gave way, bearing those who 
were upon it into the gulf below, and separating 
the remaining combatants. On the second, tlie 
Russians under SuwaroS', in crossing the St. Go- 
thard to effect a junction with tlie Austrians, found 
the gallery blocked up and the bridge destroyed. 
This, they had to repair by throwing beams across; 
and liundreds of soldien fcU, m ^la «aii.ij^, "kM* 
ihe abysB, before tivey a\ic«iee4»A vo. i.w'as.% *»*' 
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FrandiflMHIlten ttMRUei], and in mfeS^goolt' 
dieir deacMft to GOMlwiMa* 

Tin «ulj UUraf of tikis pass is very obecuie, 
nor can tM noielit Mine of the mountain be 
cleo^ MOOlHiiBd. It iqtpeaTs, however, to bare 
b«eb iBchlEkd «id« Um general nnme of ModdI 
Adula, fton which StntbO reprcecnte the Rhine u 
flowfltgiiOM^raDlio&t kad the Adda in the other.t 
SMa wu f ft m t, tint die paaa of the 8l Go- 
Huai Uy dilMttr Atmgh the country of ihe 
LeponMt Wd If Aa OMeent name of the yaiiej 
oftli»TekB0,1w,tti'bliiehlyprobiible, a comip 
tion <rf die ancient nune, the St. Gothard irouM 
be propai^ ibe Lsponlfaic Alp. It woulti seem, 
bowntt, ttitthon noSMaineers were a Rfaiettan 
tribe, Vflfdl mtf aMiOiait for some confusion in 
the i^pliMtian of ittm Wkmes of doubtful etymo- 
log^.t n» fewdin nUBe of the mountain is de- 



bem tohiluted Id the Dionaia in 

Bntckedon'i lUuMiatiaiu, No. it. Titia VigMtto, 

I See Crsmtt, vol. i. p. 63. The loanud Anth«UH 
that Adula most be » generic term, a^^licaUe to dl ttt 
Rhatiiui Alpi; bnttf so, the Lepontine muM be indiiM 
undw Qw ItttteidaiuaiiiMtiDa, nneeUiBBlilDe hadilatottct 
ia dut coinrtiy. b it WMribla that Sbabo tiMv h«n cd» 
liniiidedlbeAddatuidtbBTiGinu*? TkeVogeUMBaM*' 
mit 30 railea 5.E. of ,tbe St. OothArd, bu, hinrsTar, bi« 
considered by some writen as the SUmm Adoub of Ptolan^ 
and Strabo ; and from Ifaii aneiGilt name, a kind of Iranf 
porsat felijMT finmd in tiiau mouutaiiu, «M aam«d ajwh 
na. See t^adeU's Journey, ml. ii. pi IBS. 

J The names ptva to then trib«a, ware probablj ubi- 
traiy, or taken from the oature of theteniton'&nmbabitBd. 
3%ua,BhntUlua\we&daindfriHutbaOBliIe Ail, («Mi<«r) 
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lived from a cliapel dedicated to St, Gothand, who 
was bishop of HildeBheim in the twelftli century, 
and iu houour of whom the Abbots of Dissenti» 
laised a chapel on these heights, which were within 
their junGdictlon. 

The load to Bellinzona from Locarno, U not so 
much frequented, Mr. Jlrockedon says, as it de- 
serves to be ; the route from Lugano being gene- 
rally followed ; but ' the facilities now afforded by 
thcestablishment of a steam-boat, may induce many 
travellers to make the longer voyage by the Lago 
Alsggiore.' Locarno is situated at the northern 
extremity of the lake, at tlie junction of several 
valleys wliich descend fr^m the Lepontine Alps, 
of whicii the Val Levantine and the Val Maggi» 
aie tbe principal. The Cento-valle, wliich leads 
by a difficult route, in fourteen hours, to Duomo 
d'Ossola, also tcrmiuateB at Locarno. T)ie nine 
miles between Locarno and BelhnKona, are tlirough 
a country of singular richness and beauty, abound- 
ing with picturesque scenery, which would amply 
repay the traveller for undertaking an excursion 
in this direction. 

There is yet another pass which claims a brief 
description in this place, as being more immedi- 
ately connected with the Lake of Como, and forming 
one of the grand routes to Milan. This is the 
great miUlary road over the Monte Stelvio, by 
which the Emperor of Austria has recently opened 
a new line of communication between his GerBitu) 
and Italian States, that has the advantage of not 
traversing any portion ot temVarj Nii^wsjesj^ ^s* 

U miiuiituDuiui iliilrict. Aai IrilihrnTin, a.-saxi. "f-?^^ 
lie aula of n iiUl, tnav Riva us Oim rt'sww'Vo^ *A Hfso"***- 
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another Government. From Vienna, two roads 
communicate with this pass, meeting at Prad; 
shortly after leaving which village, the new road 
bcirins to ascend the magnificent mountain of the 
Ortler-Spitz.* A little beyond the barrier, this 
mountain suddenly discloses itself with an appalling 
effect, as it is seen from its summit to its base, 
robed in everlasting snows, while enormous gla- 
ciers, descending from its sides, stream into the 
valley below the road. Immense masses of rock, 
in themselves mountains, throw out their black 
and scathed forms in striking contrast with the 
brightness of the glaciers which they ' separate. 
Mr. Brockedon, to whom we are indebted for this 
description, considers the whole ascent from Drofoi 
as without a parallel in Alpine scenery. The road, 
which is admirably constructed, winds round the 
northern side of the deep ravine into which the 
glaciers sink, and so near to them, that a stone 
may witli little effort be thrown upon tliem. The 
summit of this extraordinary pass is the highest in 
tlie world that has been made traversable for car- 
riages, being 9272 feet above the sea, 780 feet 
above the extended line of perpetual snow in tliis 
latitude, and nearly half a mile perpendicularly 
higher than the pass of the Simplon.t Yet, the 

* The village of Stelvio, Stelvi, or Stilfs, which gives its 
name to the Colj is a little out of the road, on the western 
side of the valley, near Gomagoi. The Germans call the 
passage the Stiifser-joch. 

•f The disheartening recurrence of casualties from ava- 
lanches in the highest part of tlie pass, has determined the 
AiLstrian Government to attempt cutting a gallery through 
the mountain, 970 feet below the crest of Uie passage, by 
17/ucb the most e&po^Oi v^l ol ^^ i^^^nUkb^ avoidi^ 



road on tlie summit is usually clear of snow by the 
end of July, and continues so, except from occa- 
sional falls, till September. A descent of 993 feet, 
by a succession of iourmqueU, leads down to the 
inn and custom-house on the Monte Brauglio, 
(tlie Juga Rhtelica of Tacjlue,) over whicli there 
is a passage from the Val Teline to the valley of 
the Adige. This was formerly a line of consider- 
able commerce ; but, as this route traversed a 
small ]iart of tlie territory of the Grisons, the Aus- 
trian Government has been constrained to make 
the new road ascend by the defile of Drofoi, to a 
col a thousand feet higher. 

From the Monte Brauglio, a zig-zag road leads 
down to the Wurmaet-loch, a ravine deep and 
appalling, through which the Adda falls from rock 
to rock, Tlus was fomieriy considered as one of 
the most dangerous passages of the Alps, but is 
BOW rendered secure by galleries, either excavated 
in tlie rock, or constructed of masonry. The ex- 
tent of the road thus sheltered is 2226 feet, besides 
700 feet more, so cut out of the side of the moun- 
tain as tu be sutliciently guarded by the impending 
rock. This defile leads down to the valley of Bor- 
mio, called by the Germans, Wurms. The litUe 
town of that name was formerly enriched by the 
transit of merchandise from Venice to the GrJsODs, 
by the old pass. The district of Bormio terminutes 
at the narrow defile of La Serra, wluch was 
then secured by a wail and gate. Here, the 
traveller leaves behind him the cold region (ii 
freddo pacae), nnd descends vj\V\\ \W ^S&i.toms 
the rid, djslrict of the Val TeWivc- "Wtt %,-v*.^^^ 
tiut-trees are seea immedulucV^ \wissw tM.*"^' 
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Offing to dis neglected ttate of tlie einbanlaneflff 
of the D?er in BOme places, the levels of the vsUeyt 
bave become swampa, ^vliich exhale pes^enM 
miaamata. He i^iulid aixl sickly sppcaraDce of 
the ™i'«»'t*M*«, tmaaei at once the insalubrity ef 
the dufirictuid the porertv of their oondidoni and 
gottrea and CKtiniun, ' lihe conceniitanls of fiUb,' 
prevail here to a frightful extent. The wine of the 
Val Tdine haa an eitaisive celebrity; yet, the 
Tinea xpfmnA to Mr. Brockedon to be ill trained, 
and the vineyarda to be mismanaged. The mul- 
berry-tree iaculttrated here for fiilk-worma; aadw 
fertile is the soU, that two tiancKts of maize and 
other com ais gathered in tiie year. The road 
passes thiougb & number of (ileasant tittle tOMii» 
and pictoreaqus villages, crossing the Adda re- 
peatedly, and aftnwaida running along ha M 
bank to Colico, ^ port of the Val Teline, on (he 
Lake ot Como, akmg tlm shores of which it is 
continued to Lecco.' 

The Val Teline, like the Valais, has beon during 
centuries exposed to the cruel fate of a diaputaUe 
border territory ; groaning alternately under 
the tyranny of petty eccleeiastical tyrants, and Ik 
feuds of neighbouring powers. It has been in- 
cluded, at different periods, in Switzeriand, in 
France, and in Italy. It fell under the power tt 
the Dukea of Milan in 1336 ; but was aobae- 
quently made over by one <rf the Viscoatis to d«e 
Bishop of Coire, t "Ria equivocal grant became 

• Brockedon'! lUustrationn, No. VI. 
f ' When John Galeasse potseiraed binuetf of the Dotcbjr 
of Milan, and drove out Buoabas, Mutinni, on of Buiu- 
bai'a toa», to irtiom tia tofti« ^aA «««. tton ItaM 



the basis of a claim a6erwards made to tlie fealty 
of the inhabitants by the Government of the 
Grisons, and the occaeion of an unBUCceMfiil 
irruption in 1487, In 1512, when the whole of 
the valleys from the Braugllo to the Lake of 
Como fell, with the Milanese, into the power of 
Louis XII. of France, the Grisons, in conjunction 
with the Qishop of Coire, entered (he Val Teline. 
expelled the French, and received the homage of 
tlie inhabitants. Their possession of it was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the sovereigns of Milan. 
When Charles V. succeeded to the Milanese as a 
fief reverting to the empire, he saw the import- 
ance of possessing the Va) Tcliue as a passage by 
which to secure the junction of the troops of 
Spmn and Austria. It was the policy of the French 
Court to defeat this measure ; and in the strug- 
gles between those great powers, during the wars 
to which their jealousies gave rise, the inliahitBiitfi 
of these valleys were the chief sufferers. These 
scenes of violence were aggravated by the in- 
trigues of the Pope, and the religious animoaitiea 
of the inhabitants ; which at length issued in the 
horrible catastrophe of the massacre or expulsion 
of all the ProtesUnts in these valleys, on the 20th 
of July, 16S0 ; an event which lias no parallel 
but in the massacre of the Protestants of Paris on 
Sl Bartholomew's Day.* 

braocheR of ihe dutchy [the Vnlteline, CliBTeiuiei, and 
Bonnia), rotiTed to Coire; and being hosiiiliilily received 
tind eiittirlaincd \ij the Bi^op, nheu be ditd, lie i;ave hU 
tight lu tliiae temtories to tiie Cntbi^dTiil oT Coire.' — 
Bumel, p. 6 1 ■ 

• 8«J Burwt'« TravdB, ™- 6V—US .— 'WtCTiJi'aj&B™' 
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figure, and may be said to coDsist, iii fact, of iLree 
distinct lakes, though witli only one outlet. Its 
northern part, formed by the waters whidi descend 
from the Splugen by the Val San Giacomo, is 
called the Lngo di Ckiavenna, or di Riva, from 
the town of that name, which is the port of Chia- 
venna.* The navigation of this lake ia dajigerouB, 
owing to shallows, which prevent the Como Bteam- 
boats from ascending above Gravedona ; but boats 
may be obtained at Rrva, by which travellers can 
descend to the Lake of Como. The TOarshy shores 
of the Lake of Riva, as well as the mouth of the 
Adda, are infested willi malaria to a fatal extent ; 
and no time should be lost, by those who take the 
epiugen road, in hastening through this part of the 
route.t The Adda pours the waters of the Val 
Telioe into the lake nearly opposite to Gravedona, 
at the head of what may be properly called the 
Lake of Como, a httle below the channel which 

about IwD miles in diameter.' The water of the lake is 
bighiiT in summer, ou occouat of the meltiug at tbu squw ia 
Ibe mountBini. 

• In the ' Sketohiis of Italy,' aworlt of consiJerable merit 
and interest, it is very erroneously stated, that thu Luke of 
Como ' has hut one ^eat feeder, the river .\dda, whicb 
flows down the Valteiioe from (he Splii|;hen, and, atler 
forming the maiehy Lake of ChiaTenni] epieads itself ia an 
unbrolien, though winding course, as far as Ihu point of 
Bellagio.' As the Vol Teline dues not descend iiam the 
Splugen, Ihe Adda eannot fuim the mandies of Chiarenna. 

f Near Ihe mouth of the Adda is the hill of Montaixhio, 
OD which stands a fort erected by tliu Mitrnucss of Fuenlea 
in 1CD4; Init ' it ia so mrrounded Mith deadly marshn, that 
it has been the grave o£ more viK'tvnii \ii t«i^i>'*.'^«o.'«. 
war/— Brockadon. CoVicu, tivBi«T\. olft«.Ni>.'^*'a*-.^ ■" 
tew inila» to the tiouttL'nai&. 
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connects it with tlie upper lake. From ^ 
its waters spread in an unbroken, thoud 
winding course, as far as the Point of } 
by which the lake is divided, in an acil 
into two branches. The wider and large) 
which has no outlet, extends in a southi 
direction to the town of Como : thi 
easterly branch is called the Logo di Lei 
the town of that name, near which it b^ 
dually to narrow into the Adda. Owio 
want of an outlet at Como, the waterS 
branch arc forced to return to the Point of I 
and are thus subjected to constant intd 
either in their downward or their upwari 
by the cross influence of the wind ; so i 
side is frequently cKcessively agitated, i 
other ia perfectly calm. From this circfl 
and from the vast height of the borderii) 
tains, the navigation is rendered unceC 
sometimes dangerous, by the violent tsi 
squalls to which it is particularly liable. ' 
boats, however, navigate the me from 
tremity to the other in four or five hoq 
depth varies, according to Eustace, frtt 
600 feet. 

' Throughout its whole extent, the baij 
lake are formed of precipitous mountains 1 
to tliree thousand feet in height \ in soi^ 
overliangiug tiie water, and in others, j 
clothed with wood, and studded witti han 
tagea, viUaa, chapels, and convents. 1 
pxfeiiiof the scenery \s Vwe ■, ^awWiita 
rioDt and heautifui aa lW^i we wtv'fec-J 
sliorea of the lake, bc« b^A^i\^^B N««'e^ 
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bordering mountains, where the crags and cliffs^ 
partly from their excessive steepness, partly from 
the dryness of the soil, and the burning effect of 
Italian suns, nourish no vegetable production what- 
ever, but present an aspect of glaring, arid wliite« 
ness. This defect prevails throughout the greater 
part of Alpine and Apennine scenery, and is par^ 
ticularly striking on the Lakes of Como and Lu- 
gano. The most beautiful point of view in the 
whole extent, is undoubtedly at Bellagio.* The 
upper waters are here seen winding up to the very 
foot of the higher chain of the Alps, and termi- 
nating within a short distance of the terrific pass 
of the Splugen ; the loftier hills that border the 
Lake of Lecco, rise on one side, and on the other, 
the wider expanse of the lower lake retires behind 
the beautiful fore-ground, rocks, and hanging- 
woods, that form the point of Bellagio; with 
numbers of trading boats gliding up under the 
broad reflection of the gigantic mountains, their 
white sails occasionally gleaming in the sunshine, 
and several little villages scattered along the 
shores.'t 

Mr. Matthews, describing the spot from which 
this noble lake is seen to most advantage, refers 
apparently to the same point as being immediately 
opposite the Fiume di Latte, — * a romantic little 
water- fall wliich forms a succession of miniature 
cascades from a height of several hundred feet, 

* Eustace speaks of the view from Cadenabbia as the 
most extensive and interesting on the lake. This is a little 
town nearly opposite to Bellagio, CQi\taima^Q^l<^\ftx^Vft.\^£sw^ 
whera the traveller may couve\\\tT\^i^:^ ^"s.\v\^\vi.'^\-^j^iMivs«"^» 

t Sketches of Italy, \o\.iv.v.*i\\— ^V^. 
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uinong the vineyards with wliich tJie side < 
motmtatn is plitntccl. There is a spot opposite^ 
this water-faU,' he says, 'bum wliich you com- 
mand a prospect of the whole scene, without the 
diBadvantage of a bird's-eye view. You have ihe 
three brancheB of the lake under your eye at once. 
The principal one extends northward iu the direc- 
tion of Chiavenna, with the Alps for its more 
distant boondary. Full iu front is tl)e MonU 
Legnone, which, though not ranking (aH Eustace 
ranks it) among the liigliest Alps, nor retaining its 
anuws in smnmer, is yet, from its bold, rugged 
form, and ila insulated position, one of the giandesl 
and most commanding of them. To the south, 
you look upon tlie other two branches, leading to 
Lecco and to Como. The branch extending femi 
Menaggio to Como, is of a very different character 
from Uie northern part ; and though it ts veiT 
beautiful, and at once wild and liighly cultivated, 
vrith its banks studded with villas and villages, yet, 
it wanu the grander features of the Dorthem 
prospect.'" 

The Flume di Latie (so called from the milky 

* MatthewB'a Diary of an Invalid, pp. 303, 4^-Thae ii 
nothing in Ihe Lagu Maggiare, this TraiuUer thinks, at, 
purlinps, in any nlhrr lake, that can be put in comiietifion 
wif li the liew Irom thin point of the Lake uf Coino ; but ha 

Eives the preTenmce to the Logo Maggiuiu ovei the EOuUum 
ranch of tho Como lake. The l>eccu brtinch is, inikeOt ftt» 
more picturesque of the two. This Traveller talks oT Ibe 
distant ' moiuitains uf the Vol Tellina and the JullUi Mpf 
in the directiuii uf ChiaNitana. The mountiuns of IheVal 
Teliae are not in tWt i\itcVioa, hA ft» i'iiuui Miji are 
very far to tlio cahtwaril. T\ny«o^'Cv»s%'^^%«i.iu^'*j«& 
. Septimer mnO. be iaUroileA,. 
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colour of tLe water) is one of llie wondefs of the 
lake, being an intennittent stream, and, according 
to some Italian antiquaries, the one which the 
younger Pliny refers to as being in the neigh- 
bourhood of his residence. Accoriingly, the Utile 
village of Capuana, near whicii it is nituated, hafi 
been supposed lo occupy the site of the Plinian 
villa ; and the discovery of » mosaic pavement has 
been adduced as confirmation strong of the opinion. 
The fact is, that this stream answers in no respect 
to the intermittent spring described by the two 
Plinies. The Fiutne. di Latte intermits wholly 
during the winter, running only from March to 
September. It increases by degrees till it reaches 
its utmost height, and then decreases again till its 
bed again becomes dry. There seems to be no 
Teason to doubt that its semi-annual course is oc- 
casioned by the melting of the snows in the higher 
jnonntains, though tlie length of the subterranean 
channel through which it flows, is unknown, fla 
excessive coldness is in favour of the supposition, 
tfaat it is fed by some distant glacier; and its 
milky colour indicates that it has found or forced 
a channel through some limestone or calcareous 
formation.* It bursts forth with great impetuosity 
from its subterranean channel, tumbling down a 
broken declivity of nearly a thousand feet into the 
lake. 

Tliere is, however, another intermittent spring 
of a very different description, wliich seems to have 

• Sketches of Ualy. vol. ii. p. 214. Eustace n-ji, ftsa 
tAtem from which it liuretB, ' is au^?™'*' ^^ '^-'"^ "^^ 
mSet iJiroug^Ii the bowela ot t^ ^novmVl!i^,«sA-^t's6.^&^l«». 
|to (Jjo icy siunmit that Hupjilies ftus Ateam: 



bettur daima to he idenlifierl ivitU tbe plienomcnim 
referreil to by Pliny, and of wliieli EustaDo givoa 
tite following account. After doubling tbe Verdant 
promontory of Torno, in ascending Uie Como 
branch, they hent, be eaye, towards the eastern 
bank of the lake,* and landed at a villa to wlucb 
the name of Pliniana has been given, im the pre- 
sumption that its fountain is the one which Pliny 
bsB so minutely described. ' It is situated on Ae 
marffin of tbe lake, at the foot of a precipice, from 
which tumbles a cascade amid groves of beeches, 
poplars, chestnuts, and cypresses. A serpentina 
walk leads through these groves, and discovers at 
every winding some new and beautiful view. The 
famous fountain burets from the rock in a smail 
court behind the house, and passing throug^h the 
under story, falls into the lake. Pliny's description 

■■ This Traveller iiipposes, that one a! Pliny'a faTourita 
retreats msy have stood an the ptumontory of Tumo, whenoi 
it might have eoininaiideil tno tiaya. The Bay of Agngae, 
highra- up, lalies its name trom a busy little town, the mart 
ol'the neighboiiring vallsya. Hera is aituatud a little island, 
now called di S. Cioivwii, but, in the aerenih uutuiy, 
Intula CamaBma, which, under the Loagoburdic kingi, wu 
a fortified Btrong-hold, According tu traditiim, indeed, 
' it afi^irded a retreat to the Christions during Ihe peraccD- 
lioni of the fint three ceaturim, anil from their uURiba> 
derired the rank of a town under the appellaliaa af Chns- 
topnlia; it next Ebeltored the Greek eKarrhs, and enabled 
them to make a »ucc«iserul stand agoiast the Longobnidic 
invadeiB i and in fine, as on independent repuUi«, eoiried 
on a long and eventful war with Como.' Thia noiantie 
island swells ^ntly from the lake, is about a mile la 
'cntfth, aiiil half a, iai\a \a \ice^\>, u>&'aTicU.-{ vooded uid 
cultivated.— Eiiat«B,-(o\.w.Y>. " ''^ '.™»»™«l »« -J,™. 

ulsnd, it has been jiuA'j ^ 

equaHj in«aiUb\fi ■n4 ai»si^ 
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of it is inscribed in large characters in the hall, 
and is still supposed to give an accurate account of 
the phenomenon. It is rather singular, that the 
intervals of the rise and fall of this spring should 
be stated differently by the elder and by the younger 
Pliny, both of whom must have had frequent op- 
portunities of observing it The former represents 
it as increasing and decreasing every hour; the 
latter, thrice a day only. According to some 
modern observers, the ebb and flow are regular ; 
but the greater number, with the inhabitants of the 
house, assure us, that now, as in Pliny's time, it 
takes place usually thrice a day ; usuaUy, because, 
in very stormy and tempestuous weather, the foun- 
tain is said to feel the influence of the disordered 
atmosphere, and to vary considerably in its mo- 
tions. This latter circumstance leads to the fol- 
lowing conjectural explanation of the cause of this 
phenomenon.* 

• The west wind, which regularly blows upon the 
lake at twelve o'clock or mid-day, begins at nine 
in the upper regions or on the summits of the 
mountains. Upon these summits, and particularly 
that which rises behind the Pliniana, there are 
several cavities that penetrate into the bowels of 
the mountain, and communicate with certain in- 
ternal reservoirs of water, the existence of which has 
been ascertained by various observations. Now, 
when the wind rushes down the cavities above 
mentioned, and reaches the water, it ruffles its 
waves against the sides of the cavern, where, just 

* ' Thev call its average tVme VSEa&^Ydsras^NAx^sfe^vs^ 
three to faU. We distinctly maxV^fi VU ^«cx^as»'s*wv^«ssxs^ 
the fyw mioutesof our stay.' ^Ski^<i^%« ^jy^N^^^V*^^' 
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above its ordinary level, lliere are Utile I ___ 

The water, raised by the impulse which it recdfvy 
from the wind, rises to these fissures, and tricklea 
down through the crevices that communicate with 
the fountain below, and gradually filis it. In atonny 
weather, the water is impelled with greater violence, 
and flows in greater quantities, till it is nearly ex- 
Iiausted, or, at least, reduced too low to be raieed 
again to the fissures. Hence, on such occasions, 
the fountain fills with rapidity flrat, and then dries 
up, or rather, remains low, till tlie reservoir regains 
its usual level, and, impelled by the wind, begins 
to ebb again. Such is the explanation given by 
the Abate Carlo Amoretti.'* 

With this explanation we must content our- 
selvea ; but whether, after all, this is tlie claaae 
fountain, seems to be questionable. Eustace 
asserts, that the situation of the Pliniana does not 
corrcBpond to either of the two favourite retreats 
described by Pliny, and that we are left at a loss 
to guess at the particular spots to wliich he aUudes.f 

* Eustace, voLiv.pp.-la— 45. This Traveller 'haJnottimo 
io veriff thu ictum of the fountain ;' but be remarks, that 
' it is inferior in every reaped to the ioterniiHing fouotsk 
near Settle in Yorkshire, which ebbs and flows every quMter 
of un hour without a, miiiute'a TariatiDD.' It is less remuk- 
nble, also, than the Jbalaiiie de mervdiki at Haut^cDmbc. 
See page 5S. 

t Mr. Matthews says: 'At the Villa Plininna, the will, 
I with itf njstit niBSunry, ia apparanlly in much the same state 
I as In Pliny's time, whoae deHeriptive epistlu is engraven on 
f a lahlel in the wolL' Mr, I'enmngian speaks uf (he 'bma^ 
as Oievurv habitation rfVto-^,to\.n.-(.'iaT. TheAuQuir 
, of Sketobes of Italj AesmVcH 'ft aa ' B.tttfi{iera.'\»ae., -oi^ 

Aou«, standing almost in ftv-£ -smbt, « <L.i»^ ™^t±l. 
lUke, under a rocky pwiyke, 6a-«a-rtt^-«^ «>»w^ 
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IjAmong the numeroua villas and villages whicii 

tadorn l!ie beautiful bays arid promontories of the 
lower lake, tliis Traveller mentions — 'Lenno, where, 
Home years ago, a subterraneous temple was dis- 
U«overed, with a marble statue of Diana ; and, on 
pAe very maro^ of the lake, Villa, which took its 
i?iiSDie without doubt &om the mansion which for- 
ji^erly occupied the same spot, and wliich seems 
fio have been of great extent and magnificence, as 
biemiuna of pillars are dJacemiblo, in cabu weather, 
Emider the water dose to the shore. Some auti- 
p-4]uaries suppose this to be the real site of Pliny's 
Kvilla : he couJd not have chosen a more beautiful 
jfpot, Bor, if we may believe the general opinion, 
a more genial climate.'* This ia on the western 
^^ore of the Como branch, a little below the little 
'i bay of Trammezina. Tiie little town of Cadenabbia 
Mb situated on the same shore, just above where 
|:&e lake divides into two branciieg. The village 
Tiof Capuana is on the eastern shore of the lake, 
I'searly opposite, About half a mile higher up, on 
the same shore, the pretty viJlage of Varena stands 
^ on a jutting peninsula, crowned with a Gothic 
I' tower, overloolung one of tlie busiest of the lake- 
\ fort&. Four miles above, at Bellanu, a small river 
' (the Pioverna) forces its way with a prodigious roar 
' Uirougli a tremendous cleft in the rocks, which are 
I connected above by a slight rustic bridge. The 

a wry pretly caacade, and trhich iminedialely softens 
1 into the verdant aud poputoua promonlon' ut' Tumu.' J( is 
T'eertainly the most leusible BitQ uisignol to the iniona^v. 
Mreat ot'the )ihiloBO^hoT.' 
■ £iu>tace, voL iv. p. 43. SeeaiaQS'wAiitei.'Jl^-''*^^"''*" 

p»m^^ »,.. - 
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spot is called L'Orrido di Udlano; 'and I 
time we saw it,' saya ii more recent TraveUcr, 
' the name was more appropriate than ever ; for 
the torrent had carried away part of a neiglib(itir> 
ing rock on which a church and several houses 
were built, and the fragmenta were \yiD^ in pic- 
turesque but dbaHtrous contiision in tlie midsl of 
the boiling stream, while tlie remainder of the rock, 
with the Buperincunibent buildingB, that hod le- 
aisted the force of the waters, was hanging ahatteied 
over them in impending destruction.' " 

No part of the shores of tlda beautiful lake n 
more admired, however, than the promontory of 
Bellaggio. ' This debghtfid apol,' says Eustace, 
' now covered witli villas and cottages, was, during' 
the anarcliical contests of the middle ages, not un- 
frequently converted into a receptacle of outlaws 
and banditti, who infested all the borders of the 
lake during the night, and in day-time concealed 
theniBelves amid these thickets, caverns, and fast- 
nesscB,' Of its present appearance, we have, from 
another pen, the following description, ' Steering 
back to the point of BeUaggio, we landed at the 
little village which lien on the shore of the lower 
lake, at the base of tlie lofty rock, the summit of 
which is occupied by the Villa Servellini, the inort 
beautiiiil residence I ever saw in any country. 
The edge of the clllf is crowned with exteasive 
woods of fir, pine, cypress, iles, and chestnot, 
clustering over its precipitous sides in all thdt 
native luxuriance, wnmyi^ed by llie clippings of 
/taiian taste ; w\u\c t\\tt DOMftve-xw i" ^" "■ 
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livened by a chiunning garden, filled with the 
sweetest and gayest flowers ; a sight rare indeed 
in Italy, and more delightful both from that cir- 
cumstance and from the brilliancy of the climate. 
Some ruins, near the verge of the cliff, interpose 
to prevent the eye embracing at the same moment 
the three lakes ; but the mountains and swelling 
banks that border those different divisions, blend 
finely together on every side. These walls and 
towers, from their peculiar style of building, and 
the loop-holes for archery, appear to have formed 
a part of some strong fortification in the time of 
the Longobardic kings ; which has probably given 
the name of Bellaggio to the peninsula.* We 
descended to the Villa Melzi, which is seated close 
by the edge of the lower lake, a little further down. 
The grounds of this villa are laid out with great 
taste, and are kept with a care and neatness very 
miusual in Italy : yet, with all their beauty, their 
sweetness and luxuriance, they do not, with me, 
rival those of the neglected Villa Servellini, aban- 
doned by its proprietor, who resides entirely at 

Naples/ 1 

From Menaggio, a village about three miles 
above Cadenabbia, on the western shore, a narrow 
road leads over the mountains to Forlezza on the 

* Jgger gigniiies a rampart or fortified dike ; but this 
etymology is very questionable. The same termination 
occurs in the name of Menaggio, and in the word viHaggto^ 
village. A deep well, or hole, is pointed out by * the garru- 
lous old dame who shews the place, into whicn^ she vi«nk^ 
fome £X>od-for4iothing old countesA 'oan^ V^ ^»si^.>MstVp«t:^ 
when Sie was tired of them.^ 
f Siwtehe*ofltaly,voUif.p,^\^* 
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Lake of Lugano. ' The scenery between t! 
lakes, is vuried and beautiful. In cb'mhitig n^flte 
Bleep hill from the Lake of Coma, the winding road 
presents continually changing views of the wooded 
promontory of Hell.iggio, with the Lake of Lecco 
and tlie tMO Lakes of Como ; and the descent from 
its other side leads into the pastoral Val Cavttgna, 
inclosed by tremendous rocky cliffs, and spotted 
vith groupes of immeuse walnut aod chestnut trees. 
At the foot of this valley, the Lago del Pianto, t 
small, shallow pool, rather than lake, rendeitd 
beautifiil by the accompanying scenery, meets the 
eye, with liie Lake of Lu^no gleaming beyond, 
backed by lofty mountains. There is ev^y pro- 
bability that these two lakes were former^ one, 
and that the hill wliich now forms a picturesque 
boundary to the smaller lake, has fallen from m 
crags behind ; a circumstance which is known to 
have happened in different parts of the I^kn of 
Lugano. At the hamlet of San Pietro, between 
tlie two, tlie road crosses a torrent wluch issues 
out of a deep, rocky ravine, formed by some such 
convulsion in tlic bosom of a huge mountajn.*' 
These tremendous ehoulemenfji are occasioned by 
the action of subterraneous waters in the cavernous 
rocks, lu the year 1528, tlie little Iowa of Con^ 
pione, almost opposite to Lugano, was ne&rly 
destroyed by the fall of a portion of tlie mountain ; 
and again, in tlie year 1710, a similar occurrencs 
happened neartheTresa, by which the wKtersof tltf 
Lake of Lugano find an outlet into those of the 
Laga JVlagg'lore, a.ni AuaVsi. "\\& daansA •«i)L 

* 6ketcbw,&-ft.t'<'>Vvi-w'''^»"^- ] 
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the debrin of the rocks.* The geobgy of these 
lakes ia deserving of a luoie attentive and scientific 
investigatian than has liitherto been given to ttiem. 

It is chiefly irom the shores of the Lakes of 
Lugano and Como, that the itinerant Italian 
hawkers sally forth, who formerly frequented 
England in such numbers, carrying barometers, t 
looking-glasses, coloured prints, gilt frames, &c., 
and who are still to be met with throughout Europe, 
more eapeciaiiy Germany. How wide soever their 
wanderings, these people, it ifi said, are never 
known to forget their native country, but return, 
if possible, to spend the last years of their life 
frherc they first drew breath. Lady Morgan 
uaerta, that many of the villages which rise above 
the Lake of Como, are inhabited only by females. 
* The want of land to cultivate, or of a market for 
commodities, has from time immemorial occa- 
aioned an emigration of the male inliabitants.' 
The Comasquo peasantry are described as poor and 
depressed, laborious and devout, scarcely knowing 
aay other food than ikeii polenta, a porridge made 
of maize or chestnut flour, and such fruite as the 
mountains afford. 

The south- western branch of the Lake of 
Como terminates in a sort of scini-circic, round 
whicli the town of Como is built. An amphi- 

* Eustace, vol. if. p. 61. Some penoni hare imagined 
QM iiie Lake uf Lugano was itse)l' prodafeii by a sudden 
eouvulsiuu in the HIUi ur surth ccatury. 

t They learn the art of malting barometers, Mr. CoiMl 
Bva, hy ConBtnicting tbeiVBoniiABiH, -bViAi. ase. -roiu^^iw*. 
m IhuNurthof Ita\y,in <ear»Q.ssi.\V-«aroa.T\K.-*<a**«n.'* 
faUMr outs come uue&j ftaia. Iakca- 
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theatre of kwr Mil ■anfoOBdi hwtm TlMi MiiMlili 
and on one aide liaea a ateep ooniod noniHib 
sunnouiiled with an oklfint. It JBmkUfimmm 
city, and containa a large and eaioaa eanadna of 
the middle agea. * It ia of idiiftB ftrnMB^Mi 
front ia of l^[fal and not inefegant CbtUat^hll^;, 
nave ia aupp^ted by GkitUc aidiaa; At ahak 
and tranaepta axe adorned witij^oampoaita rftiTTT 
a dome naea over the centra'* InnMiia->ial 
incongmooa aa ia th^ axohitactare^ tta «ftp% 
Eustace aaya, ia not unpleaaing. In fiNiii|<aC'tt0 
cathedral, there ia a atalue at Pliny, ivitktai* 
reliefs alluding to hia writinga ; and on^Mahi^Ml 
of the grand entrance is an inact^vtioii la Hi 
honour. It would aeem that the toaibalaarta 
circumstance of hia being a heathen, haa^alcai 
prevented him from being the canonited naferaaef 
his native dty; and Eustace goea ao inr aa la 
suppose the illustrioua Roman * to look down wMb 
complacency on the honours thus zealously paid, 
in his beloved Comum, to his memory so many 
ages after his decease !' In his time, Comum was 
already a rich and flourishing city, in the enjoy* 
ment of all the privileges belonging to a Roman 
corporation.! In most respects, remarks this 
sentimental Traveller, ' modem Como does not 
yield to the ancient city. The cathedral, in ma- 
terials, magnitude, and probably in decoration, 
though not in style, equals the Temple of Jupiter ; 
and ten or fifteen other churches may be deemed 

* Eustace, vol. iv. p. 37. 

t Cumum was origiually the chief seat of a Greek colony 
established in tVivs part uf Italy. It was indebted for its 
])nviJe^cs and impoilaiiCft \<i J.(jai^a»x, 
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as ornamental to the city as half the number of 
temples.' * 

' The interior of the town of Corao/ says 
Lady Morgan, *• exhibits dark, narrow, and filthy 
streets; churches numerous, old, and tawdry; 
some dreary palaces of the Comasque nobles, and 
dismantled dwellings of the cittadinu The 
dttomo, founded in 1396, and constructed with 
marbles from the neighbouring quarries, is its 
great feature. It stands happUywith respect to 
the lake, but is surrounded with a small square of 
low, mouldering arcades and paltry little shops. 
Its baptistery is ascribed to Bramante ; but the 
architecture is so mixed and semi-barbarous, that 
it recalls the period when the arts began to revive 
in all the fantastical caprice of unsettled taste. 
£ver3rwhere, the elegant Gothic is mingled with 
the grotesque forms of ruder orders ; and biMso 
relievos of monsters and nondescripts disfigure 
a facade, where light Gothic pinnacles are sur* 
mounted with golden crosses; while the fine 
pointed arch and clustered columns contrast with 
staring saints and grinning griffins. . . . The 
interior of this ancient edifice has all the venerable 
character of the remote ages in which it rose and 
was completed. But its spacious nave, Gothio 
arches, and lofty dome, its masses of dark marbles 
and deep-tinted frescoes, are contrasted with such 
offerings from the piety and gratitude of the devout 

* Eustace, vol iv. p. 40. — ^The church of S. Giovanni is 
adorned by several pillars which are * tuppoged to have be- 
longed to a portico' menWoTi^^ Xi'^ '?"tvxi'^ . •Ws»''^T«R>S^»2e'fc. 
description of Coino, is a taw «^wftf«x olS>DL^«itasssA>s*'^''«^ 
ness and inaccuracy of Yna 8ia^in«Ri\&« 



Comasques and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
mountains, us would better suit the stalls of the iivc 
de Friperie, or the ware-rooms of Monmouth-streeL 

* The Collegia Gallio, founded by a. Cardinal 
of that name, is a monastic foundi^on presided 
over by the order of the Scuole^ie, and appears 
to be conducted upon principles of liberality, great 
kindness, and parental attention on the part of the 
fralemity, to tiieir young charge.* A dark and 
massive building, with the sign of a bleeding 
heart (the insignia of the Jesuits) above its pon- 
derous portals, is a seminary for young womcu. 
A light, elegant, and spacious building, that cou- 
trasts with these antiquities, is devoted to the same 
purpose of education. It was raised and o{>cned 
as a lyceum, by the French, and contains some 
fine philosophical apparatus. The collection of 
natural history and die botanical gardens of thfl 
professors, are proofs tlial science has made some 
progress in Como, since the tune when SpalUnzani 
and his instruments caused such terrors among 
the mountaineers of the district. 

' The principal resources of this regia eitta are, 
the manufacture of a little silk and cotton, (carried 
on under every restriction that can check its euc- 
I ceas,) and the adventurous and profitable enter- 
prises of smuggling.t A cloth-manuiiictory near 
the village of ^. Martino, isof someconaideratiou. 

■> Two English pjaiio-fortes wire found by this THf clkt 
in the apatlniBnta of the Ructdr of Iht college. 

f Tht' frontier W.weevi ^wiiioVMid. nnil Ihi* part af 
J-ombardy fonns a s«rt. o^ \w«m-Aiae, woi. aSiw^i ».W 
for the iutroducaoa o£ wite«.'oasA«™iii,-.\i«as.'4,-ia.\B» 
iiONibla to gnui 
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Theancieutimportanceof Como ia testified 
its double walls and massy towers ; anil its present 
consequence in the eyes of its Imperial masters, is 
tndicaied by its fortified barriers, inanncd with 
leg;ions of Austrian soldiers, custom-house officers, 
and police, by its garrison, and by tlie shutting of 
its gates at an early hour of the night. Como was 
once tlie seat of the Inquisition. The forms and 
|}ie power of that terrible tribunal have passed 
fiway ; but something of its spirit still seems to 
cling to its ancient shade, and the race of its fami- 
liars appears to be not quite extinct,'* 

Tha population of Como is very variously esti- 
mated. By Mr. Eustace and Mr. Pennington, 
the inhabitants are rated at 18,000 and 20,000.t 
The situation is so fine, and the air is deemed 
•0 salubrious, tiiat, during the summer months, 
many families retire to its neighbourhood ; and it 
is becoming a sort of watering-place. About 
three miles and a half from Como, on the western 
■hore of the lake, is the Villa d'Este, for some 
fime the property and residence of the unhappy 
princess who enjoyed for a brief and troubled term, 
the tide of Queen of England. It is now the pro- 
])erty of an eminent banker of Rome. Large 
Bums have been expended on this spacious mun- 
I • Morgan's Italy, vol. i, pp. 303— 308; 301.— EusfacB 
KpeaVs of ' the security and quid' which Como ■ucms to 
' luiie enjoyed ilucing ' the numberless diaaitcra of Holy,' 
', Jl has \nitB, on tbu contCHTy, the scene of perpunuil viuSm, 
I u well US ofUie duikist bormra uC the IncjiiiBilian. 
L t In the statixtical table given in Malli: Bnm, vol.iii. 
I ^ 7bi, the popiJaliuu of Coinu is s^u.^ei.iiA.Bii'ji^SB'-,''"^ 
fMs in prubaUy on enot oE iViu -iiiusft, ojii AiwAi!i.'«ft '^"^ ^^.■ 
&^PopalAtioa of Ow ptovioca ^ 4jilK®JiBi>«S. ^:i«»»* 
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sion ; noble offices have been erected for serrants ; 
a Itandsome tlieatre lias been built ; and an excel- 
lent Toad mode to Como. lis appearance in 1820, 
liowever, was that of meianclioly deeolation. The 
theatre and the grounds were quite neglected, anJ 
nothing Temained to mark its former splendour and 
gayety, but the inscription, Villa dEite, in large 
characters in front of the villa.* 

Lecco, situated at the extremity of the south' 
eastern branc)i, is a pleasant little town, and iH 
position is very picturesque, opposite to tlie bsK 
of a Mgh mountain which sinks abruptly into the 
Jake. Numerous silk -factories and iron-WOrks 
give it a commercial importance, wliich ie increased 
by its being in the line of tlie new road to the 
Val Teline. Tlie olive, the vine, and the mulbeny- 
tree are cultivated in its environt From Lecco, 
two roads lead to Milan. The shorter, but leis 
interesting, passes directly through Monza, which 
has acquired a certain sort of celebrity aa the de- 
pository of tlie Iron Crown of Charlemagne. The 
other road lies over tlie rich plain of Erba lo 
Como, passing by several beautiful lakea,t and at 
the bases of hills clothed witii the vine and tlie 
cheatnut-tree. Numerous villages, and the tovrni 
of Inctno (hicino Forum) and £rba, inha- 
bited by a jine race of people, occur in Has 
charming tract of country. On approacluDg 
Como, that city is seen deeply emboaoined in moun- 
tains, while tfao distant Aips stretch across ibe 

• Peunington, vo\-i\.^*l.W. 

eantj-. The Eujiili* Lucui, Vt^ ^* 
—■' — from indaw) ia*^—- «'*»**™**** 
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horizon. From Como, the direct road to Milan, 
by Barlasina, is dull and monotonous ; but this may 
be varied by a little detour to Monza, a description 
of which must close this chapter. 

Monza (the Modoeiia and Maguntia of the 
days of the lower empire) is situated ten miles 
north of Milan, on the banks of the Lambro. Its 
duomo is said to date from the seventh century, 
being ascribed to the saintly Queen Theodolinda, 
whose tomb it contains. The fapade^ which 
is chiefly of marble, is of course of much later 
date ; and ' the steeple is of brick newly built, the 
old one having been accidentally destroyed by fire/ 
The interior consists of a nave and two aisles. 
The barbarous taste of ' the lower times,' is shewn 
in the sculptures, tracery, carving, and frescoes, 
which cover the walls, pillars, altars, and shrines 
of this most venerable edifice.* There are a few 
good paintings by Guercino and other good mas- 
ters. The jewels, the comb^ and other relics of 
Queen Theodolinda are among the treasures ex- 
hibited. But the glory and attraction of the 
cathedral consist of the Iron Crown which that 
famous Queen of Lombardy is said to have re- 
ceived from Pope Gregory I., and which takes its 
name from the precious relic it is supposed to in- 
close. The crown is a broad hoop of gold, about 
eighteen inches in circumference, adorned ex- 
ternally with enamel and precious stones, within 

• Why did not Mr. Woods visit Monza ? We have nothing 
better than the vague descriptions of Mr. Pennin^^n and 
Lad/ Momn. Mr. CadoU saym •. ^ TVka Orosi^ ^jk\'^.^<iKa. 

Baptist fit Monxs ii a fine inoxi\xm«cA. <A ^'^ «<Sss^s^ns»> ^ 

the middlo uge, and wu biukt m \^^.^ 



wliich is fixed, a thin Iioop or rim of i: 
ter of an inch in breadtli, composed of a nail D 
in our Saviour's crucifixion. Muratori, however, is 
bold enough to call in question, not only the legend, 
but even the reputed liigh antiquity of the crown. 
It was taken io Bologna to crown the Emperor 
Charles V. ; and it was not till aiier his coronatioD, 
that the legend relating to the iron rim was 
brought up ; founded, it is supposed, upon the 
ancient traditions respecting the crown or helmet 
of Conslantine.* Still it is, perhaps, of all crowns 
the most interesting in an Jiistoric respect. None 
of the Lombard kings were actually crowned at 
Monza, the first coronation that took place in tts 
cathedral, being that of Otho III. in 995. The 
ceremony has sometimes been performed af Pavifti 
but most frequently in the church of St. Ambrose 
at Milan. The last head which it encircled, was 
that of Napoleon ! 

About a mile from Monza, ia the summer palace 
of the viceroy ; a spacious mansion surrounded 
with fine and extensive grounds, laid out by tlie 
lale Government. This villa was the favourite 
residence of Eugene Eeauhamoia, who greatlf 
improved both the Louse and the gardens, adding 
a new theatre, and hot-housea filled with the pro- 
ductions of New Holland ; and it has now. Lady 
Morgan tells ua, ' all tlie elegance and accommo- 
dation of St. Cloud.' The whole way fironi Monui 
to Milan, the country is cultivated Uke a garden. 

* Cttdell, vol. i, ^ \10. "YtisTrasftUM hita given an e» 
graviug of it, •«\as^ ausW- ^ \« acuasS*-- "uvB.-' -^^-' 
noOung of 'the drcW oS ^v^ V'*'** ibJiu*.W- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MILAN. 

It would be difficult, Mr. Simond remarks, to ac- 
count for the choice originally made oif the site 
occupied by Milan, while, on either side, the Adda 
or the Ticino, and in front the Po, offer the conve- 
nience of navigable rivers, and while such beauti- 
ful situations might have been selected on the 
shores of the neighbouring lakes. The city stands 
on a dead flat, in the midst of a vast plain, and is 
indebted for its commercial advantages to the fine 
canals which were cut from the Ticino in the 
twelfth century, and from the Adda in the fifteenth. 
Yet, so early as the days of Strabo, it was a 
flourishing city. Ausonius, towards the end of the 
fourth century, ranks it as the sixth town in the 
Roman empire ; while Procopius, a century and a 
half later, speaks of Mediolanum as inferior only 
to Home in population and extent. It was founded 
by the Insubrian Gauls, as the capital of their terri- 
tory, which lay between the Ticinus and the Adda. 
The capture of it by Cornelius Scipio and Marcel - 
lus (A.C. 221), was followed by the submission of 
that powerful tribe ; and the conquered city seems 
to have retained ever since the honours of o^ 
metropoHs. * In the time o5 N \x^, lAe.^\^:Awtv>i.T(v 

* Cramer, fuL L p. 51.— The liwwbret «K«^^!w*fc\\s^^^^ 
VOL. 1. ^ 






was the Athens of Northern Italy. Modern I 
has been stigmatized by a teceut Traveller t 
Italian Boeotia." 

Scarcely any city in Italy lias been euhject to 
greater vicisBitudeB than Milan. At one time, it 
was the capital of the western empire, eeveial of 
the later emperors hayiii g made it their residence it 
and here, in 303, Constantine subscribed Gie 
famous edict securing to tjie Christians the fres 
exercise of their religion. | When Italy was o?or» 
run by the barbaiiaiiB. in the fif^h and sixth centu- 
ries, Milan was nearly ruined. In the year 536, 
it was taken and destroyed by the Burmindikliai 
but it revived in about tliirty years, j When, B 

to have founded their cajiitiU, JUediolamiM, ea thar Sat IN 
lital m Italy^, Eind to Imve given it tlut name front a nltn 
so called in Ihu territor; of tlie ^dai, iu Ganl. Tbe tabu- 
lousi account* of the monster, half bow, half sbeep, from 
vhich ita -nune in derived by other sooient writers, wOuU 
scarcely (leaerve mention, except for the rudely anlp- 
tured ivpn?seiitdtiaa, seen on the vails la almo^ evtisy 
part of the city, whii^h coustihites its arms. Claudlan n&n 
to Uiis legend : — 

' Ad lUarma GaliU 

Gutdila iaaigefiB auit ostentimiia peHem.' 
See Fenniogtou'ii Tom, vol. ii. p. 264. Notwithstandiw 
its Latin oouud, Mtiln/anuTn may he resolved into |p>w 
Gaelic } Meadhim Bignilying middle, nudst, (like moyrm *oi 
mean,) and ioJoMnf an iucluBUTe.'^'AmiEtroDg's GaBUC fiilfr 
And this etymology may pomtibly account for the o" ' "" 
the vttiation, in the centm uf the luxubrian terrttM 

• Eosb'b Letters, vol. i. p. ISa. — Th 
ferencB rhlufly to thu 'gross and gannuulising' Ii 
the Milancte. 
f JUoximinn, the Gu\\ea^i» ot \lnadtdu&, Gn( eattk 
hit court as Emperot oi ftlla'^^^a^. nJ-Uiea.— ^-'^ 



of the Genaan emperors, being taken by Otnc 
but it aftervraids recovered its independence under 
its arclibishop, or Italian princes of its own elec- 
tion ; and when the Emperor Henry IV., in 1 1 10, 
iuvaded Italy, it refused its liomage, and success- 
fully defied the conqueror. When, however, in 
115B, the infamouB fVederic BarbaroBsa invested 
the city, it was compelled to capitulate, and to sub' 
mittothe lossof its independence. In 1162, its 
citizens having incurred tiiat Emperor's displeasure, 
Milan wag besieged, and, on being taken, is said 
to have been totally destroyed, with the exception 
of the sacred edificeR. A. few years afterwards, 
tlie scattered population, on the withdrawment of 
the impend army, returned and rebuilt the dly, 
repairing the fortifications ; and Milan, with all 
the cities of the North of Italy, except Pavia, en- 
tered into a league against their ruthless oppressor, 
known under the name of the Lombard League. 
A signal victory gained over the imperial army. 
May 29, 1176, completely re-established the Mi- 
lanese power. The State continued, liowever, to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor. 

In the tbirtcenlli century, the city was governed 
by apodtslit, a sort of mayor, invested with abso- 
lute authority, but whose reign lasted only for ayear. 
The title of captain-ecncral was subsecgucutly as- 
sumed by the powerful chiefs who obtained the no- 
mination to this high office^ and tiw \rtKWi. Hi-iifc 
exteniled to five ^ears. tUe. X"\w.««Cv -ksA. *«» 
[ Toaimi long rtwggHi iat <kw aawa^iiw^- ^.^ 
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length, the formtr obtaned t!ie complete ' BOfVl' 
reignty aa lords of Milan, with the ofGce of impc 
rial vicar in Milan and Lombardy. Of twelve 
sovereigns of this house, tlie last tliree only reigoed 
under the title of Duke of Milan. The house of 
Sforza succeeded to the dukedom in 1450, in vir- 
tue of a marriage alliance ; and it was the fourtli 
didte of this family, who was deprived of hia poB- 
sessions and his hberty by Louis XII. He was 
not, strictly speaking, the last duke, for Maximi* 
lian Sforza was installed by the Swiss into the 
dutchy with great ceremony and pomp iu 1518, 
and held it for three years. The battle of Ma- 
rignano gave it into the hands of Francis I. ; and 
Haximilian is said to have thanked the Conqueror 
for delivering him at once ' from the arrogance 
of the Swiss, the rapacity of the Emperor, and the 
artifices of the Spaniards.'" The battle of Pavia, 
in Feb. ] 525, in which the French monarch lost 
' all but hia honour,' was followed by the tempo- 
rary establishment of Francis Sforza (the brother of 
Maximilian) in the dutchy of Milan ; but the de- 
tecduD of an intrigue in which he was implicated, 
which had for its object to overturn the Emperor's 
power in Italy, afforded Charles a fair occasion 
tor depriving him of tlie nominal sovereignty. In 
1584, he mvested bis son (Philip II.) with the 
dutchy ; and it continued to be attached to the 
crown of Spain, till 1706, when Uie Spauish branch 
of the house of Austria became extinct, It then 

• Jtfr. Pt'iinioglDn tBs\»cniA.fta-?^itt oC collecting Ihwi 
obscure Jiislorical dt'liulK tk\b.^iii^ \n '0™ "SSoui ^wu^n^ 
fnm V'erri, Denina, Gvawiw&a, asS. li&uaTO.-mitt ■«*«««, 
— See vol. ii.clu 26. 
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reverted to the Geraian Emperor, an'l conlinucil 
to be govpmed by Austriitn viceroys, till the battle 
of Marengo rendered the French once more the 
masters of Northern Italy. In 1796, Lomhardy 
received from llic Conqueror, a constitution mo- 
delled on republican forms ; und Milan was de- 
clared tlie capital of the Cisalpine Republic. Re- 
conquered and held for a few montlts by the 
Imperialists, it was soon recovered by the French ; 
and in 1800, the form of a free government was 
restored, with the title of tlie Italian RepuhUc. The 
name of republic was soon set aside by another 
change, when the Emperor of the French asEUmed 
the iron crown ; and Milan became the capital of 
the new kingdom of Italy, and the residence of 
the viceroy, Eugene Beauharnois. On the fall of 
Napoleon, Milan once more came under the house 
of Austria ; and it is still the scat of government, 
as the capital of the Lombard -Venetian kingdom. 
He present city must be considered as doting 
from the twelfth century ; and its general archi- 
tecture bears the marks of its importance in the 
middle ages. ' The old palaces, vast and rude, 
indicate tiieir purpose as the domestic fortresscB of 
turbulent times. Of its Roman antiquities, only 
the sites of thermae and temples, and a fine por- 
tico called the colonnade of S. Lorenzo, remain. 
Under the viceroys of tlie Spanish and Austriaa 
govermnents, the city gained nothing, and lo«t 
much. Churches and convents multiplied, but its 
magnificent duomo remained unfinished ; its noble 
cana), the miracle of the age in wldch it was coa- 
strueted,* was cliokeA and 4e\\ \(j tviss\- Tw^-oSSir 



tacy eOificea raised for tlie subjugation of the 
people under Charles V., fell or stood, aa lime 
spared, or storms demolished. The palace, inha- 
bited by the delegated sovereigns from Madrid ot 
Vienna, remained, down to tite revolution, much 
as the Sfoizas iiad iefl it. The high-walled gardens 
of monasEeries choked the suburbs, and impeded 
ventilation. Cemeteries in the heart of the cily, 
frequently produced contagious maladies. Mar- 
keta rose in the courts of the noblest palaces. The 
relics of Roman antiquities were suffered to perish 
from negleet ; and tlie old narrow streets, which, 
by their original construction, excluded light and 
air, were still further impeded by sheds erected at 
pleasure before the shops. At night, they were 
ill-lighted by paper-lanterns few and far be- 
tween.' But, under the Emperor, continues his 
zealous panegyrist, ' streets were cleared, avenues 
opened, palaces raised, and cleanliness and gene- 
ral accommodation universally promoted.'* Tliis 
representation may be a little tjnged with the 
Writer's partiality ; but it is at least true, and not 
a little remarkable, that it was reserved for Napo- 
leon to complete the facade of the sumptuous 
temple, founded by the first duke, continued by the 

commerce to Milan, bcgiiD in ]17!1, and extended and im- 
proved under the direction of Leonardo da \ mci in the fif- 
teenth century, hod, through negled, become choked u^ to 
as lo be a nuiumce, tather than a beoeftt, and vus luclc- 
Qamed by the peaBontry, Kicigiiaccio, Under the Spanldl 
Govf mment, some feeble attempts were made to ceslort the 
canal; but in 1805, a decree of the French Gnveniineiit 

eSected the completion ot tt\e tiVkDV'Koa ul canal lo Pavi» 

flJid (he Ticino. 
* JUorgan'a ItiJj[,vo\."i.BBA\%^\i.Q 



munificence of St. Cliaries Borromeo/and still un- 
finUhed, when Milan became the second capital of 
the sovereign of France and Italy. 

Of this ' famous cathedral,' as Evelyn terms it, 
next to St. Petei's at Rome the largest in Europe, 
we have the following description in the Diary of 
lliat excellent person, under tiie date of 1646. 

' We entered by a portico ao little inferior to 
that of Rome, that, when it is flnished, it will be 
hard to aay which is the fairest. The mateitals 
are all of white and black marble, with columns of 
great height of Egyptian granite. The outside of 
the church is so fiill of sculpture, that you may 
number 4000 statues, all of white marble, among 
which that of Si. Bartholomew is esteemed a 
master-piece.* The church is very apacioiis, 
almost as long as St. Peter's at Rome, hut not so 
large. About the quire, the sacred story is finely 
sculptured in snow-white marble, nor know I 
where it is exceeded. About the body of the 
church are the miracles of St. Charles Boiromeo ; 
and in the vault beneath is his body, before the high 
aUar, grated, and inclosed in one of the largest 
crystals in Europe. To this also helonga a neh 
treasure. The cupola is all of marble within and 



lomew m the rhoir. The suhiect i» bu iinpluaaaiil, that the 
grealeBteicellencewouIdbB extiibitBilonitinTBin; bulitdid 
nut appear to me that it* execulian was Euch as to render the 
iQBcnptiaD neeeiury, vbich discIainiB its being tlm work of 
Pnudtelej-'—Sketdies, Sc, vol.iv. p. 233. Mr. Cadell sayg, 
(he eflect » that of an anatomical figurL', nilhout ciprcsiiaD. 
The laint lias his skin thiuwa ovai Ii\h\s& ii^vUds.. '^Sa 
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without, and even covered with great planks 
marble in the Gotick (Gothic) design. T 
windows are most beautifully painted. Here i 
two very fair and excellent organs. The fabric 
<T('cted in the midst of a fair piazza and in 1 

centre of the city 

'• Milan,* continues the old Cavalier, ' is one 
the most princely cities in Europe. It has 
suburbs, but is circled with a stately wall for t 
miles, in the centre of a country that seems to fl 
with milk and honey. Tlie air is excellent, 1 
fu'lds tirutful to admiration, the markets abound) 
with all sorts of provisions. In the city are ni 
100 churches, 71 monasteries, 40,000 inhabitan 
It is of a circular figure, fortified with bastioi 
full of sumptuous palaces and rare artists, especia 
for works in crystal, which is here cheap, bei 
found among the Alps. There are curious stra 
workers among the nuns, even to admiration, 
has a good river, and a citadel at some small d 
tanco from the city, commanding it, of gi 
strength for its works find munitions of all kin< 

it was built by Galoatius II Mil 

is a sweet place; and though the streets 
narrow, they abound in rich coaches, and are 
of noblesse, who frequent the course every nigh 
'Milan struck us from tlie first,' says '. 
Simond, who visited it in 1817, 'as a very spier 
city, in which a mean-looking house seems 

'^ Evelyn's Memoirs, vol. i. pp. 210—215. Bumct 
speaks of the ^ great magnificence in Milan.' *The uol 
alK'ct to make a noble appearance, both in their clot 
tlieir coaches, and their attendants.* He speaks of 
nobleness of the buildings and the surprising riches of 
cJiurchcs and coiiveiiVa, 
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rarely to be met with as a palace elsewhere.* 
Most of the houses are built according to the 
orders of architecture ; and carriageB in the streets 
roll along amoalhly on flat stones laid in parallel 
lines, like iron railways, leaving the rest of the 
pavement sufficiently rough to afford safe footing 
to the horses. Much of tlie present neat appear- 
ance of the city is, I am told, due to the Austrian 
Govemnient.' t Lady Morgan, we have seen, 
ascribes all the improvements to the French 
Emperor. ' Because he ia known to have con- 
tributed greatly to beautify the city,' remarks a less 
partial witness, 'strangers are apt to give him 
credit for every building and erection that bear a 
modem appearance. But they need not exaggerate 
the improvements effected byPJapoleon. Besides 
the Canal to Pavia, he built a circus, he finished 
the front of the Cathedral, and was proceeding 
with the interior ; he made the Passeggio (or 
Public Gardens) and the present drive on the 
ramparts ; instituted a Mofiaic-maniifactory ; esta- 
bliahed a mint ; began the Porta di Sempimie ; and, 
ivhat ought to have been best of all, broke up the 



' Of all the buildings, old or new, in Milan,' 
continues this pleasing Writer, ' the most striking 
is, unquestionably, the Cathedral, which is entirely 
built of white marble. Its vaet size, as well as 
rich architecture, entitles it to be ranked among 
the principal edifices of Europe ; but, though it is 
by far the finest Gothic structure in Italy, the 

• 'The hnuBc* are, genwaW^*, ^at liwa. ■wai'eiisi^^ 
•t SfanoDd, p. 11. 



purity of that style is not [jerfecUy preierved. Rve 
Grecian windoWB in the principal ftont are, indeedt 
unlucky inlnideiB. NotwitliBtanding this AeSect, 
the exterior of the building is moBt beautiiiil. 
Though rich in all the omamenta of Gothic archi- 
tecture, though covered with statues, niches, pinnft- 
clee, sculpture, and decorations of every deacriptioD, 
its whole appearance is not more splendid titan 
majestic ; an etfect which it owes, perhaps, to the 
simple elegance of the material of which it ia 
formed. The interior Ktill remains imfiiu^ed. 
This is the leas to be regretted, as its design in not 
equal to that of t!ie exterior. It is also Gothic, 
hut here, there is an overload of ornaments. The 
eight niches, rich in I'ret-work, that surmount th« 
capital of each pillar, conceal the spring of the 
arch, and ajipear to weigh down the pillar itscl£ 
Nor was this the only fault that struck my eye, ia 
the long and wide extent of this magnificent build* 
ing. Yet, taking it altogether, it is to me, no 
questionably, the finest church of Italy ^er 8L 
Peter's, and the only one capable of riralUiu] thil 
splendid structure,'* 

• Skstchaa, &e., vol, ir. pp. 236—238. It ii 
amoiing, sometimes venalious, to iind how Uttla 

can be placed upon the coreleaB assertjous uid _, _ 

splenetic or capnuioii!! tcavclIeTS. Mr, Matthewa has b>nj 
pniiscd by Lura Byron : the onlr notice he bcBtixn tVM] 
thin edifice, fa cuntBined in tlm folluwing aeoteoC*. ' iM 
CuthedrBl ]--« new catbedral, eapixiall/ if il t» bolt tt( 
white murhlp, as is the chub ut MUoii, is an uKhTi AnaA 
(Ling-.' — Diary, p. 496. Va. I'jssc ilisroiascs llUtn iltoH 
uethm in tho tolloViog Be<i\imt>», 'WSum a Sm*^ md 
wfuatedon a plain, aafli w ii^"*'.^«'WT°''*yfr"^.^ 
a fine ciljr j but it /u« «ol'"ng "''a "'"'"'^ ■rtWr-i.ttwj 
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These slight and general ranarki will serve to 
introduce the more full and scientific description of 
this celebrated edifice, furnished by an accomplished 
English architect 

* The present building was founded in 1865, 
by order of John Galeazzo, first Duke of Milan. 
He died in 1402, and it is probable, that most of 
the old work was performed during this interval.* 

witkottt to recommend it. Add, that it if hoi in fnnniMn', 
foggy in the fall, and cold in tibe winter. I think I ne?«r 
saw such a number of deformed and diminutive wretches in 
any city of Europe.* — Letters from the North of Italy, vol. ii. 
p. 201. In Lady Morgan's florid and ditfUse pages, there 
IS at least more information. She thus describes the Duomo, 
* As we first saw it, in the radiance of the mid-daT sun, its 
masses of white and polished marble, wrought mto such 
elegant filicpree as is traced on Indian ivory by Hindoo 
fingers, its uim and delicate pinnacles, tipped with sculptured 
saints,—- it looked, all gigantic as it is, like some fairy fabric 
of virgin silver; and feft the eye dazzled, and the imagina* 
tion £scinated. l\j^ exterior lustre was strikingly contrasted 
with its interior solemnity ; and as we drew back the folds 
of the heavy drapery Which shades the entrance of this, as 
of all Italian churcnes, nothing could be more impressive 
tiian that long, solemn sweep of nave whose deep p^spectivs 
fades and m&ows as it reaves from the eye, and is finally 
almost lost in distance and obscurity. Berore the high altar 
stands the shrine of St. Charles Borromeo, with its circle 
of burning lamps. The spacious choii rises behind it. The 
lateral aisles, with their massive columns of red granite, and 
votive chills, the porph3vy baptismal font, the marble 
pavement, were tinged with the brilliant hues which fell 
through ike highrarched and richly painted windows.'-— 
Morgan's Italy, vol. i. p. 124. 

* The name and nation of the original architect are 
wholly imcertain. A Gkiman oC \lbi& ivkcci^ ^S^VA^ssv^a^^ia^csbS^ 
some share in the \>u\\d\ng *, Wl\i» «^fiiOTv\ft^^c»»^K>«ep?'^ 
the design is very qu»al\ona\jVt. VLaxw> ^ ^"''S^! 
native of a village neat L^sgwao, »3^j?«w»'^^^'*'^^*'^ 
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The church was not, iiowevcr, consecrated ^ 
1418, when the ceremony was performed by Popa 
Martin V. About the middle of the sixtecnlA 
century, St. Charles Borromco undertook to coitt« 
plete the edidce, and employed Pellegrini to desigo 
a. suitable front. Tliis architect ia said to \avi 
conceived the idea of bo engrafting upon (rothid 
the beauties of Grecian architecture, as to moke % 
hannonious whole out of the discordant materiallj 
If such were his endeavours, we need not wondej 
that he did not succeed. A part only of hq 
design was executed by the direction of CaTflina 
Frederic Borromeo, the cousin and successor a 
St. Charles in the archbishopric of MDan ; and 
this part has been suffered to stand, although tU 
completion of the rest of the facade, in a styB 
imitated from the Gothic, lias served to make id 
utter discordance with tlie rest of the buiiding 
much more obtrusive.' ' Pellegrini'a plan was, n 
place ten Corinthian columns In front ; but, td 
judge from what ia done, and from the thrd 
stories of windows of unequal elevation,* he couU 
hardly have proposed to unite them in a aimpH 
portico. The mouldings and ornaments were J 
of Roman architecture. Of tliis design, Um 
columns were never erected ; but the five dool^ 
ways, and as many windows over tbeni, are pra 
served as parts of the present composition, Twd 

first srcbitect ; he died, however, in 1390. See Slitriai 
Deicriiione del Duomo di SJiHan, ematta . ' ~ ~ 

cAdH. Milmo, 18'IV. 

* A view of VeWeRiinVs itBsa \s -yiSuSoRi ™ 
Thet.Aia.et KM.hoX.,'>ss^'^;-^-^'-^^^' 
^»dow» is ascribed to Tiufoffl.&e ttd>A«e.^ 
whoni the execution wna eotaiAi'i- 
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other windows of tliis design are concealed by- 
Gothic tracery. The remainder, which is only just 
finished, is imitated from the old work ; but the 
architect (Amati), by Grecising the ornaments, and 
cutting the upright mouldings, has failed as signally 
in the details, as in the general composition. 

' Separating the old work from its injudicious 
additions^ and considering it only as a portion of 
an unfinished building, the exterior is very rich 
and very beautiful, with its parts well composed 
and well combined. The pinnacles rise gracefully 
from the general line, and are richly ornamented 
with subordinate pinnacles and statues ; and the 
workmanship is very good. One may imagine 
what a sumptuous edifice it would have been, with 
two lofty western towers, and a light and highly 
decorated lantern in the centre. . . . Abstractedly 
from their want of suitable character, the modern 
ornaments are poorer in design than the ancient, 
and inferior in execution. At present, the ancient 
part of the lantern is surmounted by a slender 
steeple, whose outline is that of a column support- 
ing a spire. This was added by Brunelleschi, 
(employed by Philip, the son of John Galeazzo» 
who reigned from 1412 to 1447,) and it is asto- 
nishing that, living so nearly in the time of the 
Gothic architects, lie should have been so deficient 
in understanding the character of their architec- 
ture.* The front is a mere triangle, and exces- 

* Mr. Cadell states, however, that the spire is a modem 
erection. ^ The columns, at the intersection of the nave 
and transept,' be says, ' aie nol »Vtw\!^ «!kRNv^\» '«^s^g^^ 
tower or spire propordoned \o \)ttft »a.«k ofl 'CBa\s«J^S»^V'» '^'^ 
piliars that suiipott ttift svvte,aaNH^^^^3«»^'^ '^^'^**^'*"* 
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Bivcly poor. The artista, among them, have con- 
trived 10 produce a Gotiiie building, of which the , 
outline, contemplated as a eiinple mass without ' 
the details, a everywhere displeaeing. 

' Another remarkable circumstance is, the want 
of apparent siie. That it does not look very 
high, (althou|;[h the head of the figure which 
crowns the spire, is 360 feet from the pavement,) 
may, perhaps, be attributed to its actual magni- 
tude. Yet, in the distant view, where the lower 
part of the building is lost, it does not suggest the 
idea of a lol^y edifice] and the front, althou^ 
extending 200 leet, almost looks little. Perhaps, 
litis may arise in some degree from the style of 
tlie Italian houses, which are so much larger and 
loftier than ours. The following are the prindpal 
dimensions : Length, internally, 493 feet. Whole 
width, 177 feet. Lcngtii of transept, including 
the chapeU, 284 feet. Height of the nave. 
153 feet. To the top of the lantern, 247 feeL 
To the top of tlie spire and statue, 356 feet- 
There are 52 piers, 98 pinnacles, and, inside and 
out, 4400 statues. 

being about im feet in diameter. The spire, as it is, looki 
like a set of arnoll pinnnrlM Bubstituled la place of a. cam- 
plste spire. It was doubtful if the building could sagpoA 
eveu this apire. Frisi and BoKOvidi were consullwf iu 
1765, bel'oie the sniie was erefted. On tlie top ii a Rgure 
of llie Virgin, to Vhom the chuTch is dedicate.' OMidL 
vol. ii. p. 7y, — Euetaee states, lliBl ' the Db«1iBk wu ervdM 
alidut Iho middle of the last century, conlouy to the op- 
sjon of the lieit arcbitvctt.' lie mrntioni alto thv IhiaDHB 
tile of chillers et -piftntB (tift'jA'jiO Wl number}, which tu^ 
port the vault 'Bitt*AA eonctifim^ on^ 'ps*^. A '^>* i««kh 
ainking lh«n to\>e niusl-j fet\.TO'WtvgA,K& wi.-i*^» 



* The Rtst particulars that strike you on passing 
to the interior, are, lliat it is dark and gloomy, 
and that the leading lines are very much inter- 
rupted by the ehrines introduced in the capitals of 
the pieri, which injure also the apparent solidity 
of the building. And when you are told, that it 
is nearly 500 feet long, 160 feet wide, and IbO 
feet high, you can hardly believe it. The height 
of the aide aislea {96 feet), certainly dimi- 
nishes the appearance of that of the nave ; but 
the width of the nave (55 feet) is not remark- 
ably great in proportion to the other dimensions.* 

' With all these defects, however, and whh 
Bome feeling' of disappointment &om having heard 
so much of this building, it was impossible not to 
acknowledge the sublime effect d the interior. 
The style does not correspond to any of our 
English modes of pointed architecture. The 
vaulting is simple, without any hranchinf^ ribs or 
any ridge-piece; it is so much super- vaulted, that 
each bay appears to be the portion of a dome j 
and the disposition of the materials in concentric 
circles, or in portions of such circles, makes me be- 
lieve that this is nearly the case. The windows of 
the clerestory are extremely small and insignificant : 
those of llie side aisles are long and narrow. 
They are ornamented with ijuatrefoils ; but a 
dinsion of the height into two parts by arched 
ribs, (whieli have not precisely the effect of tran- 

• The width nf the nate at Ihe cathedral at Amieni 

U 45^ ftct; the Icagflh, 442 ; Ihc hci^t. 1-10 &xt. Tl^a 

It 10 feet wider, nml alxjve Vi ^eA \ai&m "&«» *^ 

■of Saliabnry CnfhedwI. "Ebe ranc -^ Hirft"««o*= "" 






aoms, because tliey do not croaa tlie v 
the name level,) indicate a very dUTcrcut period flf 
taste (Vom tliat of the rose and quatrefoil lieaUii in 
France and England. The lower part of the 
capitals has eomctiiiug of the running foliage of 
the fourteenth century in England ; but the shrine- 
work, which fonna their upper part, is perfectly 
unique. The bases and the plana of tlie pillare 
are equally anomalous, and any person would be 
baffled in attempting to determine the date from 
the architecture ; only he might safely decide tJiM 
it could not be very early. The smailness of tlic 
upper windows produces a gloomy appearance and 
oppressii fee ng ke t a of he cavern style of 
architecti e n e 'ion of F an e, with wliicli it 
has notlin e on mon There- are three 

fine large wmdo va n the po ygonal end of tlie 
choir ; b t e eo ^e a e ill p uced, and have 
little eflec n e oof a o e ed with Blabs of 

marble. Is rj h a siblc, and is a 
fine place on which to ramble about undisturbed, 
and examine the details of tlie architecture ; or, 
turning our eyes to more distant objecia, to survey 
the wide extended plain of fertile Lombardy, and the 
long continued ridgea of the distant Alps. Even 
at tius distance, (nearly 80 miles,) I never con- 
template the splendid summit of Moute Bosa 
without a new impression, of its stupendous magni- 
ficence.' * 

One circumstance peculiar to this cathedral is 
jnentioned by Evistace, and, together with tlie expla- 
nation, deserveB novke. ■Ttteta w ' 
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properly so called, because the Ambrosian rite, 
which long retained the ancient custom of allowing 
one altar only, and one service, in each church, 
not having conformed to the modern fnode when 
the cathedral was commenced, no provision was 
made, in the plan, for private masses and oratories. 
This omission contributes much to the simplicity 
and the unity of the edifice. Altars, however, there 
now are in abundance, but placed in such a man- 
ner as not to interfere with the general desiffn.'* 
The high altar stands, as in the Roman basilicas, 
in front of the chancel, with the choir, in a semi- 
circular form, behind it. There is no screen ; and 
the chancel is entirely open, separated from the 
nave only by its elevation. 

This Traveller describes as the most remarkable 
object in the interior of the cathedral, ' the subter- 
ranean chapel,' to which Evelyn refers, in which 
the body of St. Charles Borromeo reposes. ' It is 
immediately under the dome, in form octangular, 
and lined with silver, divided into pannels repre- 
senting the principal actions of the life of the saint. 
The body is in a shrine of rock crystal, on, or 
rather behind, the altar. It is stretched at full 
length, dressed in pontifical robes, with the crosier 
and mitre. Tlie face is exposed, very improperly, 
because much disfigured by decay ; a deformity 

• Kustacc, vol. iv. p. 9. The multiplicity of altars in the 
churches of Italy, is a striking feature of their conformity to 
the temples of the pagan worship, and a marked indication 
of the progress of the great apostacy. ' Was there ever a 
temple in the world,' remarks Dr. Middlcton, < not strictly 
heathenish f in which there veic«CNCtiaiiaiiX»x*.v^«wv^^»»>'^ 
with incense, within one \\ew, wci^ «^ w\^ ^si^ "^m^ 'ws&Sk 
timeF'-^Jhref. Disc, to tl\« » I»«\Xax irQm'a«waft« 
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incraaBed and rendered more hideous by its con- 
trast wirfi the splendour of the vestmenta whiclt' 
cover the body, and by the pale, ghaatly Ught that. 
gleams from me aperture above," i 

The other churclies of Milan are not, in general,' 
beautiful either externally or In the ialerior ; aud^ 
as antiquities, most of them have lost their interest 
by being modernized, particularly the inside. Tbili 
appears to have been done much at the same period J 
probably about the time of St Charles BorTome<v 
* Next to the cathedral,' continues Mr. Wooda^' 
' the moat intereattng church in Milan is cer^ 
tainly that of SL Ambrose, or perhaps many mighl 
put it in the first place. It is said to be the veiyj 
church whitdi that saint closed against Tlieodouui^ 
after the massacre at Thessalonica, in 390. They, 
wen pretend to shew you the identical doora ; buf 
the more probable opinion ia, ttiat these doors ai^ 
of the ninth century, made by order of Arclibishoi 
Angpert: they are covered with a profusion (j| 
carving iu figures and foliage, but the wiie-woi]f 
added to protect them, almost iudes the detuli 
The most ancient part of the building wliicU piw. 
sents any character of arcliitecture, is probably <4 
the same period, tliough one would not ventUK M 
deny that some remains of the original churdt cj 
St. Ambrose may still exist. The court in ttont iS 
acknowledged to be of the ninth century, and U14 
church exliibits very much of the same style of ar^ 
The court is a parallelogram, surrounded mtl|g 
Arcades, having three arches at each end. snd ft 
on each side. Tlie wa,V\*a\M»»\i'«''S!a.ft: 



• liu8Ui;e,'io\.v"J.-?.\&, 
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of uiBcriptionB, and one or two curious tombs are 
built tip in them ; particularly a large, rude sar- 
copliaguB of PaganuB PetreHanta, captain of tha 
Flurentinea, wlio died in 800, and at wnoae funeral 
four cardinals were present Considerable ves- 
tigea of the old painting in stucco remain on tha 
wall, but the subject is no longer discernible. 
There is nothing in the details of the design, or in 
the execution of this little court, to demand out 
admiration ; and yet, it is exceedingly beautiful, 
from the mere sinipUcUy and harmony of the 
general disixisition. The tower ia a square brick 
building. The inside of the church was originally 
divided, on the plan, into square portions, eacL 
division having two aemi-circularly arched open- 
ings on each side, on the ground, and two abova 
to the gallery ; and a vaulting of segii-circiilac 
groined arches. The two first squares remain in 
tliis state ; but the third has two pointed groini 
springing from a lower point: tne strong ribs 
which separate the squares, unite likewise in a 
point The fourth square is that of the iatitem, 
which, iiom the external appearance, ia probably 
an addition of tlie thirtecntu century : witiiin, it i> 
entirely modernized. There is no transept Tha 
parallel walls of the building continue a little be- 
yond the lantern, and the building terminates in aa 
imcient niche or apsit. 

* The choir has been modernized, except tita 
apaa, which is ornamented with mosaics repre- 
senting our Saviour, and with saints and angels. 
It is said to have been executed by Greek artists 
in the tenth centniN. We ^Mwyi* vS. '^oai-o»s»»R. 
•re ibnaed of a t\im iaaijia. ot %-^^ " ""^ 
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on n thick die of glaaa, and covered whli a veil 
thin plnte of the same material, and the who! 
united hy exposure to heat. In a little chapel i 
San SstjTo, in this church, is another mosaic of tU 
Bame sort, which is thought to be still more ancieid 
The great altar contains the ashes of St Ambros^ 
St. Gervase, and St. Prolasius.* Over it is -I 
canG])y, supported on four columns, of a. bcauUn 
red porphyry. The canopy is attrihuteil to tn 
ninth century, but the columns are esteemed mua 
more ancient, and I dare Bay they are aOi hut nd 
ID their present situation. They pass through ttl 
present paving ; and tradition says, they ate S 
mud) below it as they are above, which IB abcn 
ten feet. The bases of the piers in the naTe, shtj 
the pavement there to have been raised above) 
foot ; that of the choir is about two feet abot 
that of the nave : if we add these two dimenuoM 
to the present height of the columns above ^ 
pavement, we shall probably have their total betgU 
The canopy is composed of four arches, each aonH 
what exceeding a semi-circle, and of four gabH 
of a greenish colour, richly adorned witli goS 
The ornament of the archivolt is formed of i 
series of intersecting arches, all gilt ; and little d 
crockets run along the gables. The altar is u4 
very rich with gold, silver, and precious stond 
Besides the altar, this church contains part of 4 
granite column with a marble capital much t ' 
small for the shaft ; and upon this is the idei ~' 

• ' Many dmtdieB m ^^t^S. 'jwi\, fet- 
io these tmknown 10111^513, «ft "h^iuto ^V. t« 
ba.ve lieen more fortwuWB V^'^" ^^ 
nh. 27. 
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brazen serpent made by Moses for the cliiWren of 
Israel id the wilderness ! More moderate people 
say, that it was made in imitation of that of Moses. 
It is entirely devoid of use or beauty, and does not 
seem to be an object of reverence.* Kear this 
is a sculptured sarcophagus of while marble, of 
Christian times, supposed to have been made to 
receive the ashes of Stilico and his wife Serena. 
Over the sareopliagus, and partly resting upon it, 
is a marble pulpit, which, with the eagle of gilt 
bronze that forms the reading-desk, ia of the 
twelfth century. 

' On leaving this church, I went to visit a little 
chapel where St. Aupistine was baptized ; but it 
has been modermzed.'t 

• ' Brought from Conatanlluople Iw Urn Princess Helena, 
daugbtet ot tliG Kmpurar, as part of a nuptial jireseat to 
ber huHbanil, Otho 111., in 10(12, vho dud tieforo she 
arrived. Theic ntre ihm objeclH of leligiaus vurahip in 
S. Amlirosia : First, an antique mailile, rcpreaenliiig 
HerCtUes; and as lung as it n.'mnined in its place, ttw 
duLedom wae secure. Secondly, the bialiop's nuuljle throne 
in the choir, on which pregnant women sittinff, were BK- 
empted from danger .i" child-liirth. Tbirdlj', the serpent, 
which had the rirtitu of curing children of worm-disordecs.' — 
Veni's Sloria di Milam, cited b; Mr. Penninglan, -vol. i. 
p. 253. 

, t Woods, vol i. Ill- 213— 216. ' We revisited SI. Am- 
broae'B ehurfh. Nesr it, Ihey shewed us u pit oi veil (an 
obseuro place it is) where thpf say St. Ambrose baptiied 
St. AuguHtiDe, and nvited the Te Deum, Tor ea imports the 
inwription. The place in also famoiu for some councils that 
havD been held here, and for the coronation of divets Italian 
kings and emperors, recciring thu iron crown from the 
liishon uf thit see. Thev slwni\vntV^\eWtSjsri'a^i™»^s»\ 
»Ti((ea mi Ih^ hiitW of Hwa: — ■&je\'j^'- "" -~~- -■* ■- * '^■^*- 

Tbh k douWlcM the 51S. t ' " "■ 



This modemizint?, fof the purpose, geneialljr, oj 
decoration, rather than of repair, is most fatal U 
the hiBtaiic interest of ariJiitecturai monuments d 
other days. In tliis church, however, if auy when 
in Milan, the traveller may surrender himself tq 
the illusion which connects tlie mind with distaol 
times. Few names so truly Illustrious occur in th^ 
annals of Milaa, as that of St. Ambrose, tlie iog 
trepid champiou of the church and the people it 
the dark and stormy period which closed the foial|| 
century ; of whom Gibbon records, that he da^ 
served tlie esteem and veneration of Ms flock 
' without solicidng the favour, or apprehending thi 
displeasure of his feeble sovereign. Beudes Ha 
pulpit in which he is said to Lave preached, ' oj 
plain stone, very large, and of a square form,'* 
there is shewn the saint's bedstead, These mw 
or may not be genuine, but his earthly relics m 
least slumber beneath the altar. The Ambrosial 
ritual, peculiar to the churches of Milan, haj 
suffered innovation in some respects ; (and iiin<^ 
vation in the Romifih Church is always deteriont 
tion ;) but the mass and ceremonies aUll diffei 
from the ritual observed in all other Roman C^ 
tbolic churches, iu retaining more of the aneied 
simpjicity.t In tids church, the scene of eocla 

• Shemiard'a Letters, p. 103, Weknownot* 
ilaiu pul|ut be the marble one of Mr. Wunds. 
icriheil bj Mr. Sheppacd as haiing, in like mi 
of htaas ID tioiil, aai a brass crudox oa its eigf 
f ' As for the devotioDS uC thiii place,' laya Bis 
'Isivr here thti Ainlitasmu officu, which in di 
from the Roman, bolt in 'iiein^isiCi'tfiniati.-iimai&.So 
and iu some otbir lilc*. ''i^ Ga*w\ ^». t»&- "™. 
piilpit at the loww endi^ VoeALQVc.'Su&wi ^.TOwj^fc^ 
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sia«tical councils and civil conflicts, llie Gemian 
eroperora ordinarily received from the archbishop 
the royal crown of Lombardy," Napoleon, it is 
said, deviated tioni tlit; usual custom, by assuming 
the iron crown in tlie cathedral, but immediately 
afterwards repaired to tlic church of St. Ambrose. 
The Milanese are most proud of their Duoma, and 
San Carlo is their favourita saint; but llio more 
ancient structure wakens the deepest interest, aa 
it bears a far more venerable name. 

Another church which claims the traveller's notice 
is tlie Madofima ddh Grazie, which formerly be- 
longed to a rich convent of Dominicans, celebrated 
for containing the Last Supper of Leonardo da 
Vinci. The church itself is not without interest, 
' The nave is ancient, with a sort of half moderni- 
zation which lets the antique character peep 
through. To this have been added a large square 
edifice, forming the centre of the building, crowned 
witli a lantern of sixteen sides, and a choir. The 
central part is just of the beginning of the restora- 
tion of Roman architecture, and retains traces of 
Gothic taste ; but tbe paits are so well disposed 
and so well combined, that it forms one of the 
most picturesque compositions possible.t 

byoU the peoples IhoughtliiH isaeodleBs, sinpe it ia read in a 
IsnguaKe ibat tbey do not underataad. Wlien they go to 
say high nuisi, the prie«t comes from thti high ultac to Iba 
lower end of the choic, vheie the ofi'ertary of the bread and 
the wine i* madH by some of the laity. They Were nuns 
that mode it when I waa there.' — Bumut'a Travvli, p. SS. 

■ See p. 348. — Ooe proof of the high unticiiiity of the 
Saiiiiai jimbmiaHo, Eustace Baya, is the elcvalion of the 
jpxiiuiil bU [ound il, to iWl^aM^iwoiwinis. '<>>»?'■«' «'^*>^*- 

I Woods, ?ol.lp. 2,16. 
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The famoOB Cenacolo of Da Vinci still eriats in 
what was once the refectory of tlie convent ;* but 
it is in BO bad a state, that hardly any thing but 
tlip general design and composition are now (lis- ' 
cemible. UnhappUy, in this masterly production, 
Da Vinci chose to try the effect of oil, in prefer- 
ence to the more durable procesB of fresco. The 
consequence is, that a great portion has scaled off 
from the wall, and that which BtiU adherea, hai 
become of a dingy black, owing principally to the 
effect of damp. The level of the floor ia so low aa 
to be at tiniea three feet under water, and the walls 
are never quite dry. Under Eugene Beaubamoia, 
the room was drained, and every thing possible has 
been done for the preservation of the picture ftom 
furtlier injury. Mr. Bustace, ever glad of an occasion 
to abuse the French, accuses them of having used 
this picture ag a target for the soldiers to fire at ; 
adding, to deepen the atrocity of the outrage, that 
the heads were their favourite marks, and that of 
Our Saviour in preference to the others. I^y 
Morgan flatly pronounces the story entirely felse 
from beginning to end. The fact appears to be, 
that although much of tlie accusation is gra- 
tuitous, and the whole has received a strong portion 
of colouring from Mr. Eustace's imagination, the 
picture has received injury from the French sol- 
diers. ' Wishing,' says Mr. Simond, ' to ascer- 
tain whether Eustace's accusation against the 
French were true, I examined the picture closely, 
and certainly discovered a number of round holes 
like balls, plugged up with something like putty, 

* Mr. Simonil statea, that tlui hull ' was the yarj [face of 
aeetiag of the Inqtuaitioa.' 
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and likewise dents in the wall, apparently the 
effect of brickbats thrown against it, fragments of 
which still remained in some of the holes. As to 
when and by whom the mischief was done, a 
woman who has lived next door for tlie last seven- 
teen yeare, told me, that she had heard of soldiers 
firing at the picture before her time ; that a soldier 
of tlie sixth regiment of French hussars had told 
her, that he himself with others had done so, not 
knowing what it was, when guarding prtsoners 
confined in the hall ; and that these prisoners, 
men of all nations, threw stones and brickbats 
against it by way of amuBcment "VVheD Bona- 
parte came to Milan, he called to see the picture, 
and finding the place still used as a place of con- 
finement, " shrugged his shoulders and stamped 
with his foot," the woman said ; and ordering the 
prisoners away, had a door, which she shewed me, 
near the picture, walled up, and a balustrade, or 
low wooden partition, drawn across the room 
before it for protection. '• 

Tlie painting lias suffered more serious injury, 
however, from the impious hands, not of the 
French, but of the monks themselves. " Forsyth 
asserts, that they once white-washed it ! The feet 
of Our Saviour were cut away by a superior of the 
convent, to heig:hten a door-way ; a circumstance 
Mr. Eustace of course forgets to mention. Ac- 
cording to Lady Morgan, it has also been defaced 
by attempts at restoration. t It originally occupied 

■ Kmand, yp. 11, IS. 

t 'An long Imtk ns llwiKM Va^ft,™ 
timonjor Annikiuni, 'Aiiwt^ d^Aitc 
fiinu, " una macuhia olibogtialal' ' 
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the whole Bide of the wall, about 80 feet in length, 
and 15 feet in height. Tlie head of Our Saviour 
is stated by Vasari to have been left unfinished by 
Leonardo ; and Lanzi, who throws a doubt on this 
circumstance, acknowledges tliat, in its present 
statu, three heads of the apostles alone remain of 
tlie original work. Yet, the countenance of Our 
iSaviour has been particularly admired for its ex* 
])ression. On the opposite wall there is a fresco, 
in comparatively good preservation, although 
bomcwhat older. The date, 1495, and the name 
of the artist, Donatus Mototarra, are inscribed 
upon it. ' The helmets of the warriors,' Mr. 
Simond says, ' come out in actual relief on the 
wall, with a view, probably, to increase the fierce- 
ness of their looks ; a trick worthy of the rest of 
the picture, which was bad. Two of the figures 
in the foreground, painted in oil over the fresco, 

it was restored by Ballotti, and, some years afterwards, 
almost entirely repainted by a vile dauber of the name of 
M.'izza. When the French arrived in Milan, no part of the 
picture remained iminjured but the sky, (which, being 
painted in ultramarine, a colour not easily decomposed by 
inoistiu-e, had resisted the injuries of time,) the tliree figures 
of the AiK)stles to the left, which had been restored by Bal- 
loiti, and the profanations of Mazza. The barbarians, there- 
fore, who have destroyed it are, tlie saltpetre which exudes 
from the wall, the smoke of lamps, the good cheer of the 
monks, and Signor Mazza.' — Morgan's Italy, vol. i. p. 136. 
Forsyth states, that, owing to the new kind of imprimatura 
injudiciously chosen by Da Vinci, * in half a century half 
the picture was effaced.' Morghen, whose magnificent 
print is esteemed one of the finest works in its kind that has 
ever been executed, * found this picture so altered by re- 
storers, that he was reduced to seek the original in its 
copies, two of which were painted in Da Vinci's time upon 
moro fortunato ^a\la»— Yw«i^>xQlxU. p. 139. 
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in order, probably, to give them more vigour, 
have become of the same dingy black as those of 
Leonardo da Vinci.** 

By order of Napoleon, an accurate copy of Da 
Vinci's painting was made by a skilful Milanese 
artist, Giuseppe Bossi ; and from this copy, Sig- 
nor Rafaelii, of Rome, has executed another copy 
in mosaic, which, Mr. Simond says, * possesses 
all the correctness of design, and all the ex* 
pression still distinguishable in the decayed origi* 
nal, together with the strength of colouring and 
harmony which that has now lost' The work 
was begun by order of Eugene, has been con- 
tinued for the Emperor of Austria, and has been 
recently completed, after having occupied the 
labour of eight or ten men during eight years. 
The change of its destination, which has trans* 
ferred it to Vienna, is much to the dissatisfaction 
of the Italian citizens. The workshop of Rafaelii 
was one of the principal * lions' in Milan. 

The church of St. Mark's is an edifice of the 
thirteenth century, and its beauty is said to have 
been at one time proverbial. ' The proportions,' 
Mr. Woods says, ' are very good, though low in 
comparison with those usual with us. The front 
seems to have had a magnificent rose-window, 
which is now filled up. The inside has been entirely 
modernized ; but enough of the exterior remains to 
shew how very inferior the architecture of Italy 
was, at that period, to that of France and England. 

« Simond, p. 12. Mr. Woods state«^ we kna>K tsAi on. 
what authority, that ttift«fet«Q^^Bal«^^sv^'iL^'a^^gss^?^^ 
Leonardo, prwioualY ^^ ^^ «ij^xkNM«k^^i^^^«^'«^^«^^ 
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Thoujrli adoptinj^ a slightly pointed arch, the 
huildings do not seem to have risen ahove the 
plainness and rudeness of the Saxon style, tiU the 
middle of the fourteenth century.'* 

' The church of S. Eustorgio deserves a passing 
glance. Tlie outside is of brick, probably of the 
thirteenth century, as, in 1220, it came into the 
])()S8cssion of the Dominicans. Tlie inside has 
been modernized, but it contains some interesting 
tombs of the Visconti, and of the early restorers 
of Greek literature in Italy. Here also they pre- 
tiMid to shew the marble sarcophagi of the three 
Avise men — ^kings they are pleased to call them, 
\\ho followed the star of our Saviour from the 
East. An archbishop is said to have brought the 
bones from Asia to Milan in the fourth century ; 
and Frederic Barbarossa, in the twelfth, seized and 
carried them to Cologne ! 

' The little church of San Satyro still exhibits 
sonic of the architecture of the ninth centur}'. It 
is a mere fragment, of no great interest, except as 
it servos 1o ])rove, that the taste of that period was 
vory much like that which we call Norman, with 
ca])itals more nearly resembling the ancient Co- 
rinthian ; but I could not trace anything,' adds 
]\lr. Woods, ' of the heau terns de Rome^ which is 
said to characterize tliis edifice. 'f 

* ' The artists then began/ continues Mr. "Woods, ' to 
copy the forms they found in France, but without adopting 
11. 1' greatly elevated nave, and without abandoning the 
strong; expression of horizontal line and horizontal extent 
v.luch they had retained from the Roman architechire. In 
tho folUnviiiL!: apje, (iothic was entirely abandoned.* The 
jxomaa was then restored under Brunelleschi, 

f Woods, vol. i.V\xl\7,lVl. 



Evelyn mentioTis San Cd.io ' as a churdTi of rare 
aTchitectme, built by Bramante ; the carvinga of 
the marble faciata, by Hannibal Fontana. In a 
loom juiniog to the church is a marble Madonna 
like a culosse, of the same aculptor's work, which 
they will not expose to the air. There are two 
mcrUtias, in one of which is a fine Virgin of 
Leonardo flo Vinci ; in the other is one by Ba- 
phae! d' Urbino, a piece which all the world 
admire. The Sacristan shewed us a world of 
rich plate, jewels, and embroidered copea, which 
are kept in presses,'* Mr. 'Woods speaks of the 
church of the Madonna di San CeUo as an edifice 
buiK towards the close of the fifteenth century, 
and attributed to Bramante, and also to Solan, 
a Milanese : while the font is the design of Ga- 
leazzo Alessi, who was not bom till about tlie 
year 1500. ' The entrance is from a court sur- 
rounded with arcjides, which has a very elegant 
appearance. The edifice is of marble; and both 
the court and the interior of the church are well 
proportioned, and produce a pleasmg impression, 
tliough the details are bad.' Mr. Forsyth briefly 
mentions this same church as boasting of some 
admirable statues : 'its front, indeed, is injured 
by ihem.' 

The Milan Guide lells ns, and is echoed by 
Lady Morgan, that tlie church of S. Maria detla 
Pimione is one of t))o handsomest in Milan. ' 1 
found it,' says Mr. Woods, ' very large and very 
ugly. Near to it is a shabby little church, (I 
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know not to whom dedicated,) which Btrack i 
as giving the outUne of what, perhaps, ought 
have heen the composition of the cathedral; 
large octagonal lantern at the intersection, and 
the west end, two towers rising considers! 
liigher than the lantern. Under every disadvi 
tage, the experiment proves the excellence of si 
an arrangement.' 

The steeple of St Gothard, huilt in 1836, 
described by the same Traveller, (whose arc 
tectmal notices are always higldy valuable,) a 
curious specimen of that age. * It is of bri 
except the little shafts which decorate it; i 
these are of stone. Tiie four lower stories, i 
pearing above the roof of the church, are pi 
octagons with unequal faces, with a row of on 
mental intersecting arches to each cornice, anc 
shaft or bead at each angle, which interrupts 
the cornices. Over these are two stories, rati 
smaller, and forming an equal-sided octagon ; a 
above all is a spire, cut to indicate scales 
shingles, terminating in a globe and a hi 
winged figure supporting a weathercock. Thou 
built in the fourteenth century, it exhibits more 
what we call Norman, than of the Gothic. Th 
are several steeples of this sort at jVlilan, but t 
is the best. It was highly extolled by contemj 
rary writers ; and it derives some additional 
terest from having contained the first clock wh; 
ever sounded the hours.'* 

* Woods, vol. i. pp. 2i0, 11. — The details, which are m 
fully ^iveu by the Author, strongly distinguish, in his i 
nion, I lie Lombard huildings from edifices of the u 
dato iu Fraacc aud ILu'^Vauii. 



1 It is remarkable, that scarcely two travellf 
mloct the same churclies in this city, as deserving. 
«f specific description. We have mentioned ui 
whicTi appear to derive any particular interest 
.'«ither from their history or their architecture. 
Mrs. Starke, however, mentions that of S. A lessan- 
I Sto aa of considerable architectural merit ; with 
, good frescoes in its cupola, and a remarkably 
Hudsome liigh altar and dborio. Burnet mentions 
&a ' noble cupola' of San Lorenzo : that church 
■i^ described by FdTsyth as ' a mixed and intricate 
:«!Ctagon, with arches over arches, a Doric with 
[igtidirons m the metopes, an attic with an entabla- 
ture not its own.' It is embellished with columns, 
^ bases of which appear to have originally been 
iivpitalB to other pillars ; and it is probable tliat 
j^ church has been manufactured out of a more 
iSncient edificL'. Before tliis church is tlie only 
f(Ood specimen of ancient Romau architecture now 
nmaiumg in the once imperial city. Eustace 
Mils it a Roman bath, and describes it as cousist- 
iBg of sixteen beautiful Corintliiaa coluHins, of 
^^te marble, fluted, with their arcliitrave. ' Tliey 
we of the best proportion, and placed at the di»- 
llmce of two diameters and a i]uarter, the most 
•Ogular and most graceful intercolumniation, Tiie 
{lauaes behind the pillars, and indeed tlie church 
of S. Lorenzo itself, evidently stand on ancient 
&undation3.' The extreme elegance of tliis noble 
Remain marks it as belonging, he thinks, to a 
OMriod earlier than the ' iron age of Maximiaa.' * 
Z * Eiutace, vol. 1. ji- 32-—' Tte \ait'£v^tt oo. ma ■S.Shw 
matters, u, gonwilW Kkao*\BiW44.^V-.a wa'c^'^iw**"* 
Kb edifice/ The inaaivfea i» Brt«n.>i^ 'fc**''^^ ** ^ 



Of the otlier edifices mentioned by Amoniu!, ill 
his panegyric upon the ancient magnificence (( 
Milan, the names alone remain, annexed to lk 
churches built on their site or over tlicir ruins,— 
Sla. Maria del Circo, S. Giorgio al Palasm, 
H. Fillort al Teairo. The last is described bj 
Forsyth as ' an old basilica magnificently leiualii 
Mr. Simond, who visited only tliia church hesida 
tlie cathedral, states, that it has been callei 
■ Little St. Petcr'a,' on account of its magoificeDce 
being literally gilt all over. Pillars, altars, tin 
very walls are gilt ; and a profusion of light froo 
numerous vnndows, brightens the whole. Thes 
gilt pillars resemble the legs of certain old-&shionet 
tables and chairs with worn-out gilding, shewinf 
the while paint under it. The general effect ii 
that of a gaudy plaything, rather than a place o 
worship.' 

Most of the churches in Milan are fiill of gooi 
paintings, chiefly by Lujni, Crespi, and Procca 
cini. Lady Morgan mentions the church of StB 
PielTO in Geasale as ' the most interesting, fron 
its frescoes being punted by Bernardo Zenale, tbi 
friend of Leonardo da Vinci,' — who ia said, more 
over, to have ' assisted Leonardo in the plan o 
the Cenacolo.' The ' fine old Gothic cloisters' o 
(ho monastery adjoinmg tlie Madonna deHi 

atan^ng in ' the nuns of the TemjJe of Herenlea.* ' It i 
in honour of the Emperor Auralius Vera*. ■ Mr. Wood 
says: 'The columns are very mueh mutilated, hut enongj 
ramains to shew that they were of good style and urell cxB 
cated.' Forsyth, Eupposing Ihem to be the lemaiin o 
Xfaiuniaa'i Bat^, «fea^ o^ them u the latest nmainitti 
he had »e«i otthe wwawACorafiiaa. 



Grazie, are also enriched with fine frescoes by 
Zenalc. In the church Del Sepolcro, Mr. Pen- 
nington Bays, ' the ooiy remarkalile things are the 
statues of Our Saviour and the twelve Apostles, as 
large as life, — subject. Washing tlie Feet of the 
Disciples ; and opposite, The Flagellation, statues 
equally large.' If these ' things' were of a high 
ower of merit, they would probably have attracted 
the notice of other travellers, Addison says ; 
' At the convent of the Celeatines, is a picture in 
fresco, of the Marriage ia Cana, very much 
esteemed ; but the painter, whether designedly or 
not, has put bis fingers to the hand of one of his 
figures.' He was told, that tliere were at that time 
ill Milan (1699), sixty convents of wdmen, eighty 
of men, and 200 churches*. All the conventa 
were ' secularized' under the late Government. 
Some have been converted iiito inns, and others 
appropriated to various worldly purposes. 

The grandest collection of pictures is in tie 
Brera, originally the principal establishment of 
the order of UmUianti;^ afterwards a college of 
Jesuits ; converted, on tlie suppression of that 
order, into a university, which changed its name 
under the French to Ittdiliit ; and now styled, the 
Gymnasium or Palace of Arts and Sciences. Be- 
sides a picture gallery, and a collection of casts and 

■ Aildisoa'a Remaikg, p. 30. 

f TlH.'se Moults bariin; widely doported from their pro- 
fmevd character, SI. Charles JiorruiULi) udeinpteil li) iatro- 
duCD caitain unpalaluble n-funni, un which dccuimt.. ^W 
heads of the order aiu «ai& to \\a.\tt cnt\wp.«i. ^^■™A.''«i? 
Ula. The order naa (uy^rbw^ "vq. wwi3Bs^*i™i- * •««» 
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or)<rTaving8, this noble establisliment comprises i 
woU-fumishcd obsenatory, a good library, and a 
])olanic garden. The great court is surrounded 
wiih an arcade of two stories ; the lower resting 
upon coupled Doric, the upper upon coupled 
Ionic columns. Mr. Woods attributes to this 
arraiigenient a delightful lightness and airiness of 
elVect, although the judgement is not easily re- 
conciled to arches suspend(xl upon stone posts. 
For some further account of this noble institution, 
wo must have recourse to Lady Morgan. 

' The ui)per portico of this fine building now 
contains tlic magnificent gallerj', into which all 
til at could be obtained or purchased of the ancient 
scliool of Lombardy, is elegantly arranged ; and 
the ])ublic librar\', where, to the books left by the 
Jesuits, were added (by the late Government) the 
library of Pertusati, a p«irt of that of Haller, and 
a small collection left bv Cardinal Durini, to- 
jrcther with a portion of the books collected from 
t!i(* suj)]>rcssc{l convents. A few medals, once 
])ri^servi?d and nt^glccted at the Mint, were given 
to lliis hi.'titution, and formed the basis of a col- 
lection which, under the direction of Signer 
C'atanco, one of the most learned numismatists in 
J'Airope, has grown to an extent almost unrivalled 
ill Italy. In the portico, some ancient monu- 
ments have been collected. Others have been 
creeled to liic memory of natives illustrious for 
their talents. The Picture Gallery (or PinacoUca) 
is the first on tlio frontiers of Italv that stavs the 
ke(,Mi ap])etite of the travelli^r. The corridors 
u hicli lead to ihc first room, arci covereil with ilie 
norks of the xwa^Vci^ olv\v\i ^^v.vivi\\>X\^\x^ sixteenth 



centuriea. They are frescoes most ingeniously 
cut from the walls and cells of convents, where 
they were periahinff in damp and ilarknesa.* The 
paintings of Luini, long known only by tradition, 
have thus been brought to light and restored to 
the Arts, in whose history they form an epoch.' 

In this noble gallery, the two pictures which 
more particularly struck and fixed the Writer's at- 
tention, were, Le Noise delta Madonna,^ ' an early 
work of Raphael, in his first manner, when Nature 
and Perug;iDo still struggled for the mastery over 
liis pencil ;' and, Abraham dismissing Hagar, by 
Guercino, which is reckoned a ckef-d'teuvre.i 
Besides these, the catalogue exhibits the perfor- 
mances of Albano, the Caracci, Caravoggio, 
Correggio, Crespi, Guido, Giordano, Salvator Roe&, 
Giulio Romano, Tintcretto, Paul Veronese, 
Rubens, Vandyck, and other masters less known 
in this country. A dead Christ, by Benvenuto 
Garofolo, is much admired ; the same liubject is 
treated by two other artists, Salmeggia and Bellino. 
This gallery seems to present a sort of epitome of 

• ' The great Tirtuoso, Francis I. of France,' he Evtlyn 
riyles ]iim, wished lo removts the whole wall on which the 
Coma Domini of Litonaido U |iidDled, by binding it nbout 
with libc of iron and timber, and so conveying it Id Pnuict^. 
The wcbitwta whom be coniulted would not undertake it ; 
and the ponibilily of cutting it froDi the nulls, niu not 
then thought of. 

f Hill uibjcct has been treated by many artiHlB. The 
le^nd is, that the Virgin, having many laven, was directed 
t^ ft divine inBiiirufiau to chouse him whutw wand should 
gtcmiiuitei onil a fuU-blij*Q \iVj,6"^t«i^si^^^u™.*™--«*Dk. 
in JoBuph'a haoil, timjala \um Vu \k V^ws ^aaSx.il.Nii.is'Cw™'- 

J Murgau'a li«ly, mVv.^AW— \'»^- 
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thi; art, as almost every atage of its progress may 
be traced, from the sliiT altitudes and Iiard finish 
of early times, to ' the grace of Curreggio auil tiie 
glow of Titian.' 

Milan it indebted to the munificence of Cardinal 
Frederic Borromeo, the nephew and succcasor of 
St Charles, for the celebrated 'Ambrosian Library,' 
which is said to contain upwards of 3^,000 volumes 
and between 14,000 and 15,000 manuscripts. The 
monastic libraries of the Benedictines formed the 
nucleus of this collection, which hae gradually 
attained its present importance. The learned 
Muratori was for some time librarian here, before 
he became Buperintcndent of the Ksle library al 
Modena. Tlie cliief treasure of the Ambrosian 
Library is the Codice Allanlico, — ^tlie MSS. of 
Leonardo da Vinci, consisting of his notes, on 
various subjects, witli mathematical cUofp'anis, 
some of them intended to illustrate the tlieory of 
eclipses. The writing is in general close and 
formal ; and some of it, running from riglrt to Icfl, 
requires to be read by a mirror. He is said to 
liave adopted this childish expedient with a view 
to conceal what be wrote from his scholars ; a 
purpose, Mr. Simond remarks, unworthy of ihe 
man, tliough not of tlie times.* Another less 

• Simond, p. 14. It has }ieea aseertBi, that time wen 
Diifriuully tarlvt of thesu MS. valumBB, whldi vera curiod 
oH' by Hit Fmnch ; and that only this aoB hus been retumod. 
(See SkstchBB, &c. toI, iv. ji. 243. Shejipaid"* lotion, 
p. »0.) The trutti is sometimes hard to ^ M. Strand 
romantic stmea \\e.\e \renii conowlA&vUh. this volumii, but 
Evelyn's uccuiint wW ^"'^^^'3^****'™'*-^*'""*'^'^ 
to be authTOtic 'In *™ «™; '™,™**^'"^!**** 



valuable, but higliJy intereatmg MS., is a VifgU, on 
vellum, witli marginal aiinotatJona, in Petrarcb's 
hand-writing ; and on the first leaf ia a note (in 
Latin), nritlen by Petrarch as a memorial of the 
death of Laura,* Bishop Burnet meuUona as a 
manuscript of great antiquity, (it is on papyrus,) 
'RutHnus's translation of Joiephus, \nitten in the 
old Roman hand, which is very hard to be read. 
Eut there is a deed in the curious collection that 
Count Mascardo liad made at Verona, which, by 
the date, appears to Iiavc been written in Tlieo- 
dosius's time, which is tlic same sort of writing 
nith the manuscript of Ruffinus, so that it may be 
leckoned to have bL-cn written in Ruffinus's own 

nati, viluiog liis gift to the Librsiy, of several drawings hj 
Ds Vincd; but Ihese we rould not nee, the keeper of tlunu 
bnng out of town, and he always carrying tlu) keys wUli 
him. But my Lord MaitiDl, who had tKxa them, luld me, 
aU bul one bvok are tmull; that a huge foho contaiocd 400 
loaves full of scrateVies uf Indiana,&c. Cm IndiaiakP) ; but, 
irbereas the inscription prutenda that our King Chanm hod 
OSbred BOOO/. for thum, the Irulh i», and my Lord Mnnalf 
toU me, tlut it was be who treated with Galeazzo for him- 
•elf, ill the nanui and by pennisaion of the Kiug, and tliat 
the Duke of Fcrin, who was Ihen gorernor, should moke 
tha bargiun ; but roy Lord, hm'ntg m™ Ihem tincT, ilid ml 
tltink llUma/iamuchimrth,' — Evelyn's Mem. toI. i. p.SlS. 
Addiann's lergion of the same story ia, that 'King Jamca 
I, could not piucuie' this MS. of Leononlus Vincius, 
' Ihougli be pruflered for it 300U Spanish piatohts. 11 con- 
ciilB uf deaigns in mechoaiim and engineecin);. I waa 
tbnni ia it a iketch of bomba and mortara, as ttiey are now 
tianL' — Addison's Ri'muka, p. 32. Mr, Pennington repvata 
(hi* itatemunt, and says, that Jamu I. offi'ied nearly 1 1 .aVOt. 
tut lbs ■ celobrBled biwk of mEchanics by Leonardo da Vinci, 
which wai refused I' vol. ii. p.'iaV, 

• CiuIell-»Journcy,vol.iKv.'l\. •XW\«*»«.V^'*''^='^ 
bx Tiraliotebi. 

vol. I. ■*- 



time. And tliia is the roast valuable, though the 
least known curiosity in the whole librarj-.' 

So it might be deemed at that time ; but trea- 
BureB of far greater value, the existence of which 
waB not even suspected, have since been brought 
to light ; and the discovery is one of the most in- 
teresting circumstanceH in the annals of modem 
literature. Among the documents which had biieD 
lurking here fijr ages in dust and darkness, were 
the manuscripts which had belonged to a mona* 
tery at Bobbie, founded in 612, and which had 
been collected in part by its superior, Gerbert 
Gallus, afterwards Pope Silvester II. On e*a- 
mining one of these manuscripts, containing the 
works of Sedubus, a Christian poet of the fifth 
century, Signor Maio, then curator of the Ambro- 
sian Librarj', was delighted to find that it had been 
written over another text imperfectly erased ; Uid, 
after a little examination, he discerned plmnly 
the phrases and proper names of Cicero peeping 
out from beneath the barbarous verses of Sedulius." 
The raptures of the worthy Curator were now at 
their height His first discovery, indeed, amounted 
to little more thau a few disconnected fragmenU 
of three Orations ; but, stimulated to prosecute liis 

■ The Tact, that the practii^o nf Ernsing Rn undent namt- 
script, to tnnke Toom for BDother mi the tttiae pandmiuM, 
was cammon to the Grvek Biid Lutln copyutiot thenuddll 
ageij, (Ihuiigh tlist adojited b^ the Latin acribea,) hid ten) 
noticed by MontTaiicoli ; who hsil also rmiurkedillia^ whctlm 
trnm the iinpeifectioa of the instrument or the ineipartnsi 
of those who useii iV, ftw eraam^-wsa st\fti«o cmnTjIetc. !*• 
Codex Enhrem, out ol flw lAi-?*- a^va ««* -iSw^i** A ^3t& 
Greek nwBUBciipte <A Von Sct -Sci«mK«, ^x* rt«¥>>°^ 
«w eodea reacriptm- ~ 
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researcliea, he was soon rewarded witli further dis- 
coveries. A manuscript Latin version of the Acts 
of the Council of Chaicedon, was found to have 
been written over fragments of three other Orations 
of Cicero, with a commentary. The sheets com- 
posing the vohiraeM, were remains of a great 
number of ancient manuscripts cemented together; 
and, in addition to the Ciceronian fraKments, were 
found other remains of less value. These, Signer 
Maio published in the order of their discovery ;* 
following liiem up, in 1817, with fragments of an 
old commentary on Virgil, which he had traced 
benestli the Homilies of St. Gregory. The success 
of his first researches having attracted towards the 
Curator of the Ambrosian Library the attention of 
tlie learned world, he was promoted to tlie honour- 
able office of Lilirarian to the Vatican ; and on re- 
commencing liis labours amid that copious and 
opulent collection, he was soon fortunate enough 
to recover two hundred pages more of Cicero, (his 
celebrated treatise De Republica,t of which merely 
El few fragments bad come down to us,) concealed 
• The learned Curator's first publication, ' AT. 7W/ii Cice- 
romt Stx OraliBnum Fragmenla mfttila. hnprenam Sf^ 
lA'nbiu, 1314'— was reprinted ux Londun, ia [%IS. See an 
account uf thin vuluiiu: in Udectic Eeview (Lid iieric>), vul> 
xiii. p. 24. This waa fuilowed by the Oratioaa of Symmft- 
«hiu (Milan laiS); FiagmuntB of Flnutug anil TereiMe 
- — nlalS); ■ '^- ■ " ■■ 
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Jngeliu Maui, Bibiiol/ucai Falicanai Ciulat, 1S33.' ^ __ 
this, a French truislatiDu appeared, shoctly after, by M. Villc- 
iDoio of the Friinch AcailEmy, iu 'liiiVs. ^^\i&ws3»a&^ 
tbh work wia be found tatlM ^\»tfw%Rl. VWiwwMi^i?'^ 
XX. p. 4i3. 
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under St. Augustine's Commentary upf 
Poalnis. This valuable result of his hidefati^Ue 
labours, was ^ven to the world in the year 1823. 
A notice of his subeequent discoveries scarcely 
belongs to this place. Lady Morgan had the good 
fortune to 'be presented to' the learned Abate, 
while still Curator of the Library at Milan, and in 
the first triumph of his new discoveries. His fine 
head, face of transparent paleness, strongly marked 
features, and large, dark eye bent on his beloved 
manuscripts, are described as forming ' one of 
those splendid originals which Italy alone supplies 
to the genius of painting.' ' The life of tliis learned 
man has been little more titan a passive transpor- 
tation from one ancient library to another. He 
lives with the ages that are gone, and is illumined 
by lights that gleam oniy for those who resemble 
hun.' 

Among the early printed books in the Ambroslan 
Library, is a Boccaccio printed at Milan Jnl471;* 
the Ambrosian Missal, Milan, 1475; and the 
first book printed at Milan, the 'Miracoli dtila 
Gloriosa Vergine Maria' 1469. There is a 
manuscript Pliny of the thirteenth century, in 
black ktter. Forty Greek Orations of Gregory 
Nazianzen, on vellum, partly in gold tetters, 
obtained from the island of Cliios in 1606, is 
ascribed to the seventh or eightli century. TJiero 
is also a fragment of the Septuagint on vellum, 
brought from Macedonia, and supposed to be U 
oM ai the aixl\\ ot seNewlh century. 

' Tlie on^y other Vtio«n. mrp** **^ ™ 

at Pari*, M^ ia l.o«i 6s«»««V* isiiiwW^ 



In ihe hall of paintings annexed to tliis Library, 
Aere is the original Bketc)) of KaiFael's School of 
Athens, in black chalk. Evelyn mentions ' many 
rare things of Hans Ereugill (Brueghel) ; and 
among tliem, the Four Elements,' Addison men- 
tions a portrait of Titian, by himself.* There is 
also a fine head of Louis the Moor, by Leonardo 
da Vinci; a fine copy of the Cenacolo ; a Holy 
Family by Bernardino Luini, the contemporary 
of Da Vinci, and, in this painting, the rival of bis 
master ; Christ crowned with thorns, by the same 
OTeat artist; a dead Christ, and a Holy Family by 
Titian ; a sketch, by Raffael— -part of the Battle of 
Conetantine ; sketches of the Last Judgement, by 
Michael Angelo ; shirtclicB by Pictro da CorCona, 
by Caravaggio, and other great masters ; and ' a 
Miniature "of the Celestial Regions,' by Albano. 
If these sketches are undoubted originals, tliey must 
be invaluable. 

Among the few private librariea that will repay 
the viBiter, is that of the Casa Trivultio, The 
pictures in this mansion, ' are few, but good and 
curious ; and the Ubrary,' Lady Morgan eaya, ' is 
Angularly rich in MSS. and in rare and precious 
editions of the filkenth century.' Among the 
latter is a Fetrarch, printed fifteen years after the 
death of the PoeL Ainong the former is the oldest 
MS. Dante that is known to exist, witha date afitxed. 
A still greater treasure is, ' a sort of Album of 
Ijeonardo da Vincj, where a page of geometry ia 
followed by a page of caricatures, (taken, perhaps, 

* ' Among the bevU o! leanivd men,' aays Addisaa, ' I 
met irilb nu Englmlimim, c^ce^ 'ttwJ&u'j Yiiwsi, -iuiai. 
BBorjr VIll. put to dmtli foi luA mnon^.Vu. Kw^iis&aci' 
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nificenl stftirease and spacioiiB suite of state apart- 
ments. Of nothing in this palace, however, are 
the Milanese so proud, as the/rescoes with which 
the coved ceilings and walla are embetliahed by a 
native artist, Andrea Appiani. ' Many of the sub- 
jects aretaken from ittejaaii of the late revolu- 
tionary government ; and for the magnificent head 
of Jupiter Tonans, in some of the allegorical de- 
vices, tliat of Bonaparte has been copied ; exactly 
ae LouJs XIV. was the never failing Apolio of the 
paintings at Versailles.' • Of the floors, some are 
very beautifully inlaid with different sorts of wood ; 
others are of the Venetian stucco, into which, 
while yet aoh, different kinds of marble are worked, 
and the whole is afterwards polished. Some of the 
rooms are hung with Gobelin tapestry. There are 
two large and lofty saloons, the largest of which 
has a gallery supported by caryatides : one or two 
of these are justly admired for their execution, 
particularly a veiled figure. The other is a music- 
room, the eeilingof which is supported by columns. 
Both these rooms have been ornamented with 
paintings, representing the exploits of Napoleon, 
which are now removed.t 

The vice-regal court of Eugene was splendid in 
the extreme. In this, he consulted the character 



Buui aitivt named TrabaJl^i, and. partly ofhispuiiU, Apjiiani. 
f A female traveller (not Lady Morgui) nmuk^ that 
' the Hpothemis of Boiiaparte, a palnling loo good for its 
•iibject on one of the ceilings, can scarcely appenr more 
profane aiidcoiileniptib!cnaw,thiu\\\.'ro.u.'AM»'K^V.-a4».»BBfc^ 
in tJiif tye oC ikci;uc\ ani epoi. »iia»'.— "Htii-^nsa^M 
r^I. iv. p. -ZbS. ^M 



of the Milanese, wlio nre eaid to be almost as pas- 
sionately fond of gayety and amusement, as the Pa- 
risians ; their cliaracter, like their geographical po- 
sition, being somethmg between the Italian and liie 
French. The evening promenade of Milan is etill, as 
to equipages, horses, and liveries, the most splendid 
in Italy, After the Duomo, Lady Morgan says, 
there is no ediiice in Milan so highly prized as ilia 
theatre of La Scala, built in 1778, trom the de- 
signs of Piermarini, ' on the ruins of the andent 
church of Santa Maria dd(a Scala.' In point of 
architecture, this theatre is pronounced to be the 
most beautiful opera-house in Europe ; and except 
the great theatre at Parma, and that of S. Carlo ol 
Naples, it is the most spacious. The crchestn 
also is of high excellence ; but, for muaio, the 
feshionables'of Milan, itaeems, have no ears :*—«m 
n' kcovte que It ballet. Mr, Simond thus describes 
the disappointment which awaits the inexperienced 
traveller, who should go to this theatre in anti^ 
pation of hearing an opera performed. 

' The house, which is certainly very fine, ex- 
ceeds perhaps any in Paris or London; and the 
full hand in the orchestra, wlien it struck up, filled 
it well. Soon, however, the flapping of doors, 
incessantly opening and shutting, the walking to 
and fro over that part of the pit which is without 

* y«t, the commou pBoplc delight in music. ''Hiere Ii 
hanlly a street In MUan,' Mr. Ualiffe says, ' wliwe l]ie 
sound of tho guitar may not be hi:ud at any hour of IIm 
Dig'lil.' Genua is the very opposite in this resjmcl. H* 
feelings of the ^eov\e aiB,-^fliii.-^,TiuKt*!i'it to uiiui^tMt 
it is rarely lieati m tiia iSraAs-, bsAwJAhbi ^sn >k«. 
(inkling guitoi mwi tiie s«^?^ii*«t'<^<™>>'Wa" 



seats, and, above all, die imiversal chattering, 
overpowered the muBic. It was quite ludicrous 
to see singers willi open mouths uttenug silent 
screams, and the furious scraping of 100 fiddle- 
sticks over sonorous chords producing no audible 
sounds. Disappointed in our expectations of 
hearing Italian music, and finding our attention to 
what was passing on the stage ahogetber fruitless, 
we turned to tho spectators, and observed that the 
boxes, which are little rooms very neatly fitted up, 
had by degrees filled with company ; and the 
lights in some of them (for there were none in the 
house, except Hie row of lamps on the stage) 
enabled us to see the people receiving company, 
ti^ng retreshments, gesticulating in earnest con 
versation, and laugliing. In those boxes where 
there were no lights, the company remained in- 
visible, and a sort of chiaroscuro pervaded the fore 
part of the house, which we found best adapted for 
seeing what was passing on the stage without 
being seen. But when the ballet began, the 
general hubbub at once ceased, and heads sud- 
utmly popped out, cards and conversation being 
suspended to look at the dancing. Although 
much inferior to that of Paris or London, it 
evidently possessed attractions superior to those of 
music, which was no sooner resumed after the ballet, 
than tlie noise began again as before. At half 
after eleven, having sat there several hours, we 
went away heartily tired of tliia dumb show of an 
opera, which was to last tiU one or two o'clock ia 
the morning.'* 
• SimiHid, pp. 17, 16, ' The fewiamt cqA'Wo-"^'^.'*' 
Xlaliaa tiiealret,o£ playing ttiefcamto^e™-^"'''"""*' 



The Scaia, Lady Morgan tells ub, in languaj 
sot apparently inteaded for satire, ' is the evenii^ 
Itomti uf almost all ranks ; the recreation of til 
tradesman, the exchange of tlie merchant, tt 
oloeet of the critic, and the rendezvous of tU 
pQtitician 1 for there alone, amid the openest pu^ 
licity, can priviicy find an aaylum againU th 
intrusions of espionage. The hox is aacred ; oo^ 
can intrude there hut the intimate Mends of th 
lady, or iter huabacd ; and the numerous one ^ 
iorbdla call fur no attention even from musio^ 
enthusiasm, while, with llieir accumpaniinenti 
they drown the whispered conversation, whaWn 
may be its tendency,' This representation Buq 
ciently indicates the state of society in this Cistl 
pine Paris. 1 

Tliete is, however, another theatre which nea(( 
disputes popularity with the Scala. This is tl[ 
Giralomo delta Crena, ' so called from the nai^ 
of the principal puppet, who is a very poweifil 
rival of the veteran Policinello. Whatever pief 
is represented on this stage, Giralomo is &lwM| 
the principal actor. His distinctive chaiactst ■ 
that he speaks Picdmonteae, and makes stHM 
mistakes to please the inhabitants of Milan, aad 1 
feedtlieir municipal prejudices against their Q^g^ 
hours ; exactly as the Milanese Menichino perfoni 
\ 
two mauthi, pteraili at Klilan, and ia endinwl, LMl 
Mgrgua Baya, chieQy dd afcouat of Ilie splendoui uill ■ 
teieat of thu ballet.' Tliese are ' supurior lu eveiy tliiiin 
tAe some kind in 'Earo^c.' Tfto q\^ ndA^v ' counder a 
iucri-asingpaBsiontoittiatifflABSB.'t.BiaviA'iWiwtAwiJ 
Jt might alinust wantmt M.i.lS."s^"* ''=»'^™- '^ ■«*■"« 
liauB* of Italy. ' 
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for the amusement of the rest of the North of Italy, 
and as )ionest Pat is travcBtied on ihe London 
Btage, to flatter tlie cockney prejudiceB of John 
Bull. The people of faahion iu Milan go once in 
the season to Giralomo, as, at Paris, the same 
class go to the Ambigu and the Gatete ; but the 
people find Giralomo good fiin every night in the 
year, and rarely desert him ; though the Piazza 
del Duomo nigbtly exiiibits puppet-shows, and IJie 
steps of the cathedral are crowded with an au- 
dience who have not the means of paying fur a 
box at Giraiamo's little theatre.'* 

There are two ot three smaller theatres, at some 
of which itinerant companies perform morning 
and evening ; the Canobiaiia, in shape resembling 
Xa Seala, hut less spacious ; the Ttatro Re ; and 
the Carcano. On one side of the Foro-Bonaparte^ 
or, as it is now called. Place du Ch&teav. is the 
modem antique amphitheatre, erected by order of 
the Frent'ii Emperor, but never finished, although 
navmachitB were repreeentcd there on ' an ocean 
four feet deep.' ' Tlie walla of this counterfeit of 
R Roman work,' Mr. Simond says, ' are scarcely 
25 feet high, and their thin facing of slone, al- 
ready giving way, shews the rubbish underneath. 
The apparently huge blocks of granite tottering 
under your feet, are only thin slabs. But the 
palace annexed to this circus is adorned with 
real columns of red granite of great size, and each 

• Murgan's Italy, vol. i. pp. 173—5. ' The Grralomo n 
CODuiltred na the beat theatre of pu\>peta or marioiietfi iu 

Italy. The prwUion imd VwaoJ^ va ftw -twfeoH*. '^'^^ 

actors, niuduce a compWe "i\ij2«jii;— '^fci*»^i>™Ti 
p. 621. 
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made of a single block. It is lu every n 
beautiful as the rest is paltry and contempt) 
The Villa Bonaparte in also a beautiful pala£ai 
built 30 years ago by Marshal Count Belgiuioao, 
given by the municipality of Milan to General 
Bonaparte, and afterwards assigned as the resi- 
dence of Prince Eugene.'' The Foro- Bonaparte, 
above-mentioned, is an immense esplanade planted 
with trees, terminated by the superb triumj^ud 
arch leading to the Simplon road, which thiB Ttor 
veller characterises as one of the finest speeimcot 
of modem architecture : ' several of the eight baa- 
reliefs on the bascnient are extremely beautiful.' 
The Corso della Porta Orietilale is rcnilered ' par- 
ticularly striking ' by several new palaces raised 
upon tlie site of demolished convents aiul chutdies; 
and on the left of this cortai is tlie jiublic garden, 
which was but just finisliEd at the Rebioraliun, from 
which a flight of steps leads to a public walk of 
considerable extent upon the ramparts. Just be- 
yond the eastern gate is the Lazaretto. 

Towards the end of the fifieenlh feutury, Duke 
Ludovico Sforza, surnamcd II Mora, a prince Dot 
renowned for his humanity, founded an asyltiiD for 
those infected with the plague. Tlie palienta wen 
accommodated apart from each other, in a low but 
very extensive range of buildings eurrouiKUng a 
square court, 1300 feet each way. u:id inclosed 
witJiin high walia.f Tiie Upedaie Grande, though 
almost twice as large as the new Ue^llam in St. 
George's F\e\4s, \iaa nothing in itif architecture la 
recomm&Dd it, Wl s^^m^ \» \itt vri^ u.fi«1tait 
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! regulations. Every applicant is received, whal- 
sver be his country, hts religion, or his disorder ; 
ind tliere is a magnificent iligpensary, where me- 
dicines are delivered to the poor gratis, on the 
iwecification of any pliysician, or are sold to those 
who can pay for them." 
I We have now enumerated, we believe, nearly 
r11 the ' aiglits' of Milan ; of which city, hither- 
to, no English traveller has taken the trouble 
' to ffve anything approaching to a fair or complete 

!de«cription. In 1820, the workshop of Signor 
^Raflaelli ; the niineralogicul collection of Mon- 
aieui Breislac ; the apartments of S. Morosi, the 
VOyal mechanician, at the Hotel de Monnaie ; the 
^yptian school established for the subjects of the 
Pasha ; the Lancastrian scliool estahlished by 
Count Confaloaieri ; were also among the objects 
' that claimed tlie traveller's attention. t It would 
be unpardonable, moreover. Lady Morgan eays, 

■ Wooili, vol i. p. i-10. This hospital, foundtd by Dake 
Kandi ill Iha middle of the fiftsmitli century, has been 
onlarged in cuaBCquence of the buqiiest of u Dr. Macchi, whu 
is said to have livod in penury, in □idiu' to \ie al>le to luave 
3,000,01)0 ot livres to Ibis inatitutiiia. Ad iubabiloiit ol the 
name of Saniuuui, who died in 1 804, beiiucatlieil i,000,QOQ 
«r livru (about 120,OD0J.) to this same hoa|>itul. 
' -f Amaa^the cuHusiliesuuj^ht pvth^iia lo have leeu enu. 
mented, a pillai ueai the church of St. AmbraBe, called tha 
KUtt of In&iiiy, tu which, a recent liavellcr tells ui, 
I* mirlvn were chniued and stoned to death.' Ita leal amy 
lil told in ft Laliu iawnjition cojiied and translalei) by 
piUdinn. It Dccupii« tlio litu af a barber's shop, — one Juhu 
'Ames UoiH, who, Uiiriug a la^ng plague, eonajuced with 
I tta eoanniamiTy of health to Y'""'^^ ^^ ^'^°'* T<iA.-L«Ki.,iB&. 
WMT^ith hit Bi-coni|)liee, btoltea on fttawVi;*, ui^««M 
Wb» kalured to death, b IO30. ■■ 

Voir. /, ^ ^ ■ 



to pass over in silence the collection of EtntMan 
vases in the Casa Porro, which all strangers visit, 
and whith contains some of the most beautiful 
apeclmens of those beautiful antiquities. To ihe 
Milanese, an object of far greater curiosity and 
arlniiratiun, is the gas apparatus which Couul 
Porro, in conjunction with Count Confalonieri, 
lias introduced into Italy, and with wUich his 
whole house is splendidly illnminatcd. A Cor- 
reggio and some other specimens of the fine arts, 
■till render the Casa Lilla aa object of attention ; 
and a very curious collection of getns adonu tlie 
mansion of the Marchess Malaspina. Every 
where in Milan, suya tUs Traveller, ' we found 
traces of the ardent but rational patriotism with 
which n little hand of uoblea are unceasingly 
occupieil in bettering at once the moral and the 
phyaical aspect of their country.'* 

The neighbourhood ofMilan abounds with villas ; 
hut few of these bear any Tescmbiance to the seats 
of the English nobility, being mere places of tem- 
porary retreat or casual recreation. ' The nobility 
go regularly, at St. Martin's Eve in November, to 
Settle with their tenants, and frequently &tay till 
Christmas. Their other visits to the country are 
few and distant ; and their villeggiatuTai last but 
for a. few days.' When the proprietors of tfame 
villas ^ve a,fSte ckamptlre, they generally return 
to town with their guests, to finish tiie evening, u 
usual, at the Opera. Whoever wislics to contTDSt 
the ancient with the modern style of villa, I^jr 
Morgan enys, i^o\M. ^neft'^ SmrnnjaiMtiM, nMii> 
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tioncd by AJdiBon,* and described In all guide- 
books for ha echo, but whicli ia much more 
interesting as a. specimen of the taste of former 
generations. 

Altogether, Milan, though mucli less striking in 
its appearance than the showy little capital of 
Piedmont, or the picturesque city of Genoa, is not 
only mucii larger and more considerable, but richer 
in objectfl of varied interest, claiming the nodce of 
ihe antiquary, the architect, the artist, or liie 
general observer. Of the six or seven score tliou- 
B&ndt which compose its teeming population, we 
have a very imperfect and inadequate account. 
TTieir physical appearance, to whatever cause attri- 
butable, b said to be very inferior to that of the in- 
habitants of Southern Italy. Not only is the stature 
of the inhabitants diminutive ; but Uie number of 

* ' At tno miles distauca from Milan, there sluida a 
bqildlng that waulil have Wen jl mastt^r-raecfl in its kind^ 
bad the Brchilect dexigiieJ it for ui ailiadal echo, We 
dudutreed a pblol, mid liud tUo Eoimd returned upon us 
■ibove nfty-six iimes, Ihoiigh the sir oiui foggy. Tlie fir«t 
TspatUiDiH ftillow one anothtpr very thick, but ore heard more 
diMinetly in proportion at they decay. Tlieic are two pnrallul 
wb1Is,_ which beat the sound hack on each other, till llic wii- 
dulation is quite worn out, like Ihe several revnbeia- 
tions of the nine iTnB|;e from two opposite lookinc-glassea. 
Father Kirchrr has taken notice of this particiiW echo, 
«a Palher Bartalia has since done in liis ii^eniout discoun* 
on soiinds.' — Addison's Remarks, p. SH. 

t ' Elcveu gates lead to diffijtent parts of tlie country : 
knd tltv h^URlh of Milnn, helween thu western and the Itdoa 
gale*, may M about 31)00 yards. The aujnber of huusei it 
not kM tMi 4800 i and the jwiiulalian Hmounla to UU.POO 
iiihabitanln.'' — ilfallc Brun, vol. I'lV. ^. ft\%. htimA-wit ■*" 
(ho taWo given at i>. 75S ot ttvj 80™'!'"!'*™'*%'^''"'""^*™' 
ceasuK or 1825 stated Ihc inha.\i)l«iAii lA w^l \1.^S^1 - 



deformed peraons of both sexes, Mr. Penmngloa 
remarks, which one meets in the Btreets, in particu- 
larly painful to the feelings. Bad nursing, anil 
the practice of swathiog the infants, as well as the 
want of due nourishment in the case of chUdien 
put out to nuriic in tlie country, are assigned as 
the probable causes of this imperfect or dislorled 
development of the human frame.'* 

Mr. Galiife, on the other hand, speaking of tlieae 
same Milanese, tdls us, that ' there is no nation 
so like the English as the Lombards. Tiii^r fes- 
lures have that general unifonnity of style which 
characterizes a peculiar race of men. The nose 
is straight; the under-lip retired, or smaller than 
the upper one; the complexion, fair; the eyes 
and eyebrows, strongly marked and expressive ; 
the forehead, high and noble, and divided e.\act)y 
in the middle, by a vein which becomes distendol 
and visible on every strong emotion ; the hair, of 
a light brown: the genera! expression of the 
countenance, gentle, mild, ami open. There are, 
however, few very handsome women.' In this 
last respect, the inhabitants of Milan are repre- 
sented as being strikingly distinguished from those 
of Brescm. ' It is impossible,' we are told, 'to 
imagine a more beautinU race than the population 
of that city and its neighbourhood. RaSaei's 
most sublime conceptions of ideal beauty fall short 
of the living specimenB which engaged our admi- 
ration in Brescia, and on the road to VeronA. I 
am persuaded, that 1 saw a greater number of 
handsome womcvi va 'fc».'(- *^mc, ihan I had BMn 



in all Europe besides ; atid many of tliem were 
more exquisitely beautiful than any individuals I 
had ever met with. What peculiarly characterines 
their style of beauty, is, the commanding noble- 
ness of their countenances, mingled with a de- 
gree of mildness and candour.'* 

' I have travelled a great deal,' says the same 
Traveller, ' and have not merely visited, but have 
resided in many countries, but nowhere have 
I met with a more amiable people than the 
Milanese. They have all that vivacity of imagi- 
nation, all that liveliness in their exterior appear- 
ance, which one expects to find in Itahans, with- 
out the least mixture of tliat low cunning with 
which the Italian nation is so uiuversally re- 
proached. The character of the Milanese is frank 
and open ; they are more cordial than complaisant ; 
and their civility is blunt and hearty, yet graceful. 't 
Very opposite is the representation given by 
Mr. Rose, of tlieir physical and intellectual cha- 
racteristics. ' As, in the Milanese, man is often 
cut short of his fair jiroportions, so, I should say, 
he is behind all the other Italians in mental 
qualifications, being ordinarily heavy and slow 
of understanding.' Vet it is admitted, that there 
have been at least some brilliant exceptions. One 
la instanced by this Writer, in Parini, a lyric 
and satirical poet of deserved popularity, born in 
Hie neighbourhood of this city, which was long his 
leaidcnce, and now contains his ashcs.I Cardan, 

• GalilTe, vol. i. pp. 73, 82. f lb. vol. i. p. 47. 

1 LBtteia frum thx North of Italy, vol. ii. p. 20*2. An ia< 
teresiiag critique ou the poetry otPsioa QtK»ifa»i'b»^&¥ 



tlip famous njatliematician, bom at Pavia, was of 
a Milanese family, and was profegeor of medicine 
al Milan. The Marquie Beccaria, celebrated for hi( 
work oil crimes and puniahmeats, whicli contributed 
to the abolition of the torture in France and Swe- 
den, was a native of tliis city, where he held the 
profeaaorehip of political economy in the Uni- 
Teraity, instituted hy the Empress Maria Theresa. 
The learned Tiraboachi, who haa published a dis- 
course on the literary history of Milan, was him* 

* self a native of the Stale, if not of the capital. 

Milan was better known, however, in the olden 
time, for its manufactures and the industry of its 
inhabitants, than for its learned men. Our ori- 
ginal milliners were the tradesmen who sold the 
gay daggers, ouches, girdles, and other wares of 
Milan. The city owes as much to the munificence 
of its obscure but public-spirited citizens, as to iU 
domestic tyrants, the Visconti and the Sforzas, and 
far more than to its Spanish or Austrian masters. 
The family of Borromeo, who did so much for the 
capital of Lombardy, were of Tuscan origin, and, 
like all the principal families in that State, are 
said to have been nianutacturcrs. The silk- 
worm, which is extensively cultivated throughout 
Lombardy, supplies one branch of manufacturfne 
industry in Milan. The trade and the wealth 01 
the city, have shared in the political vicissitudes tf 
the country ; and of the present state of thlni^S hi 
these respects, no accounts that can be denended 
upon can be obtained from tho vague and hasty 
reports of travellera. 
Ab a reddencc, W\Uft\wA«*\^'^^'i«wvirs!<!&ii^ 

^ODB o£ cheap aa4 pUii\iSui. -etwrnom., W'gSaa 
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public amusements, moderate carriage -hire, a 
well-regulated police, and polite society. The 
drawbacks are, the heats of summer, the foga of 
the fall, and the trouble to which visiters are ex- 
posed, io being obliged perpetually to renew the 
permission of the police to remain in tliis part of 
his Austrian Majesty's dominions. 

Into the grievances of the Milanese, it is not 
mthin our province to enter. They were not con- 
tented under their French niastcrs : mey are still less 
satisfied with their German ones. Yet, they are 
not quite ItaUans, either in language or in charac- 
ter. The Milanese idiom and pronunciation* are 
very different from the dialects of Southern Italy, 
and the higher classes speak better French. In 
short, the Milanese are Lombards. When another 
Roman sovereign shall fix his capital at Milan, 
then Lombardy may be called Italy : at present, 
it is hut a Cisalpine Gaui, — a province of the 
Austrian empire. 

• ' The Milanese dinloct is not much more lifee wlint we 
callltaHBiiiiliDU any utber Eiirupeaa Lmguage. It contains 
a ilriui^ niiiturt! uf saveial lau|ruBg(iti, in which Italiaii 

aa to make ilijuite another Innguage. Thu u ia pnuiomiced 
ea it la in French I anil there ara some wutd> (such as cirur, 
heart) which are both milteii and pninoimced exitetly the 
same in hath languages. The Milanese have likewise the 
sama oaial sounds aa the French. SeTeral of the tunni- 
nstionsare Sjmnish. The whole compound forms a honher 
language than any I know, except Uiu Geniiuu' — Gali£Iu'R 
Itslj, ToL L p. 77. 
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